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It’s Easy Sailing 


for the dealer who car- 
ries a stock of our choice 


California White Pine 


Sash and Doors 


The softness and _ beautiful 
grain of this pine combined 
with careful workmanship 
make our doors trade winners 
for the retailer. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for 


CALIFORNIA PINE 


products among consumersand 
we can help you meet this 





popular demand with goods 
that will make satisfied cus- 
tomers and increase your prof- 
its. Write now for quotations. 





Weed Lumber Company 


WEED, CALIFORNIA. 
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JAMES D. LACEY. WOOD BEAL. VICTOR THRANE. 


ARE 





INTERESTED IN SOUTHERN 
OR PACIFIC COAST TIMBER? 


We furnish detailed reports of amounts of stumpage on each 214, 5 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 








We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check all estimates 
made on Western Timber. 





We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have been 
placed in our hands for sale. 


We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES D, LACEY & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1880) 








312 Hibernia Bank Bidg., 1104 Spalding Building, 1009 White Bidg., 1215 Ota Colony, 


New Orleans, Portland, Ore. Seattle, Chicago, 


‘Sure-Fit 
Flooring” 


The kind that makes satisfied 
customers and brings you re- 
peat orders. 
























Send today for samples and inspect the 
perfect matching of our choice 


BIRCH FLOORIN 


OUR PRICES WILL INTEREST YOU. 
























We also carry a full stock of everything 
in hemlock and hardwood lumber, lath, 
kiln dried basswood siding and ceiling 
and cedar products. 





Send us a list of your stock needs for 
quotations. Prompt shipments assured. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended August 
6, 1910, was 13,573. 
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that the above figures are correct. 

ELMER C. HOLE. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day 
of August, 1910. 


HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 


This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
greater than the combined subscription 
lists of any three other lumber news- 
Papers. 























THE BEST RETAIL YARD LOCATION. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN just now is publishing one 

the mest entertaining series of letters from retail 
lumber dealers that it has been its good fortune to offer. 
In the forum set aside for experiences and ideas of retail 
lumber dealers that part of the trade is now debating the 
question of yard location. 

The question is practically this: Is a central location 
Worth in inereased business the presumptive increase in 
overhead cost? It is admitted that in the center of the 
tity ground rent is higher or investment heavier. Does 
the central location attract a considerable volume of trade 
that otherwise would not reach it? Has the yard in town 
4 material advantage over the yard in the outskirts of 
the community? Many retailers found that they could 


of 


not occupy a main street location without getting away 
from the railroad. That means considerable hauling and 
handling of lumber. Some advocates of the central loca- 
tion declare that the benefit exceeds the inconvenience 
and that, even if one must depart from the vicinity of 
a railroad, the central location makes it worth while. 

An exposition of the varying ideas on this subject can 
not be other than instructive. In this case the two di- 
vergent ideas are so well presented by the retailers who 
have written on the subject that the letters are not only 
instructive but entertaining. The argument is as spirited 
as one often has opportunity to witness and the letters 
certainly deserve and will receive careful perusal as 
they appear in this publication from week to week. 


THE PANAMA CANAL. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is fortunate in being able 
to present, on page 43 of this week’s issue, a resume 
of conditions in Panama and progress upon the Panama 
canal by Hon. J. B. White, of Kansas City, who has been 
visiting the Canal Zone lately and writes most interest- 
ingly as a result of close personal observation. While 





Mr. White does not undertake to go into the question of 


the probable effect of the canal operation upon the lum- 
ber industry, a problem the discussion of which recently 
was aroused by Leonard Bronson, manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, he doubt- 
less has gathered much interesting data which later on 
will assist the lumber interests of all sections of the 
United States which might be affected by the canal to 
gage its possibilities and the dangers which may result 
from its operation. In saying that ‘‘the canal project 
is important and worthy of the attention of the public 
who should be informed in these matters’’ Mr. White 
strikes a responsive chord. Whether or not the canal 
will interfere with the equilibrium of the lumber trade, 
every lumberman ought to keep himself informed as to 
the possibilities of trade expansion and other possible 
and probable results of its completion. 





APPROACH OF THANKSGIVING. 


Even those who unfortunately are not given to a re-. 


ligious observance of the day may well use Thanksgiving 
as something better than ‘‘a day off.’’ As a holiday 
only it has its uses and benefits. It is a truce in the 
battle of life, a calm in the storm, a rest in the tre- 
mendous symphony of human existence. As such it helps. 
It will help more if the elements in the machinery of 
commerce and industry, the big wheel and the little 
wheel, will use the day, or some part of it, for intro- 
spection—for a more intimate view of the business of 
living. It will be well for them and well for the world. 

Men learn charity for their fellows not from the study 
of others so much as from the study of themselves. We 
condemn less the weakness of other men when we realize 
our own, and we are a little less intent on personal tri- 
umph when we find that some other person pays the cost. 
It would be well if we often would think of these things. 
Certainly we should not permit Thanksgiving Day to 
pass without a little self-inspection and a little considera- 
tion of our relations with other men. 

Such a sentiment can not otherwise than inspire a 
sense of thanksgiving to some power or some system 
that has aided us. Self-inspection proves to every man 
that he does few things alone. He finds that he is part 
of a fabric of interdependence and that, knowingly or 
not, he is aided by influences other than his own efforts 
and his, own ambition. He finds himself escaping diffi- 
culties, achieving, enjoying, and knows that some influ- 
ence besides himself has contributed to his success. 

We are inclined to accept the good in life without com- 
ment and to protest loudly against the evil. If each year 
we devote more than three hundred days to the latter 


\ 


exercise surely we can afford to devote one day to the 
former. We will rise from this examination of our- 
selves and our affairs refreshed and humbled, with a 
little less praise for ourselves, a little more charity for 
our rivals, a little better conception of the life we live. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY, HIP, HIP; HOORAY. 


Thanksgiving Day is on the way—next Thursday it is due to teach us to estimate, 
appreciate, our blessings great in all their glory. It doesn’t wait to come by freight, 
so probably on time will reach us—oh, let it find us not behind in making up our 
inventory. The lumberman, if any can, a song of thankfulness can offer at such 
a time of joy sublime, the gladdest moment of the season. It’s not that he can 
thankful be for golden wealth or briming coffers but he can sing like anything for 
many, many other reasons. 

He can be glad, be gay, egad, though lumber may be off the list (a dollar low, or 
two or so), because it isn’t any lower. The railroads they may be passe, the service 
be the weirdest, yet let him yell exceeding well because it isn’t any slower. And, 
as for rates across the states, the lumber freights that are excessive, the shipper might 
express delight because they aren’t any higher. Though terms of sale that now 
prevail the lumberman won’t think progressive, let him recall that, after all, the 
seller’s human like the buyer. 

The whistle shrill of busy mill salutes the hill at every station until to land 
a timber stand you have to fuss and cuss and dicker. The market may be slow today 
but still the mill without cessation keeps sawing on from dawn to dawn—but let’s 
be glad they aren’t thicker. In fact there’s not a thing we’ve got but has a lot of 
comfort in it—the doubt and debt that men beset, the market that is low or jerky. 
The lumberman may scheme and plan and still go busted any minute; but, then 
again, he’s thankful when Thanksgiving comes he’s not the turkey. 


PERSONALITY IN CORRESPONDENCE. 


As a rule it is safe to assume that the correspondence which precedes the placing 
of an order will reflect the best and broadest side of the seller. It is entirely 
within the strictest business ethics for him to place before the buyer through the 
medium of the mails not only the distinctive virtues of his goods but the most 
pleasing phase of his own personality, which with perfect propriety he regards as 
one of the strong influences that lead to the making of sales. This principle not 
only is recognized as legitimate by the most successful of American business houses 
but, more than that, is put into daily practice because it brings results. 

Unfortunately for their own business expansion, however, there are many business 
men who, perhaps from a lack of apprehension of the farreaching influence of a 
business letter or possibly through habit and oversight, permit their correspondence 
to reflect their actual state of mind—with the result that the communications leaving 
their offices on a blue Monday are apt to outweigh the more cheerful and friendly 
epistles of some other day. Ft is not uncommon that men who in personal interview 
are invariably gracious and considerate are daily the authors of letters, addressed 
to present or prospective customers, which verge on the insulting. Sometimes this 
arises from a disregard of the fact that the smile which would take the sting out of 
a remark and transform it from impertinence into friendly banter can not go with 
the letter. 

Another application of the same principle is found in the case of acknowledgments 
of orders, cash payments ete., couched in formal terms, which through misunder- 
standing of their significance may create an antagonism that in later dealings will 
prove disastrous. 

The adjustment of disputes, likewise, often can be simplified if the parties will 
observe those common politenesses which banish antagonism and afford a common 





ground for compromise. 

The seller of lumber, be he manufacturer, wholesaler or retailer, will do well to 
bear in mind at all times, and particularly in the controversies which are an inevitable 
feature of trade, that the ‘‘soft answer’’ has even greater merit in the black and 
white language of correspondence than in oral argument. 


TAPLINE HEARING SET. 


Announcement is made this week that the Interstate Commerce Commission will sit 
at New Orleans December 8 to hear evidence in the Star Grain & Lumber Company 
case and in other tapline proceedings which are now pending or to be instituted before 
that time. The commission originally intended to hear testimony on December 19, 
but owing to the possibility of the case dragging out and requiring a second session 
after the holidays it was deemed advisable to change the date so as to make it 
possible to get all cf the evidence in before holiday week. 

It is not possible to forecast the nature of the proceedings, but it is not generally 
believed by tapline interests that the hearing will be unduly prolonged or that the 
evidence to be presented will be of a complicated nature. It is presumed, however, 
that this hearing will be at least the first step in the final adjustment of the tapline 
question as far as that adjustment lies within the province of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


THE WINDOW GLASS SITUATION AND OUTLOOK. 


He is a wise man who would endeavor at this time to prognosticate the future of 
window glass, for today the situation is in as chaotic condition as it was prior to 
April, 1909, when everyone was for himself and the devil for the hindmost. 

The government’s fight against the alleged glass trust is blamed for the present 
situation. Prior to the formation of the Imperial Window Glass Company, in April, 
1909, many of the hand factories were idle beeause they could not compete with 
machine factories. The first move of the company, according to statements by its 
officers, was to increase wages 15 percent and this was followed by a 30 percent 
increase, although at that time the Imperial’s profit was only 6 and 7 percent. 

Under the order of the United States courts the Imperial Glass Company is now 
in course of liquidation which will leave the various hand glass factories to compete 
individually with the machine factories. All these hand glass factories have notified 
their men that they can not be operated except under the old Lake Erie scale, and 
this is a reduction of 55 percent from the wages paid by the Imperial Window Glass 
Company. 

Jobbers and wholesalers are all at sea. Prices have dropped with a thud and it is 
tated that some of the jobbers in Detroit, Mich., have increased their discounts to 











‘ 


90 and 30 for singles and 90 and 40 for doubles off jobbers’ October 1, 1903, list as 
against the list of the American Window Glass Company’s discounts of 90 and 15 
singles and 90 and 27 doubles off manufacturers’ list, and it is believed the end is 
not yet. 

It is thought that the Imperial and the American were both forced to lower their 
prices by certain interests which held considerable of their paper which would greatly 
reduce their stocks. It has been estimated that the American and the Imperial had 
about 1,500,000 boxes of glass in stock at that time. 

The glass consuming interests have absorbed large quantities of this and the 
companies have lately withdrawn their discounts and are treating every order 
separately as it comes in. In the meantime the wholesalers and jobbers are praying 
for the best. 


KEEPING BOOKS IN THE RETAIL YARD. 


The retail lumber dealer has many problems, and certainly the most complex of them 
is the problem of bookkeeping. He wrestles with the questions of free delivery or 
no delivery, of yard location on the railroad or away from the railroad, or advertising 
this way or that, and various other rough spots in the road. If he succeeds in solving 
all of them to his own satisfaction and the satisfaction of the community he can 
always go back to the lumber yard and find his bookkeeping problem staring him 
in the face. 

There are certainly well defined methods and principles in the keeping of books. 
But not all of them are exactly adjusted to the requirements of a retail lumber yard. 
That business is different. The stock of the retail lumber dealer is becoming more 
complex every day. Every wood has its- grades and every grade has its sizes. By 
the time the retail lumber dealer figures clear down the line he is in some doubt 
as to the degree of particularity with which these things should be recorded in his 
books. The modern retail lumber yard is one that not only sells lumber but is in 
reality a building material yard where everything that goes into the permanent con- 
struction of a building, except plumbing, is a part of the natural stock in trade. 
The widening of the retailer’s sphere of merchandising increases his bookkeeping 
difficulties, and the system which did very well a few years ago may become very 
intricate and obscure with his constant accessions of stock and the changed character 
of his business. 

There certainly must be bookkeeping methods that are particularly applicable to 
the retail lumber business. They are not the product of any commercial college nor 
the invention of an expensive accountant. They are often worked out by the retail 
lumber dealer himself, who knows just the difficulties with which he has to contend and 
is in the best position to discover short cuts and simplifying methods. 

An inspection of the books of a hundred retail lumber yards will reveal vastly 
different methods. One man is running strongly to the card index idea and keeps 
his books largely in filing cabinets and other cases. Another man is sticking just 
as resolutely to the fine old ledgers and journals and recording each item in the most 
intimate detail. Other dealers have sought relief in the loose leaf system, and it 
undoubtedly has its numerous advocates. 

On page 47 of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week appear two letters, one from a 
retailer in Wisconsin and the other from a retail concern in New York, asking for 
enlightenment on this subject. The letters prove that there is no geographical restric- 
tion of this problem. It is in the desire to inform these two correspondents and 
retailers at large that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has instituted a Retail Bookkeeping 
contest, the details of which are explained on page 47 in connection with the letters 
of inquiry. It is believed that many retailers will be glad to come forward with 
information that will be of value to their brothers in opening and conducting a 
system of accounts. 

The invitation is general. It includes the owner, the bookkeeper, or anyone else 
who has ideas on the best method for keeping books in a retail lumber yard. ‘he 
occasion will give the retail trade an opportunity to describe various systems in 
detail, not only the system that is proving satisfactory in practice but the system 
which would be considered ideal. The letters will be awaited with much interest, and 
those who write them will have the satisfaction of knowing that they have contributed 
materially to the solution of that which well may be called one of the knottiest prob- 
lems of the retail lumber trade. 


KANSAS CITY AND YELLOW PINE. 


An editorial visit to Kansas City last week proved a source of welcome revelat-ons 
with respect to that remarkable city and to the large yellow pine interests of wi ich 
it is a conspicuous center. As appears from a special article in the news coluins 
of this paper, the industrial and commercial importance of the town latterly [as 
undergone notable expansion. As has lohg been well understood, the typical Kansas 
City lumberman has attained a commercial, social and personal eminence thai is 
surpassed nowhere. To meet and talk with these people leaves no reason to do ibt 
this fact and in no case could fail to justify the analysis referred to as printed 
elsewhere. As a result of numerous personal interviews with leading operators thcre 
it may be said that the current volume of the trade movement is fairly satisfactory, 
but that prices continue unaccountably weak and unstable, with no dissent as to the 
main fact and no two versions of the cause exactly coinciding. In a number of 
instances the only explanation offered was that of citing, in an altogether bee 
promiscuous or sweeping fashion, overproduction. Reference to recent statistical 
data failed to disclose excessive production, but it was urged that even a small 
margin suffices to superinduce weakness. In this connection it is pertinent to cite the 
further fact that in the days of white pine ascendency the custom of earrying large 
accumulations of stock caused no apprehension of serious consequences. Of course 
the conditions involved in this comparison’ are in various respects different, but i 
spite of that the yellow pine people seem prone to lay needless stress upon the small 
margin of accumulation over production shown by their own clearing house rep 
In a general way there was none to challenge the deductions that the state of trade 
at large should afford the lumber industry better support and that its products ought 
to command higher prices. 

From a bulletin of recent date issued by the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso 
it appears that there are a large number of ‘‘unplaced orders in the hands ° 
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dealers’’ and that they, the dealers, ‘‘seem to be having more difficulty in getting 
the mills to accept them at the prices offered.’’ From this condition it may be 
argued that the buyer is in growing need of stock and that the mills are in less 
need of orders or, as the bulletin further states: ‘‘We are also told that buyers 
are having more trouble placing business with the mills and that they, the mills, are 
holding for better prices.’’ Besides these wholesome tendencies, it appears that 
various carbuilding houses are in the market for moderate bills of framing stuff 
and sills but at prefixed prices considered too low. Here again some revival is 
noted and encouragement is justified. Elsewhere in this department the attention 
of yellow pine manufacturers is called to a current opening for a larger use of 
wood blocks for street paving purposes, which adequately taken advantage of might 
serve to fill some part of the gap caused by the withdrawal so largely of the railroads 
from forest product markets. 

In short, the one conclusion justified by the facts seems to be that yellow pine 
markets are unsatisfactory and that the reasons therefor consist principally of either 
groundless or exaggerated facts and deductions. Price makers are afraid of them- 
selves and of what others have done or may do. One Kansas City wholesaler said 
that he had bought a carload of stuff and sold it to another wholesaler to fill an 
order, both realizing a profit from the transaction. One deduction from his stand- 
point was that wholesalers are not the worst price cutters. How successfully to 
invoke the necessary backbone and whence the stiffening is to come are the questions 
of the hour. Mill folks have had oceans of advice on the subject, but thus far have 
failed either to utilize or improve upon it. 





LUMBER TRAFFIC ON THE ERIE CANAL. 


In 1873 shipments eastward from the Tonawandas by way of the Erie canal 
amounted to 89,273,285 feet of lumber. The next year, 1874, shipments totaled 
115,752,111 feet. That marked the rise of the white pine movement from Great 
Lake origins to eastern markets by way of the canal. There was a steady enlarge- 
ment in the volume of shipments of northwestern pine, with some fluctuation from 
year to year, until the climax in 1889, in which year 363,569,621 feet were forwarded 
by way of the canal. In 1891 there was a drop to 293,211,898 feet, and in no year 
thereafter did the amount reach 300,000,000 feet. In 1892, ,’93, ’94, ’97 and 1901 
over 200,000,000 in each year were shipped. Down to 1907, with the exception of the 
years just indicated, shipments totaled between 100,000,000 and 185,000,000 feet. 

When the canal was officially closed, on November 15, this year, canal shipments 
footed up 81,506,919 feet. 

The rise and decline of the Erie canal lumber traffic have closely paralleled the rise 
and decline of northern pine production and marketing of the Great Lakes region. 
Despite the large amount of lumber that has gone eastward by rail the Tonawandas 
have held their share of the transfer between the lake mills and the eastern markets, 
and doubtless will maintain that position until the pine and hardwood supply, as 
well as that of hemlock, in Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Georgian bay 
region of Canada, shall have been exhausted. 

Another cause for the maintenance of the Erie canal as a lumber carrier is being 
developed by events. When the Panama canal shall have been completed there 
will be a heavy shipment of Pacific coast lumber to north Atlantic ports. Once 
‘elivered on that shore, it will seek markets in the interior. The enlarged Erie 
canal will furnish a cheap method of sending west Coast lumber into the interior. 
t is probable that a style of barge will be constructed to take lumber through the 
nal and thence by lake transit to Ohio ports on Lake Erie, to Detroit and perhaps 
‘arther up the lakes. 

But leaving that possibility out of the consideration, there will be a great market 
or west Coast lumber at the foot of Lake Erie, and Buffalo and the Tonawandas 

iy become distributing points, with a westward reach for fir, spruce, cedar lumber 
1d shingles, redwood and California pine. Such a movement would put new life 
into the Erie canal lumber traffic, only the flow would be westward instead of 
estward, as of old. 

\loreover, the enlarged Erie canal would provide a way for a larger shipment than 
heretofore of Inland Empire and northwest coast lumber, of a high class and value, 
tv the head of Lake Superior, and thence to the Atlantic seaboard and intermediary 
p ‘nts, by a combined rail and water route, in competition with shipments from 
tho west Coast, by way of the Panama canal, to Atlantic ports. Thus there would 
I lumber traffic in either direction, which might rise to large proportions. Such 

velopment would serve to perpetuate the Tonawanda gateway for the trade in 
lus ber. Stranger things than that may result from the completion of the Panama 
cecal and the enlargement of the old Erie ditch. 





SHINGLE VALUES AND COMPETITIVE SUBSTITUTES. 


\n interesting chart showing fluctuations in the value of red cedar shingles appears 
on page 47 of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. This graphic table covers 
prices from January 1, 1910, to date, showing a steady decline from April 1 to 
October 15, representing a break of $1.25 in clears and 35 cents in stars. It will be 
noted that since the middle of October there is a slight upward trend, although 
values are still abnormally low. This showing is of particular interest at this time 
owing to the fact that many retail lumber dealers are showing a disposition to 
disregard many of the cheaper grades of prepared roofing, finding that their customers 
are not getting satisfactory results from its use as a substitute for shingles and that 
a8 a protective measure they will be compelled to handle the more expensive grades 
or revert to shingles entirely. 

The greatly increased use of other roofing is largely blamable for the present 
condition of the shingle market, although the very instability of the market 
itself has had something to do with the unsatisfactory volume of business handled in 
recent months. The dealer is afraid of any commodity which fluctuates so rapidly 
that he is not able to judge the future of the market with a fair degree of certainty. 

In view of the unsatisfactory results accruing from the use of the, cheaper grades 
of substitute roofings and of the present low price of shingles there could 
be no better time than the present to start a shingle advertising campaign. Such a 
‘ampaign should have two objects. Primarily, of course, it should be designed to 





impress upon the dealer and the user the superior qualities of wooden shingles as 
compared with other roofings. But it also is important, if the shingle market is to 
be rehabilitated, that the dealer be assured of the future stability of values. Prices 
should not go far higher than they can be maintained legitimately; neither should 
they remain long at the low level now quoted. Of course it is impossible to do away 
with fluctuation which results'from car shortage and extraordinary demand such as 
the shingle mills had to deal with in 1906-1907, but the elimination of the transit 
ear evil will go far toward preventing that demoralization of the market of which the 
dealer is constantly in fear. 

Another thing which retail lumber dealers have not become as fully acquainted 
with as they should be is the recent improvement in shingle grading methods. Much 
work has been done along this line, but comparatively little has been said about it. 
If the shingle manufacturers can get together and agree on a scheme for telling the 
dealer about the steps that have been taken to remedy the complained of conditions, 
showing also that prices are as low as they can possibly go, and that speculative 
fluctuation has practically been eliminated, the result should be a general revival of 
the shingle trade. It is worth trying. 


EVOLUTION OF IMPROVEMENT IN MACHINERY. 


The importance of improved mechanical devices extends to practically every branch 
of the lumber industry. In fact, the entire trade today, with its prices and prac- 
tices, is built upon the results made possible by the improvements of the machinery 
which is employed in the processes of manufacture and the handling and distributing 
of lumber. 

it is not surprising that lumbermen should in some measure overlook the remarkable 
influence of improved machinery in revolutionizing the trade and eliminating many of 
the objectionable features of earlier years, since such improvements are so common 
as to become an everyday matter and are apt to be accepted as part of the duty of 
the machinery manufacturers. Reflection, however, lends a totally different aspect 
to the machinery branch of the business and emphasizes the importance of the news 
of mechanical betterments and inventions which from time to time appears in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

As an example of this fact, pages 52 and 53 of this issue are noteworthy, including, 
as they do, descriptions of machines and devices which relate to the sawing and 
resawing of lumber, motor drive in the saw and planing mills, woodworking con- 
trivances, including lathes and dowel machines, processes for getting the most 
possible good lumber out of low grade stock, and auxiliary devices for the engine 
room. In this varied ‘list is something applying to nearly every kind of plant which 
has to do with the mapufacture or working up of lumber, and it is certain that 
these articles contain money saving suggestions which are worthy of consideration, 
especially at a time when the producer must keep a watchful eye on his manufacturing 
costs. 

The fact that the machinery manufacturer, like every other business man, is trying 
to promote his sales should not deprive these things of the interest which arises 
from the fact that they may open a door to additional economies and greater profits. 


GROWING INTEREST IN WOOD PAVING BLOCKS. 


In the work of finding and promoting markets for yellow pine products 
the industry has here a field capable of absorbing a considerable share of 
the volume heretofore going into railroad construction and other uses on a 
larger scale than at this time. Cultivation here would be of the sort that 
pays, whether as an organized or individual policy. 

The above is the concluding paragraph of an editorial article in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of November 5. The suggestidn quoted foreshadowed an interest in 
the South that is growing to an extent promising important results. The withdrawal 
so largely of the railroads from the yellow pine markets creates an opening of large 
proportions and of a character to command attention. The incidental need of dealing 
with municipalities and of coming into contact witi their peculiar methods is a 
factor requiring attention and investigation, but one that is easily within bounds. 
It daily becomes more and more apparent, as was noted in the previous article already 
referred to, that wood blocks, already the vogue in the great capitals of Europe, 
particularly Paris, are the coming paving material of this country. Manufacturers 
of yellow pine have lately shown a disposition to consider and discuss the subject 
who in the past have not felt that way about it. They are beginning to see that it 
is worth cultivating, worth the trouble and expense necessary to develop its 








possibilities. 

The work of laying a block pavement on La Salle street, Chicago, was referred to 
and briefly described in the previous article. It now appears that the engineering 
department of the city government has decided to do the same thing with various 
other streets, including Fifth avenue from the river south, an important thoroughfare, 
involving a job of considerable magnitude. It also is said that the North Park 
Commission is planning so to pave Sheridan road, a lengthy north shore drive on 
which other sorts of pavements, notably macadam, have been tried with uniformly 
unsatisfactory results. Various southern cities have satisfactorily tested the utility 
of yellow pine for street paving purposes, including Montgomery, Ala., Meridian, 
Miss., Dallas and Houston, Tex., Jackson, Miss., Little Rock, Ark., and others. 
Some eastern cities have found wood blocks exceptionally satisfactory and will 
naturally continue their use. A leading thoroughfare of Philadelphia is paved 
with wood, the largest single job of its kind in the history of the country. 

The lack of attention paid heretofore to the consuming field noted doubtless is due 
to the fact that it is apart from the channels through which yellow pine ordinarily is 
marketed and with which sales folk generally are unfamiliar. In order satisfactorily 
to change this it will of course be necessary first to acquaint city engineering officials 
with the intrinsic value and cost of yellow pine for paving purposes and then in 
cases where it could be used to find a means of securing its adoption. Many available 
means to this end it would bé impossible definitely to indicate here, but according 
to the demands of each partitular ease these could be worked out by investigation 
and study. 

At the proper time and in a suitable way it will be in order for yellow pine people, 
either individually or collectively, to take and follow up the matter to conclusive ends. 
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COMPARISONS IN NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN PINE. 


At no period in the lumber business of the United States, except in times of 
especial activity in industry, have producers been satisfied with profits. The white 
and norway pine trade of three old midwestern producing states dragged along from 
the early ’40s until about 1862 or 1863, with the operators barely making a living, 
with a little surplus in good years and under especially favoring circumstances. With 
the civil war came an upturn of demand and prices induced by limited output and 
cheap money, culminating in a boom in the late ’60s, followed by a collapse with 
the panic of 1873. From the last named event to 1880 the business struggled along 
under the handicap of restricted credit, low prices for lumber, cheap stumpage 
values and constantly threatening bankruptcy of the operators. It was a time when 
the wholesale dealers were well on top, though that trade was sadly cut up by 
competition. 

After the restoration of specie payments in 1879 the white pine business improved 
rapidly, and it reached the state of a positive boom in 1881, but declined in 1882 and 
1883. From that crisis the demand increased under the influence of prosperity and 
the rapid settlement of the farther West, a condition that continued, with minor inter- 
ruptions, until the panic of 1893. In the meantime stumpage values had advanced to 
$3 or more a thousand. 

It was in these years that the price of lumber began to be based on the value 
of standing timber, and at one time a cencerted effort was made, through association 
of stumpage owners and mill operators, to establish a regular price for standing 
pine, as uniform as possible, varying to some extent in locality and accessibility to 
market. This organization did not long continue. But under the influence of an in- 
creasing demand for logs and lumber stumpage prices acquired a stable value, and 
became a basis for price of lumber. 

Thenceforward the white pine industry was profitable and men grew rich in its 
pursuit. But the owners of standing pine were the most opulent because they had 
obtained their holdings at very low values. Yet in times of poor market conditions 
they complained that prices were so low that they could make little or no money in 
manufacture on the basis of stumpage values, exactly as the manufacturers of southern 
pine are now complaining. When trade was booming and prices were advancing there 
was a profit in manufacturing and selling of lumber based on the prevailing stumpage 
value. 

The southern pine operators are passing through an experience like that of the 
northern pine men in the ’80s. It is a period when the price of standing timber has 
acquired a fixed value, within a certain range between minimum and maximum— 
that is, $3 to $5 a thousand. Much of this timber was, in the ’80s, bought at 50 
cents a thousand, sometimes at less, little account being made at that time of the land. 
All those familiar with the subject know how yellow pine stumpage values have been 
built up by northern, foreign and local demand, of the penetration of forested areas 
by railroads and tap lines, of the perfection of transportation by the elaboration 
of railway systems between the South and North and the development of the foreign 
trade. Capital has seen the opportunity and embraced it, though until twenty years 
ago it was tardy in taking hold. When capital bought up large holdings the upturn 
of timber values was assured. 

But this has come about: An established value of timber has made it necessary to 
have commensurate prices for lumber. Stumpage at $3 to $5 a thousand means logs 
at the mill at $6 to $9 a thousand, and more for a first class run of logs, or when cir- 
cumstances of season, haul, labor and other contingencies are taken into account. 
When all conditions favor, and the demand for lumber is urgent, with prices on the up 
grade, the timber owner can superimpose a price for his product, on the value of 
the raw material, that affords some profit. When the demand slackens, prices become 
soft and low and subject to the state of a ‘‘buyer’s market’’ either production must 
cease or the mill operator must sacrifice on his stumpage value. This is the present 
condition of the southern pine business. 

Here we come back to the original proposition: Demand for lumber in the current 
trade, at any given period, must be sufficient to maintain prices so that product can 
be turned out and marketed at figures that will yield a profit without robbing it from 
the market value of the timber. The northern pine operators always had difficulty 
in securing that result unless there was an extraordinary demand for lumber. The 
Michigan and Wiscoiisin pine owners who had bought their timber at almost nominal 
prices, especially those situated so that they could send their product to market by 
water at a freight rate of $1.25 to $1.50 a thousand, and their logs to mill by stream 
or raft instead of by rail, managed, through the period covered by their operations, 
to average a wealth producing profit for their output. Yet at times, if they had 
figured results on the basis of stumpage value, there would appear to be a loss. In 
fact, there were times when those who bought their logs found it hard to make any 
profit at all. It was those who bought stumpage in the lean years of 1850 to 1875, 
or thereabout, who acquired fortunes in the northern pine business; a statement that 
applies particularly to the lake mill concerns and those on upper Mississippi river 
waters. The outcome of their business careers was that of an average profit covering 
a period of thirty years or more, with interims of poor years and actual loss of 
stumpage values. 

And this feature should not be lost sight of: The northern pine operators had a 
kind of lumber that could be dried and stored for two years or more without 
deterioration, and during that time remained an asset on which credit could be main- 
tained. This gave opportunity for a wholesale yard trade to be built up and main- 
tained at various points along the lakes and on the middle Mississippi river. Thus 
the capital to do the business between the mill and the retail yard was greatly 
enlarged and amplified. The mill concerns to a large extent sold their entire output 
to the wholesale dealers, which secured to such concerns the necessary funds to 
finance their operations from one year to another. 

The southern pine owners and lumber manufacturers are not so well situated in 
respect to holding and marketing lumber as were their northern predecessors. They 
must market as they saw. When trade in the country at large is slack it is felt 
immediately at the mills. The southern pine operators much dislike to see their mill 
output accumulate, for it has a direct effect on prices in the process of distribution. 
If the operators in the old white and norway pine states felt the absence of an active 
demand for lumber and resultant weak prices the southern manufacturers feel it much 
more under the necessity of constant shipments. What the southern pine trade needs 








is some method whereby the producer can finance what becomes a surplus in periods 
of dull trade, so that it can be carried untif demand shall be equal to clearing it away 
without sacrificing the value of the timber. This is a problem each manufacturer 
must solve for himself, but its importance can not be overestimated. 





FAIR PLAY FOR THE LOGGING RAILROADS. 


Outside of lumbering circles little recognition has been accorded the great impor- 
tance of logging railroads in opening up to settlement and cultivation timbered areas 
of the United States. Such projects have been looked upon as incidental to the 
lumber business, profitable only to the sawmill operator and grudgingly, if at all, 
appreciated as a factor in commercial development and trunk line railway extension. 

In its issue of July 9 the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published a tabulation of the 
value of logging railroad properties in a limited area in the South, which showed 
that they were practically equal in mileage to the Pennsylvania system, including the 
lines east and west of Pittsburg, and that they represented at an inside figure an 
investment somewhere between $40,000,000 and $50,000,000. The LUMBERMAN also 
called attention to the fact that these roads—in the South particularly—have been the 
entering wedge for trunk line railroad extension, and that the facilities which they 
have afforded have immensely increased the productiveness of territory which otherwise 
would have been barren for many years. Considering the fact that the right of these 
socalled logging railroads to receive compensation for the service they render has 
lately been questioned, an article in the Railway Age-Gazette, of November 3, 1910, 
is of unusual interest, dealing as it does with the logging roads of the west coast of 
the United States and those of British Columbia, including all of that section from 
San Francisco ‘‘nearly up to the Arctic circle.’’ 

Reviewing the history of these roads, it is stated that they first began to appear in 
the ’90s, and now represent 2,000 miles of railroad, requiring annual purchases for 
repairs and replacements of $1,500,000 and an additional $1,000,000 for new lines 
and equipment, or a total annual outlay of about $2,500,000. The state of Washington 
in 1909, it is stated, had 630.75 miles of these lines, divided among 154 saw mills, 
or an average of about 4.09 miles per mill. The longest line was that of the Polson 
Logging Company, which had thirty-two miles of road, but three companies owned 
twenty miles or more of track each. These figures do not include several short lines 
carrying on a general railway business but dependent for 90 percent of their revenue 
upon the saw mill; neither do they include the logging branches of transcontinental 
systems. The author of this article estimates the cost of a representative mile of 
main line logging road in Washington or British Columbia at $7,655 and the cost of 
equipping a road operating one yard, or one standard crew of men in the woods, 
at $29,200. On this basis it is estimated that the total cost of ten miles of road 
and equipment is about $110,000. He also calls attention to the considerable improve 
ment in late years in the character and location of the main lines of these logging 
roads. Four percent grades have become the general limit where a few years ago 
15 percent grades were not unusual; 12-degree curves are the maximum where a few 
years ago 25-degree curves were numerous; 56-pound rail is considered the standard, 
all weights between 36- and 65-pound being in use. All of this is interesting, but the 
erux of the whole matter is in the following statement: 

‘*Just now they are indispensable to modern logging and to the production of 
cheap lumber; in the future they will be of inestimable value in building up the 
country and as feeders to the trunk lines. The economic value of the logging roads 
is constantly increasing. They are one of the few permanent assets which the 
country will gain from the devastation of its forests.’’ 

This recognition of the future value of the Pacific coast logging roads, coming 
from a railway authority, is timely and should be appreciated. It calls attention 
most forcibly, however, to the fact that the great logging railroad system of ihe 
South has not had fair recognition. Investigation into the origin and history of 
main and branch lines of the leading railway systems of the southern states shows 
that the logging railroads have formed the nucleus for the construction of a network 
of railroad which has greatly multiplied the productiveness of several of the states 
the lands of which could be opened to agriculture only by removal of the timber. 
In the prairie states the development of agriculture has of itself been sufficient 
incentive for the building of railroads. The movement of crops and supplies for the 
farm, and the passenger traffic arising from the development of farm life and agri- 
cultural centers, combined, have been sufficient to make railroa ‘ing profitable. In 
those states where removal of the timber necessarily precedes agricultural development 
the logging railroad has hastened that development by eliminating the number of 
years that the farmer ordinarily must wait for transportation. Southern cutover 
lands are therefore becoming more and more attractive to the investor and are salable 
to the farmer at prices which could not be obtained even for lands of higher grade 
or for lands the clearing of which would cost considerably less where transportation 
facilities were not available. 

In all of the timbered states much of the revenue for government purposes /ias 
come from the lumber industry until the timber has been removed. When that ‘ime 
comes and the lumber producer ceases to furnish revenue and a means of livelilood 
for the population it is important that agriculture shall follow immediately upon the 
cessation of lumbering operation in order that there may be no break in the pro 
ductiveness of the land which is the primary source of the state’s wealth. The 
lumbering railroads have been the most important factor in bringing about this desira- 
ble condition. They have made it possible to settle and cultivate lands which but 
for their operation and eventual absorption by large railroad systems might lie useless 
and unproductive for many years. In some of the states railroad commissions )\avé 
taken official notice of this utility of the logging roads and have practically forced 
them into the channels of general traffic. In many other instances economic conditions 
have brought about the same result, so that the percentage of logging roads utilized 
solely for the purpose of hauling logs for the saw mill is very small when all of the 
lines originally built for this purpose are taken into account. It should be borne 
in mind, too, that these roads have been built without subsidy and without assistance 
from the general public. They represent no inflated stock issues and all that they 
ask is that they shall be permitted to earn a reasonable return upon their actual 
investment in road, equipment and operation, which, by comparison with the Aemands 
of some of the great railroad systems, seems reasonably modest. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE. 








As a whole the lumber trade west of the Allegheny mountains lately has shown 
rather more life than in October, probably because the shortness of stocks in retail 
yards and in the hands of many consumers has rendered it necessary to accumulate a 
little before winter. Besides, car shortages in the South have induced dealers and 
consumers in the northern section of the country to hasten forward lumber already 
bought and urge the shipment of delayed orders for fear of blockades. In several 
of the midwestern cities active building operations are still in progress, with a cor- 
responding demand for lumber. A notable instance of this kind is in Chicago and 
suburbs, where permits in large numbers are issued daily and reports from dealers 
indicate a large amount of construction in progress, with daily starting of buildings 
and a prospect that the movement will continue throughout the winter whenever the 
weather shall permit. The like is doubtless true of all the growing cities of the 
interior. In the eastern states trade conditions dependent on building are not so 
favorable as in midcountry. In New York and the metropolitan district building 
this year has been less than is usual in that community. The season is now so near 
the end that no advance is expected in the building line until next season. 

Reports show that inventory time begins to cast its shadow before. It is well 
known that dealers and consumers buy no more lumber than is absolutely necessary 
before the holidays, unless the sure prospect of advances in prices gives some oppor- 
tunity for speculation. It can not be said that at the present time any such 
advantage is in sight. Hence a swell in the volume of wholesale trade is improbable, 
except in special instances, until after the first of the new year, though there may be 
some contracting at current prices for next year’s delivery. The tendency is, 
however, to reject offers to contract on the present market basis, as most operators 
believe, or at least hope, that next year’s prices will be better than those now 
prevalent. Whether that expectation shall be realized will, of course, depend on the 
size of the demand for consumption. There certainly must be more demand and more 
buying on faith in the future—that is, more of speculative buying—before there can 
be any uplift of prices, unless production shall be greatly curtailed, which is not yet 
much in evidence, except on the north Pacific coast, in instances. Several reports 
this week indicate that since the elections trade has fallen off, instead of advancing 
as was expected would be the case after election. This result seems to show that 
the elections had little to do with the state of the lumber business or any other. 
Even the Wall Street stock market failed to respond to voting results. The causes 
influencing the lumber trade are financial, industrial and commercial, and do not 
much depend on politics or the shifting of party control, especially in an ‘‘off 
year.’’ The cause of present moderation and soft prices in the lumber trade is the 
absence of buoyancy in the demand such as induces the placing of large forward 


contracts and speculative buying. 
* * 


Manufacturers are counting on the low state of stock in secondary hands for a 
sharp rise of demand early in the new year. Doubtless there will be a seasonable 
increase in preparation for the spring trade, especially in the Southwest and the 
middle West, to some extent. But there must be a reaching ahead for stocks, under 
the stimulus of expected advances in prices, before retail dealers or consumers will 
make any effort to accumulate iumber much beyond current needs. In order to bring 
about this result either a pronounced increase of consumption or a decided decrease 
of output will be necessary. Such changes in relation between demand and supply 
have not yet developed even an initiative. It is supposed that the railroads will 
place large schedules on the market after the beginning of next year, but nothing 
certain about that yet has come to view. Liberal buying by the railroads would be 
a great help, especially to the southern pine and oak trades, and it is to be 
hoped that it will put in an appearance within a few weeks. The crop outturn in 
the interior is counted on to enlarge the demand for lumber. This influence already 
is being felt in Texas, measurably in the surplus wheat states, and in the middle 
South, where cotton is a factor affecting local improvements. But after all of an 
encouraging nature has been considered the fact remains that there must be an 
extraordinary demand the country over, and a consequent reaching forward for 
stocks, before there can be any substantial advance in prices. Better prices are what 
the soft lumber manufacturers are in crying need of, and that condition would not 
hurt some branches of the hardwood trade. Under present e-nditions the demand 
is for high grade stock, while the lower qualities are neglected. This is one of the 
features that always pertain to a dull and exacting market, and it makes the differ- 
ence between good times and bad times in the lumber trade. Active and voracious 
demand sweeps in all classes of lumber and profits are correspondingly increased. 

* a * 

Probably the statement made from St. Louis of a steady demand for mixed car- 

loads, with demand for quick shipment, the call coming from all parts of the 
country, describes the general state of the yellow pine 

SOUTHERN PINB. trade. The orders indicate that lumber is being bought 
for immediate use. This would naturally be the case in 

view of the fact that stocks in the yards of city and country have been kept down to 
the minimum all season. Not even the car shortage alarm has been sufficient to 
induce dealers to stock their yards much beyond current needs. Yet it is said that 
the car situation has assumed a more serious aspect than generally was expected. 
The tendency is general to want quick shipments while at the same time the manu- 
facturers are unable, in many cases, to get cars to make shipments. At Kansas 
City the report is of much more buoyancy in the market than had been apparent for 
Some time. The call is from the retailers, but the wholesalers continue to complain 
of a lack of pushing demand necessary for a good businesss. There has been slight or 
no reduction of stocks at the mills, but car shortage has stimulated business on the 
main railroad lines, where mills are able to make quick deliveries. Orders are 
accompanied by the injunction ‘to ‘‘rush.’’? At New Orleans demand is rated fair, 
pr — rule weak. Car shortage in that part of the field has had but 
Peony ct so far. Several mills have been shut down, while some are running on a 
y shift only. Thus it is concluded that the cut is being restricted. ‘The export 








demand is quiet, but dealers are looking for improvement early next year. At 
Pittsburg the activity that characterized dealings in southern pine earlier in the fall 
has quieted down since election and the volume of business handled is somewhat 
restricted. Orders are falling below the daily average of last month. Car shortage 
ycontinues to affect the movement of lumber to some degree. Prices continue to be 
in a Sagging condition, but variations are not serious. In Cincinnati the woodworking 
establishments and manufacturers of interior building material are steadily busy and 
use up a considerable quantity of yellow pine. This steady consumption of lumber 
is characteristic of all the northern cities where building continues active, and is 
especially pronounced in the big centers. There would be a greater call for yellow 
pine for interior work if it were not for the fact that oak is now the choice for both 
dwellings and business structures, with cypress, birch and gum sandwiched in by way 
of variety. The popularity of maple and oak for flooring, and their use in flats and 
other common structures, have also deprived southern pine of outlet to some extent. 
In these times of severe competition between the roads, accompanied by a hand-to- 
mouth movement, any leading road feels competition with unusual severity. In the 
eastern states the southern pine business is generally reported unsatisfactory. Thus 
it appears that manufacture and trade are much larger than they were last year, but 
still they are not enough to solidify prices as a basis for an advance. It would appear 
from this situation that what the southern pine business needs is a sudden swell of 


forward, speculative buying to restore prices to a paying basis. 


The general condition of the white and norway pine trade has not changed 
essentially from that described in previous reports. Good lumber is strongly held, 
which includes the medium grades. But low grade com- 
mon and cull lumber is near to being a drug in the 


NORTHERN PINE. 


market. It is even reported that some are so anxious 


for business as to do some shaving on high grade stock. But it does not seem that 
such weakness can go far. At this season, when all cutters-up of white pine are 


narrowing down operations preparatory to inventory taking and year-end settlements, 
it is only natural that stock buying is held in abeyance for the time being. At 
Minneapolis practically all the mills are closed down for the season, and stocks on 
hand are not much in excess of 50 percent of those at a like time last year. Shipments 
are lighter than a year ago, but have lately improved a little. 


Some fair sized orders are reported at Seattle, but trade as a whole is not brisk. 
Many mills in the Sound country are curtailing the cut, which it is thought will have 


MOUNTAIN AND begin. At Tacoma it is reported that the fir market 


SLOPE. has a stronger tone, though prices are still at bedrock. 
Inquiries have increased, with a desire shown to get orders placed before prices shall 
advance. But few orders are being taken for future delivery on the present price 
basis. California demand is getting better, with some indications that prices are 


a good effect on the demand when the spring trade shall 


hardening. It is thought that prices on lumber shipped foreign may advance, as the 
market overseas continues good. No. 1 logs are selling at a premium, but ordinary 
runs are unchanged in price. At Minneapolis demand and supply in the red cedar 
shingle market have dwindled to a low point. At Puget Sound points the shingle 
trade is quiet, with prices east hanging at $1.60 a thousand. Several mills were 
added during the week to the closed down list. From Spokane it is indicated that 
stocks at the Inland Empire mills are in fine form and orders for shop lumber are 
fairly brisk. Owing to the good crops that have been grown in California this year, 
and the general prosperity of the state, it is expected that the demand for lumber 
will be good throughout the winter and spring. 
% * 

A general better feeling is expressed from Cincinnati and other Ohio river hard- 
wood markets. Consuming manufacturers are receiving enough orders to keep their 
factories running, but are employing no more help than 
is absolutely necessary. More cabinet makers are out of 
work in Cincinnati than has been the case for several 
years, which shows that the factories are not usually busy. For one thing, the 
furniture business, which started up briskly after vacation season, has sloped off 
notably, the demand for medium grade and cheap product having been supplied in 
a measure. In the general trade in southern woods plain oak seems to be the leader, 
with medium grades of quarter sawed oak following in the wake of plain, while 
first and second quarter sawed oaks are inclined to a moderate movement. In the 
North rock maple commands most attention, with good birch also at the front. 
Memphis reports the hardwood demand increasing, while the volume of business 
would be greater if the railroads would furnish cars sufficient to make steady 
shipments. The improving tendeney in the lower grades continues, while stocks in 
the higher grades are considerably broken. The foreign trade looks more favorable. 


HARDWOODS. 


x * * 

Demand for wide, clear stock for automobile bodies is doing better than during 
the late months of summer and early autumn. The factories are getting to work again 
after their pause to review the situation and make sure 
of their going, and the prospect seems to be of big busi- 
ness in the motor car industry next year. Clear, wide 
poplar is also wanted for the wagon and carriage makers and good thick poplar 
for shop purposes. Altogether the poplar trade is looking up considerably. 


POPLAR. 


* * * 


At New Orleans the market for cypress is reported featureless, with no note- 
worthy change in demand or prices. Tank and first and second clears are reported 
fairly firm. Scarcity of cars is a handicap to shipments and lumber is being sent 
to Atlantic ports by water. Reports about the cypress trade at consuming centers 
in the North generally indicate a steady movement on account of interior finish and 
general shop purposes. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 

Approximately 4,000 acres of land near San Benito, Tex., 
was bought November 8 by a syndicate of Italians for 
$1,000,000. They will convert the property into gardens. 

Dr. A. Marshall Elliott, professor of romance languages 
at Johns Hopkins university, and one of the foremost schol- 
ars and writers in that field of literature, died at Baltimore, 
Md., November 9 at the age of 64 years. He was decorated 
in 1907 with the Cross of the French Legion of Honor. 

November 10 the Chicago Telephone Company reported a 
net gain of telephones of 3,414 in the city and 361 in the 
country for October. November 1 there were 232,153 tele- 
phones in Chicago and 60,435 in the country. 

At Council Bluffs, Iowa, the third annual exposition of 
the National Horticultural Congress and the first annual 
exhibition of the Missouri valley corn show opened November 
10 and will continue ten days. The horticultural congress 
contains over 1,000 exhibits, thirty-eight states being repre- 
sented. In the corn show there are 700 entries and exhibits 
from the Missouri valley section of Iowa. 

Work on reclaiming and converting into farms 17,500 
acres of swamp land located in parts of Maine, Deer Creek, 
Maple Creek, Liberty and Bovina townships, Wisconsin, 
will begin about December 1. Chicago capitalists have in- 
vested $1,000,000 in the project. 

According to a report just made by the United States cus- 
toms officers at Nome, Alaska, seventy-six American and 
foreign vessels entered that port during the navigation 
season just closed, bringing in 2,154 passengers and taking 
out 4,609. 

At Los Angeles, Cal., November 9, the 600 miles of the 
Pacific Electric railway, together with power plants, cars 
and other equipment, passed to the control of the Southern 
l'acific Railroad Company. 

Eugene B. Ely, November 14, proved that the aeroplane 
will be a great factor in naval warfare of the future when, 
arising from the deck of the cruiser Birmingham, at Hamp- 
ton Roads, he made a flight of five miles in five minutes 
and landed easily on shore. 

The aggregate value of all classes of property in Illinois, 
as fixed by the state board of equalization, November 12, 
is $6,499,105,928, an increase of $123,160,578 over the 
aggregate value a year ago. 

Between 1901 and 1909 Chicago increased the product of 
its manufactures from $1,086,248,000 to $1,495,262,500. 

Within a few weeks the Roosevelt dam and powerhouse in 
Salt River valley, Arizona, will be completed. The reservoir 
is 280 feet high and 1,080 feet long and will contain enough 
water to cover the state of Delaware one foot deep. 

Three thousand members of the National Electric Light 
Association will hold their annual convention next April 
and a number of cities are engaged in the spirited contest 
for the convention. Washington, D. C., has raised a sub- 
scription fund. 

R. F. Scott, a manufacturer of Cadiz, Ohio, announced No- 
vember 12 that he will give $5,000 to any aviator who will 
carry him from Baltimore, Md., to Wheeling, W. Va., in an 
aeroplane. 

An increase of over $2,000,000 in gross receipts during the 
fiscal year of 1910, as compared to 1909, is shown by the 
recent annual statement of the Seaboard Air Line railroad. 

Chicago's postoflice handled 745,445,912 pieces of mail 
matter in 1909 and a few millions of these were misdirected. 

Eight boat companies have just formed a merger, capital- 
ized at $10,000,000, which will control practically the entire 
ouput from Maine to the Mississippi river. 

Five miners were killed and eighteen injured in an ex- 
plosion November 11 in a mine at Panama, Ill. Fifty men 
were rescued. 

Eighty-three persons, comprising the passengers and crew 
of the wrecked steamship Portland, which was beached in 
the mouth of Katalla river November 12, are stranded on 
Katalla island, off Alaska, and are entirely cut off from the 
outside world. 

Fifteen hundred men, with teams and roadmaking ma- 
chinery, constructed a modern wagon highway between Cof- 
feyvilie and Independence, Kan., twenty miles, between‘ the 
hours of 7 a. m. and sunset, November 15. 

‘Two persons were injured, one seriously, and a score of 
others panic stricken, early November 16 at Chicago, when a 
freight engine crashed broadside into an engine pulling train 
No. 3 of the Great Western line, knocking the engine from 
the rails and completely overturning it. 

With delegates from many sections of the United States 
and from foreign countries in attendance, the first world’s 
Christian citizenship conference began November 16 at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. One of the subjects to be considered is divorce. 

Andrew’ Carnegie will celebrate his seventy-fifth birthday 
this week by making a gift of $3,500,000 to the Carnegie 
Technical School at Pittsburg, Pa. He previously has given 
$20,000,000 to the institute. 

John La Farge, believed by some to have been the greatest 
mural painter since the death of Puvis de Chavannes, and a 
noted worker in stained glass, died at Providence, R. I., 
November 14, at the age of 65 years. 

New York’s state department of health is seeking the co- 
operation of the various railroads operating in New York 
state in abolishing the common drinking cup from trains 
and railroad stations. 

The new steamship Kursk arrived at New York fram 
Libau, Russia, November 13, making the voyage in ten 


and one-half days, cutting the previous record between 
the two ports by fourteen hours. 


Washington. 

According to a recent report of the United States assay 
office at Seattle, Wash., receipts of gold from January 1 to 
November 8 from Alaska and British American mines is 
given as $10,507,621.94. Of this $9,309,109.75 .came from 
Alaska, $1,036,296.03 from British Columbia and $97,021.75 
from the Yukon territory. Other sources in Canada con- 
tributed $64,994.41. 

According to the revenue and expense report, issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission November 11, the 
total net revenue of the steam railroads in the United 
States last July was $73,477,590, or $308.51 a mile of line, 
against $78,139,043, or $335.06 a mile of line, in July, 1909. 

Florida has a population of 751,189, an increase of 222,- 
597, or 42.1 percent over 528,542 in 1900, as enumerated by 
the federal Census Bureau and announced November 10. 

From a maximum of $58,600,000 in 1905 exports from the 
United States to China have declined to $15,500,000, which 
is the total estimated for the present year, ending next 
month, according to a bulletin of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor issued November 11. 


Henry T. Gage, United States minister at Lisbon, Portugal, 
November 12 informed Dr. Bernardino Machado, minister of 
foreign affairs, that the United States recognizes the pro- 
visionai government of Portugal. 


United States Consul Birch, of Alexandria, Egypt, in a 
report to the government recently, says that the cotton crop 
in Egypt this year will be nearly 700,000,000 pounds, as 
compared with a yield of 500,000,000 pounds last year. 

November 10 the first large consignment of railroad ties 
shipped from Australia to the United States was on its way 
to Rodondo, Cal. The ties, about 66,000 in number, are 
mainly iron bark. 

Statistics just compiled by the Treasury Department, 
including reports from 7,145 national banks and 15,948 
state and private banks, show that banking capital employed 
in the United States increased $80,000,000 during the year. 
Individual deposits in all the banks increased more than 
$1,240,000,000 and the aggregate assets increased $1,355,- 
000,000. 

Pensions for all employees of national banks and protec- 
tion for their families in case of death was proposed Novem- 
ber 14 to the T'reasury Department by the mutual life in- 
surance companies. 


In his annual report November 14, Col. E. M. Weaver, 
chief of the division of militia to the chief of staff, states 
that the solution to the hostile attitude of unions toward 
the militia lies in the creation of a state constabulary on 
the lines of Pennsylvania's. 


United States Senator Alexander Stephens Clay, of Geor- 
gia, died of heart disease at Atlanta, Ga., November 13, at 
the age of 57 years. He was serving his third term in the 
United States senate. 

New Hampshire has a population of 430,572, an increase 
of 18,984 over 411,588 in 1900, according to the announce- 
ment by the federal Census Bureau November 12. 

During the fiscal year 1910, the value of merchandise 
exported from the United States to Canada was $13,500,- 
000. Of the $7,666,000 of India rubber exported from the 
United States $3,333,000 went to Canada. 

Total exports from the United States for the fiscal year 
1910 were valued at $35,000,000, a gain of 41 percent over 
that of the year preceding and 33 percent over the annual 
average. 

In a special report published in the latest issue of the 
bulletin of the Bureau of Commerce and Labor, Dr. C. W. 
A. Veditz, who has made an investigation of child labor in 
Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, Switzerland and Italy, 
reports shocking conditions. 

Attorney General Wickersham, by direction of President 
Taft, recently began an inquiry to determine whether 6,000 
acres of valuable oil lands in California were known to 
contain oil when patented to the Southern Pacific Railway 
Company. If such is the case suit to recover will be in- 
stituted. 

Secretary Meyer, who returned recently to Washington 
from an extensive trip of inspection of the navy yards and 
stations, cut off $300,000 of naval expenditure in these 
yards. ' . 

A large quantity of insulated copper wire, such as is used 
for electrical currents of high tension, has been found by 
divers under and about the hull of the Maine. 

President Taft was informed at Panama November 15 that 
the Panama canal will be completed December 1, 1913, within 
the $375,000,000 already authorized. The official date of the 
opening remains January 1, 1915. 

Guthrie is the capital of Oklahoma, and not Oklahoma 
City, was the decision handed down by the state supreme 
court November 15. 

As officially announced by the federal Census Bureau 
November 16, San Francisco has a population of 416,912; 
Oakland, Cal., 150,174; Berkeley, Cal., 40,434; Alameda, 
Cal., 23,883, and Great Falls, Mont., 13,948. 

In the test of high explosives directed against the Puritan 
at Norfolk harbor November 15, the battleship sank within 
five minutes after the explosion. However, the test fully 
confirmed the contention of ordnance experts that the armor 
piercing shell is a more destructive weapon of offense. 

Retired navy officers who have been engaged in active 
duty on full pay are being relieved gradually by younger 
officers, Secretary Meyer taking this step in line with his 


announced policy of economy and increased efficiency in the 
department, 

Paints and varnishes annually used in the United States 
exceed $200,000,000 in value, according to the United States 
Geological Survey, in a recent report on mineral resources of 
the country. 





FOREIGN. 


Immigration figures for the first four months of the 
present fiscal year, April to July, published by the Canadian 
Immigration Department November 12, showed that 155,- 
549 immigrants arrived, against 90,249 for the correspond- 
ing four months of 1909. Immigration from the United 
States increased from 40,267 to 54,699, while immigration 
via ocean ports increased from 49,982 to 100,850. 


At Tolteca, Hidalgo, Mexico, a modern cement plant, 
which has been under construction since September, 1909, 
has just been completed at a cost of upward of 1,000,000 
pesos. The company is composed of American capitalists 
and has a plant at Louisville, Ky. 


Gen. Jose Valladares, who has been opposing the Hon- 
duran government at Amapala, sent a telegram to President 
Davilla, November 18, acknowledging defeat and stating 
that he is ready to surrender the town. 

Diplomatic representatives of the United States, Germany, 
Russia, Sweden and Norway November 11 notified the for- 
eign office at Lisbon, Portugal, that they were authorized to 
resume negotiations with the Portuguese government on cur- 
rent affairs. 

At Moncalieri, Italy, the marriage of Prince Victor Napo 
leon Bonapart, “cousin of King Victor Emmanuel and pre- 
tender to the throne of France, and Princess Clementine, 
daughter of the late King Leopold of Belgium, was cele 
brated November 14. 

Twelve persons are dead at Leon, Nicaragua, and many 
wounded by government troops, as the result of a political 
demonstration there November 13. 

A mammoth petition of 200,000 Swedish-American citizens, 
headed by Lutheran missionaries working in Utah, November 
12 was presented to King Gustaf, asking for legislation to 
prevent Mormons from proselyting in Sweden. 

M. Legagneux, French aviator, with a passenger, made a 
remarkable flight November 13 from Paris to Brussels in an 
aeroplane, at an average rate of sixty-five miles an hour. 

Many villages of France were inundated and 1,500 persons 
left homeless at Nancy alone November 10 by the rising of 
the river Seine. November 14 the river was stationary. 
Government relief plans inciude a canal from Aulney to 
Epinay to cost about $34,000,000. 

A mystery of fourteen years concerning the fate of the 
Austrian scientific expedition from the ship Albatross was 
cleared up November 15 by the finding of the remains of the 
expedition in the Solomon islands by Dr. Northcott Deck, of 
the South Sea Evangelical mission. According to the natives 
the men were surprised by the blacks, killed and eaten. 

November 16 the Saskatchewan government elevator com- 
mission, which has been investigating the grievances of 
farmers relating to the storage of wheat, reported in favor 
ol a government system of elevators. 

At St. Petersburg, Russia, November 16, a report of ihe 
death of Count Leo Tolstoi at Astapova was received by 
the various newspapers, but later the report was denied. 
Count Tolstoi left his home at Tula, November 17, with 
word that he was going into exile. He became il! at 
Astapova, where his daughter and wife joined him. 

From information received at Selkirk, Man., November 
16, it appears that the steamer Wolverine, which has cen 
missing more than three weeks, has foundered in Lake 
Winnipeg with a crew of fourteen and a passenger list of 
sixty-six. 

Roughly stated, Japan’s budget for 1911-1912 shows the 
following amounts in yens: Receipts, ordinary, 491,000, 
000; extraordinary 51,000,000. Expenditures, ord:nary 
408,000,000 ; extraordinary, 134;000,000. 

Julius J. Exner, professor of art at the. academy of 
Fine Arts, at Copenhagen, Denmark, died November ‘+ 4 
the age of 85 years. 

Contemplating the adoption of some of the United ites 
improved census taking methods in connection with its next 
census, the Canadian government recently sent to Was: ing- 
ton, D. C., E. S. McPhail, of the Census Bureau of C2: ida, 
to consult with Director Durand. 

Battleships Louisiana, Kansas, New Hampshire and » uth 
Carolina, forming the second division of the America» At 
lantic fleet, arrived at Cherbourg, France, November 1: 

Morocco has agreed to pay Spain $18,000,000 indemnity 2° 
demanded by the latter government, following the suc: sstul 
Spanish campaign against the Riff tribesmen in the summer 
of 1909. 


Lieutenant Siegfried Helm, German army officer, wh a 
arrested recently charged with having made sketches © ie 
ac 


fortifications of Portsmouth (England) harbor, aes an 
guilty November 14 and was placed under bonds of $i,25¢ 
not to repeat the offense. 

While no announcement has been made by the goversut" 
events tend to confirm the general expectation that parlia- 
ment will dissolve immediately, it was reported from Lon- 
don, England, November 14. 

One million Dickens testimonial stamps, to be sold at pe 
penny each, were issued recently at London, England, x 
raise a centenary memorial for the benefit of the descendan 
of Charles Dickens, who do not receive a royalty oD h 
works. 
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PERTINENT NOTES ON INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 








Karly in the week it was announced that loans, 
deposits and cash resources of the fifteen national 
banks in Chicago showed decreases as compared to 
conditions on September 1. The controller of the 
currency on Monday issued a call for statements of 
their condition on November 10. The changes in the 
matter of percentages were not large. Deposits 
amounted to $5,097,115 less than on September 1, a 
decrease of 1.22 percent. Loans decreased 1.53 per- 
cent and cash resources were lower by % percent. 
The Continental and Commercial bank showed a de- 
erease in deposits of $8,682,557, which was due to 
heavy demands made by country banks. However, 
the volume of business was so large that the decrease 
was not of marked significance. The bank named 
held $67,807,900 individual and $88,504,657 bank de- 
posits. ‘The First National bank showed a moderate 
decrease of $1,460,242. Three prominent banks showed 
substantial gains in deposits. Chicago is not alone in 
respect to decrease of bank deposits; the like con- 
dition is true of New York banks, and those of other 
cities show the same tendency. It simply reflects the 
state of trade throughout the country as that of re- 
striction. It*is peculiar to this fall, whereas usually 
by this time in the season the movement of the crops 
and merchandise increases the circulation of money 
and deposits in the banks. Though sale of winter 
wheat has been liberal the marketing of spring wheat 
has been checked by the decline of prices, and it is 
said that the farmers are holding their corn, partly 
because prices do not suit and partly because of a 
general belief in the corn sections that it will be more 
profitable to feed corn than to sell it at current 
prices. But the packers now say that cattle and hogs 
are to be cheaper. In that case the profit of feeding 
may be less than expected. 

* * * 


In the view of the Wall Street Journal general busi 
ness is light for the time of year. There is some 
picking up along a few lines, but the volume is sub- 
stantially below what is usual at this season, when 
railroad earnings reach their maximum and the com- 
mon complaint is a shortage of cars to handle the 
traffic. Not only is there a distinct and definite con- 
traction in the volume of business—there also :s a 
curtailment of profits. The same papers adds that 
‘‘get rich quick’? methods are not likely to thrive 
for a long time to come. The proper solution of the 
present difficulty is to make better goods and sell 
more of them at lower prices, says the paper referred 
to; but how that is to be done without thoroughly 
reconstructing methods and conditions of merchan- 
dising the ordinary business man can not easily ex- 
plain. But the thing aimed at by the Journal is that 
the pursuit of business in the way indicated would 
be like that of our fathers, who made an honorable 
competence and name instead of acquiring swollen 
fortunes in a few years by methods bearing little rela- 
tion to sound commerce. But if the method should 
be readopted what would become of the stock specu- 
lators, the promoters and the men who seek swollen 
fortunes by the expansion of capital in the issue of 
securities based on great expectations? 

* * * 


In the view of competent judges the business of 
the country will continue to be conducted for some 
time in a hand-to-mouth manner; for, as a reviewer 
says, ‘‘Boom times are witnessed only when the busi- 
ness world speculates on the future and anticipates 
its wants.’’ But at present the favorable features 
are real and solid, based on the great asset the country 
possesses in this year’s crops. In financial and invest- 
ment circles conservatism is the present ruling influence. 
lhe predisposing causes for this mood are inability to 
finance corporate expansion satisfactorily, fear on the 
part of manufacturers as to further revision of the 
tariff, doubt as to future decision of cases under the 
Sherman antitrust law, and the unsettled state of labor. 
Unrest among railroads, manufacturing, mining and 
other employees seems to be general, due to the high cost 
of living as compared to wages. There is a gereral 
demand for larger pay for service. This attitude of 
labor has come at a tinie when production has been 
reduced, the market for products is but moderate and 
prices and profits are at a low ebb. Evidently there 
must be readjustment, and with what disturbance between 
labor and capital, and with what political effect, no one 
now can foresee. Under such circumstances nothing is 
safer than to pursue a conservative course. This country 
has before passed through such crises and in each in- 
stance has gained ground by the experience. With such 
resources as the country never before possessed, it is 
reasonable to expect that the business interest, like a 


good trotting horse, will ° . . 
has made. ‘ > will gain distance by the break it 


* * * 


1s, Iowa, Missouri, Indiana, Nebraska, Kansas 
-_ Ohio, commonly called the surplus corn states, will 
this year produce 56 percent of the crop, estimated by 
the Agricultural Department at 3,121,381,000 bushels 
the largest total for one year’s crop ever known. The 
comtenen yield of the seven states is given at 1,791,698,- 
00 bushels, or one-half of the entire world’s maize 
yield, for the current year. This year’s average yield 
Illinois is 39 bushels an acre, or 4.5 bushels better 
: an a ten years’ average. JIowa, where corn growing 
: 7 improved methods is prominent, did better this year 

an Illinois by an average of four bushels an acre, The 


Illinois, 


following figures show the yield of each of the seven sur- 
plus corn states in that quantity and the average yield 
of 1910 compared with the 10-year average yield per 
acre: 

1910 10-year 


STATES — Bushels. Av. yield. yield. 
NA a 0h e's rn ps el brae 413,751,000 39.0 34.5 
ase 343,979,000 36.3 
PS ree 720,99+,000 32.8 
ID isis &- 4s o-oo ae 201,845,000 39.5 
| SIRS ee 207,948,000 25.8 
TD 0.0 b.0k040c0ebceeoe 169,528,000 19.0 
GES Wibswebs vbensseadow 143,853,000 36.4 


All of the seven surplus states, except Kansas, where 
the drouth shortened the crop to some extent, show a 
substantial improvement in acreage yield this year. This 
is believed to represent an unusual degree of care in 
selecting seed, better cultivation than formerly and bet- 
ter preparation of the soil before planting. The good 
result can probably be attributed also to the absence of 
deluging and continuous rains during the growing season. 

* * on 


Exports from the United States in October amounted 
in value to $208,057,785, showing a large increase over 
exports for the like month in 1909. Agricultural prod- 
ucts shipped foreign in October were valued at $118,800,- 
257, against a value of $125,634,320 in the correspond- 
ing month last year. The great gain was in manufac- 
tured articles, as was true of September exports. The 
Bureau of Statistics at Washington on Tuesday of this 
week issued the following statement of exports for the 
first ten months of the year, together with the October 
statement: 








OCTOBER— 1910. 1909. 
TOADOFIS nc cece cscccccscc SRE SSs 127,673,351 
RE err re 208,057,783 200,697,343 

Oe ee $ 84,189,337 $ 73,023,992 

TEN MONTHS— 

SERS $1,196,267,707 $ 900,538,278 
PE 6 6c260at vse adawges 1,482,984,543 1,361,722,253 
Excess exp.............$ 236,716,836 $ 465,183,975 


While exports have been growing in volume and valua- 
tion imports have fallen off, the reduction being nearly 
$4,000,000 in value. This change in the direction of 
oversea commerce is considered very favorable at this 
juncture, when it is desirable to increase our trade. ,bal- 
ance against Europe. Hence it is concluded that no 
uneasiness should be felt in respect to our international 
finances. 

” x * 

While the foregoing statement shows a remarkable 
increase of exports in October some of the particulars 
pertaining to the movement do not appear so favorable 
as might be wished. For instance, there was a com- 
parative lessening of more than one-half in the quantity 
of wheat exported in October, and a considerable decline 
in the quantity and value of flour exported, both in 
October and in the ten months ended with October. 
There also was a slight reduction in the value of meats 
exported in October, and a marked reduction in the ten 
months ended with October. The value of food animals 
showed a fall of nearly one-half, with a slight reduction 
in the quantity and value of mineral oils. Corn and 
cotton are the only items in the list showing larger 
values in October. In the case of cotton the increase was 
due to higher prices, the quantity exported in each case 
having been less than during the corresponding periods 
of 1909. The following tables show exports of products 
of the soil, including mineral oil, for October of this 
and the preceding two years: 

OcTOBER— 1910. 9. 1908. 
Breadstuffs ...... $ 10,560,293 $ 16,479,694 $ 20,867,233 
Meat and dairy 

11,933,312 








7,791,049 8,736,740 
28,994 1,179,132 1,578,500 
51,094 88,883,350 58,291,264 
69,829 8,364,804 9,112,739 
Totals ......$118,800,257 $123,643,720 $101,783,048 
TEN MONTHS 
ENDING OCTOBER—- 1910. 


1909. 1908. 
Breadstuffs ..$ 74,562,763 . $ 99,131,246 $154,359,475 


Meat and dairy 





products ...... 89,527,800 112,286,053 134,060,708 
Cattle, hogs etc... 6,544,870 12,823,511 20,946,329 
Cotton ......00% 339,621,914 328,526,885 303,467,448 
Mineral oil....... 74,712,991 83,454,219 90,079,893 

Totals ......$587,970,338 $636,221,914 $702,913,853 


It can be seen that the loss in products of the ground 
both in October and the ten months of this year is a 
matter of striking importance, and equally important is 
the gain this year in exports of manufactures as shown 
in the preceding figures. In respect to the latter, it is 
probable that the great showing of gain in exports can 
partly. be attributed to the unloading of surpluses on 
foreign markets at bargain prices, a probability that has 
anything but a favorable commercial aspect, for it means 
the selling of goods in foreign countries without much 
profit, if any, to the manufacturers. Evidently there are 
angles to our foreign commerce this year that bare state- 
ments from the Bureau of Statistics do not explain. 

~ * * 


A prominent packer says that while cattle in the trans- 
Missouri states are at present not regarded as good prop- 
erty to hold there is no disposition to sacrifice hogs. The 
recent supply of porkers has been comparatively light 
at all western markets except Chicago. The producers 
haye an idea that the country is short on hogs and long 
on cattle. They are also convinced that corn can be con- 
verted into pork more profitably than into beef. Every 
break in prices checks the run of market hogs, but when- 
ever packers hammer the cattle market they find the 
raisers more anxious to sell. It seems to be a foregone 





conclusion that hogs will be held until late in the winter, 
while cattle will be rushed to market regardless of 
whether prices are remunerative or not. At a late date 
beef was costing $1.50 a hundred less on the hooks than 
a month previously, though consumers in the large cities 
have not been able to profit by the reduction. In the 
smaller places, however, where much of the butchers’ 
supply is derived directly from the farms roundabout, 
there has been an appreciable decline of retail prices. 
x x + 

Michigan this year has taken first place in produc- 
tion of sugar beets and beet sugar in the United States. 
Heretofore Colorado occupied first position in those 
respects. Last year Colorado produced 140,405 tons of 
sugar from 1,256,771 tons of beets. California, once the 
premier beet sugar state, last year turned out 127,272 
tons of sugar from 882,084 tons of beets. It is esti- 
mated that California this year will produce 122,655 tons 
of sugar from 850,000 tons of beets, while Colorado will 
get 112,000 tons of sugar from 875,000 tons of beets. 
In Michigan this season the beets harvested are turning 
out a large percentage of saccharine matter, the figure 
heing 17 percent. The outturn of sugar will be 133,000 
short tons from 950,000 tons of beets. Wisconsin is mak 
ing rapid progress in the sugar industry and yet may 
rival Michigan and Colorado in that particular. 


PE 


. * * 

To October 31, 7,339,983 bales of cotton had been 
ginned, an amount 3 percent more than had been ginned 
at a like date last year. The amount ginned and baled 
compares favorably with the average of the three pre- 
ceding years up to a like date. Ginnings thus far repre- 
sent approximately two-thirds of the total crop. Last 
year at the date named 69.7 percent of the final yield 
had been ginned, and in 1908 only 62.6 percent. The 
current season’s ginning, with one exception, is the best 
in four years. In Texas alone the amount ginned up to 
October 31 was 2,403,987 bales, or within 100,000 bales 
of the enormous yield of 1908. North Carolina has made 
a record with 386,114 bales and Oklahoma shows 584,850. 


+ * ” 
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As to the high cost of living, which has more than any- 
thing else caused the popular complaint and uneasiness 
of the last year or two, there is prospect that it will be 
greatly mitigated within the coming year. This will 
be brought about by the decline in the prices of meats 
of the leading kinds, breadstuffs and manufactured 
goods. Dull times and slow demand for products make 
low prices. But while this will be a relief for the , 
denizens of the cities and industrial centers it will } 
not conduce to the employment of surplus labor or the I 
advance of wages. It would be a good thing if immi- 
gration could be stopped for a year or two. 


aa ahaa Re PEED TE 


* * * 


It is stated from Montreal that all the Canadian soft 
coal companies have united in presenting petitions to 
the Dominion government asking that any proposals for 
reciprocity with the United States shall not include 
coal, at least for the present. The Canadian companies 
maintain that it will be absolutely impossible for them 
to get into the New England states, even from the mara- 
time provinces, with their coal under a _ reciprocity 





arrangement. Thus they would lose a great portion of Hy 
the Canadian market without getting even by shipping (! 
coal into New England. \ 
* * 7 f 

The measures adopted by the Bank of England to f 


protect its treasure from robbers are almost the limit 
of ingenuity. Its outer doors are so finely balanced ¥ 
that a clerk, by pressing a knob under his desk, can 
instantly close the doors, and they can not again be 

opened except by special mechanism. The bullion depart- / 
ment is every night submerged in several feet of water s 
by the action of machinery. In some of the Londou 

banks the bullion departments are connected with the 
managers’ sleeping rooms, and an entrance can not be 

effected without setting off an alarm near the manager’s 

head. If a dishonest officer of the bank, during the 

day or night, should take even one from a pile of 1,000 
sovereigns the whole pile would instantly sink and a 

pool of water would take the place of the pile. At the 

same time every person in the bank would know of the 

theft. Thus the pile of sovereigns could be aptly de- 
nominated a sinking fund. 


* * * 


An automobile bank is the latest development in the 
motor car industry. What is called a ‘‘ banking service 
ear’’ is being built by the Bellemore Armored Car & 
Equipment Company, of New York. It is a large 
vehicle cf steel construction designed as a sort of per- 
ambulating branch bank. The fore part is vestibuled 
and most of the rear portion is occupied by a cashier’s 
office, steel walled, which contains a safe, and is equipped 
with a grilled window at the back, where is a small 
hooded platform on which the customer can stand while 
transacting business. The People’s bank, of Brighton, . 
England, has adopted the plan of putting on the road 
a traveling branch bank, and the Bellemore car has 
been built with the idea of making it easy and safe 
for American banks to reach inland customers who 
find it inconvenient to go to headquarters to deposit or 
withdraw their funds. Thus farmers and villagers, 
with telephones, can ‘‘hello’’ the bank and get a money 
service as easy as getting milk from the wagon or gro- 
ceries delivered; except there will be no credit without 
the ready collateral. 
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LATE LUMBER LAW 


THINGS FOR WHICH NO SAWMILL LIEN IS 
ALLOWED. 

The court of appeals of Georgia holds that no lien arises 
in that state against a saw mill from furnishing to the 
owner of the mill standing timber, money or family supplies, 
there being no law allowing a sawmill lien therefor.— 


Slappey vs. Charles, 68 S. E. 308. 











LIMIT TO LABORERS’ PRIVILEGE. 

One who furnishes money, or supplies, or labor, to 
“deaden, cut, haul, float or raft any logs or forest timber” 
has what is termed a privilege on the logs or timber, under 
Louisiana Act No. 33 of 1882; but this privilege does not 
extend to the lumber cut from them. The legislature con- 
fined the privilege to logs, and the court can not extend it 
to lumber.—Supreme court of Louisiana in re Pleasant Hill 
Lumber Company, Limited, 52 8. 1010. 





RESERVATION OF TIMBER FOR THIRTY YEARS 
REMOVABLE AT ANY TIME. 

A deed of land containing a clause “reserving therefrom 
the timber now on” a portion of the lands to a named per- 
son “for a period of thirty years with privilege to remove 
the same at any time,” even if it was intended to provide 
the person named with timber as needed for the period of 
thirty years, gives such person a right to go on at once 
and cut off everything except underbrush, but after that is 
done such person will have no right to the subsequent 
growth during the thirty years.—Supreme court of Michigan 
in Moore vs. Young, 127 N. W. 339. 





AGENT EMPLOYED TO PROCURE TIMBER LAND 
CONTRACTS GETTING TWO COMMISSIONS. 

When a person is employed to act as agent for another in 
dealing with a third person and the nature of the employ- 
ment is such that he is required to exercise judgment, dis- 
cretion or personal influence in the execution of such 
agency, he can not act also as agent of the third party in 
the transaction without the knowledge and consent of his 
principal. So in case an agent undertook to obtain from 
the owners of certain timber lands a contract embracing 
terms demanded by T., who was seeking to buy the lands 
for a lumber company to be organized to take them over, 
and the agent represented to T. that the lands could not be 


bought for a less price than that which he named to T.,° 


when in fact that price, unknown to T. or the company to 
which they were conveyed, covered commissions which said 
agent was to receive from the owners, and which commis 
sions on the completion of the transaction in ignorance of 
the facts were actually paid by the owners to the agent, a 
declaration so alleging stated a good cause of action against 
the agent in a suit by the lumber company to recover com- 
missions paid by it to the agent.—Supreme court of Florida, 
division B., in Burnham City Lumber Company vs. Rannie, 
52 So. 617. 


CONTRACT FOR TIMBER MADE VOIDABLE FOR 
SPECIFIED CAUSE ONLY. 

In a contract whereby standing timber is sold for a cer- 
tain amount in cash, and the balance to be paid as the tim- 
ber is cut (the vendees being allowed a specified time within 
which to do the cutting), and in which it is agreed that 
the vendees shall within a delay fixed build a saw mill, 
within a certain distance of the timber, and make payments 
for the timber, when cut, on pay days to be fixed, at said 
mill, the stipulations with regard to the erection of the 
mill and the making of the payments there on pay days 
to be fixed are ‘accidental,’ being neither of the essence 
of the contract of the sale nor necessarily implied therein, 
and, though noncompliance with accidental stipulations may, 
where it is so agreed, and in some cases where there is no 
agreement to the contrary, furnish good cause to annul 
a contract, yet, where the parties in terms declare that in 
no event shall the contract become void save for noncom 
pliance with a particular stipulation, which is of its essence, 
the courts can not annul it for any other cause than that 
so specified. So where an act of sale conveys standing tim- 
ber to the vendees “and unto their heirs and assigns,’ and 
Stipulates that in no event shall the sale become void unless 
the vendees fail to make the payments contemplated by such 
act, and the vendees having resold the timber to another 
party, the original vendor receives a payment on account 
from such party, he can not afterward be heard to attack 
the title of such party on the ground that the original 
vendee failed to comply with accidental stipulations, non- 
compliance with which by the terms of the contract was 
excluded as a ground for such attack.—Supreme court of 
Louisiana in Moore vs. O’Bannon & Julien, 52 So. 253. 





REQUISITES TO A VALID FLEDGE OF LUMBER. 

One lumber company borrowed from another $17,000, for 
which it pledged all the lumber it had on hand and all the 
lumber that would be manufactured by it for a year, the 
pledge of this stock to go into effect as soon as the lumber 
was cut, and the contract declared that the lumber had been 
delivered. At the same time the borrowing company leased 
to the other its yards, shed and kiln, but the lessee never 
went into possession. ‘The supreme court of Louisiana holds 
that this did not constitute a pledge of the lumber, effective 
as against third persons. Vledge, it says, is grounded on 
possession, and the creditor in order to have a pledge must 
remain in possession, and the property pledged must pass 
from the hands of the owner to those of the pledgee, and 
there must also be a complete separation of the property 
pledged from the other property of the pledgor. A mere 
agreement by the pledgor to let the pledgee have possession 
of the property pledged, without actual possession, will not 
constitute a pledge as again third parties. Moreover, the 
property to be pledged must exist at the time of the pledge, 


‘ 


otherwise there can not be the possession that is essential 
to the pledge. While the logs from which the lumber comes 
may be pledged, still pledging the lumber does not operate 
as a pledge of the logs—In re Pleasant Hill Lumber Com- 
pany, Limited, 52 So. 1010. 








SASH AND DOOR TRADE | 


The sash and door industry is maintaining a high 
average volume of business for November. The large 
stock factories are reported as running at nearly full 
capacity with a great proportion of their product in 
odd work. Stocks have not piled up to any great 
extent at the manufacturing centers and until quite 
recently prices have held reasonably uniform, and 
notwithstanding the two points increase in discounts 
this week the results of the year from a profit stand- 
point can not be otherwise than satisfactory. The 
volume of orders which arrived during the last six 
weeks has been very large and it is difficult to un- 
derstand why values have not been maintained. 

The orders for storm sash are reported as numerous 
from all distributing centers. As a matter of fact, 
some of the wholesalers say that they are already 
so far behind that they have grave fears of being 
unable to supply them before the extremely cold 
weather period arrives. The carlots and mixed car 
demand is also reported as being good. 

Prospects for 1911 are regarded as unusually bright 
by those who have carefully investigated the situa- 
tion. They base their conclusions on the uninter- 
rupted prosperity of the country, which is the chief 
dependency of the building operations. To reinforce 
their opinion they cite the low stocks in the hands 
of the retailers, which is a feature that will inevita- 
bly play an important part in the reduction of the 
wholesale stocks after the first of the year. While 
light retail stocks are usual at this time of the year, 
it is said that there has been a much more thorough 
cleaning out at the retail yards this fall than is ordi- 
narily witnessed and that buying the replenishments 
of late has been confined closely to immediate needs, 
thereby leaving a big void which will have to be 
filled later. It may be that the retail buyers have 
been waiting for lower prices before they stock up 
much and if they can hold up long enough they may 
be able to buy some goods cheaper, notably glazed 
goods. 

Stocks in Chicago warehouses are somewhat out of 
assortment, as might be naturally expected after such 
au heavy and continuous drain upon them. Wholesalers 
reported no material falling off in inquiries, but say 
that the demand for regular sizes is smaller by a 
good deal, although this has been made up in a great 
degree by the heavy rush of orders for storm sash. 
Logal wholesalers are counting on a big carlot in- 
quiry beginning next month for delivery in January 
and Vebruary and many inquiries for carlots are 
already at hand. 

In the Kast the sash and door and planing mills 
are still kept fairly busy, supplying the needs of the 
builders. From Baltimore, Md., the report is that 
orders are numerous from out-of-town builders. Ow- 
ing to active competition, large profits are impossi- 
ble, but at that they are said to be better than for 
the lumber dealers and prices have been holding their 
own fairly well. So far there are no indications of 
a decided letup in the requirements for the products 
of the factories, and plants there are generally run- 
ning full time. It would be, perhaps, too much to 
say that the factories are rushed, but they are do 
ing as well as could be expected under existing condi 
tions. In Buffalo, N. Y., the demand for millwork is 
keeping up strongly and building locally as well as 
eastward is active. This city is cutting up a good 
deal of lumber for doors, finish, furniture and imple- 
ments, some of which come in partly prepared. There 
is a tendency to run to the veneer work in mahogany, 
some men holding that veneers are specified at times 
when there is no reason for it, this being done in an 
effort to save expense, though in inside finish the 
expense is often more by doing business in that way. 
The rage is for tupelo walnut, a name for finished 
birch or gum when mahogany is too high. 

There is a fair demand for winter stock in the 
northwest, but-otherwise the market is very dull and 
gives no promise of improvement for some time. The 
shipments are good for volume, but nearly all on old 
orders, and special work on hands is about cleaned 
up. The Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are pil- 
ing up some stock in warehouses and beginning to 
curtail operations. 

The Southwest reports fair late fall demand. The fine 
weather conditions in St. Louis, Mo., have contributed 
largely to the welfare of the market at that point. A fair 
volume of small orders have been received this fall and 
it is reported that it is increasing slowly in volume. Re- 
tailers are buying only as they need stock and are request- 
ing quick shipments. Special work is good. While 
enough business is booked ahead to keep the local facto- 
ries at work, there is a feeling among the trade that 
business should show considerable more promise than it 
does. 

Window glass is up in the air this week following on 
the heels of the adverse decision by the courts against the 
Imperial Window Glass Company. Prices on window 
glass have dropped accordingly and it is stated that many 
of the factories have banked their fires and are waiting 
for developments. The hand glass factories are not 
making any effort to produce glass pending a new wage 
agreement with the workers. It is stated that a reduction 
of 30 percent in wages will be necessary before the hand 
factories will feel like running. 








THE COAL TRADE 








Considerable buying of western steam coals has 
been done the last few days by manufacturing con- 
cerns for the purpose of storing it up for future needs. 
This excess trade above current demands has been 
encouraged by shippers. The motive for the aceu- 
mulation has been in part the prospect that freight 
rates on Indiana and Illinois coals may advance from 
8 to 12 cents a ton, according to district, December 
1. Railroad tariffs to that effect have been issued 
and the only apparent bar would be an eleventh-hour 
prohibition by the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
by the Indiana or Illinois state commission. Per- 
haps another inducement to the moderate accumu- 
lation of fuel by manufacturing concerns is the prob- 
ability that the railroads will be unable to cope suc- 
cessfully with transportation difficulties this winter. 

The railroads are handling their coal traffic in a 
volume sufficient to take care of current needs. Ob- 
structions and annoying and protracted delays are fre- 
quent and there are restrictions put upon the fuel 
movement that are hampering some localities severely 
and therefore railroad transportation is far from uni- 
form. But pitting plenty in one locality against 
scarcity in another and taking a general average over 
the country, there is an adequate movement of coal. 
No one in the trade professes to believe that the car 
supply will continue fairly good during the winter, 
unless the weather proves to be ynusually mild. Cer- 
tainly that will be the only safeguard, unless gen- 
eral business modifies sufficiently from its present vol- 
ume to release locomotives and cars that may be util- 
ized in the coal trade. Regarding the question of 
adequate transportation facilities of coal for the 
larger requirements of winter, the expectations of coal 
men that trouble is in sight are based on the fact that 
in many districts the railroads are unable to furnish 
anything like the number of cars asked for by the 
coal operators. The mines in most districts are run- 
ning on only partial time because of this shortage 
of equipment. The reason there is not a general short- 
age of coal is because the capacity of the mines prob- 
ably is 200 percent of the actual requirements in ordi 
nary winter weather. The disposition of many opera 
tors is to overproduce and they do so unless a car 
shortage occurs. The car shortage therefore proves a 
blessing in disguise for the coal producer, however 
greatly he may fume and fret thereat: With his dis- 
position to run mines to the maximum degree pcs 
sible naturally there will be a surplus output if the car 
supply will permit. 

Considering the western coal producing fields as a 
whole, doubtless there has been some recent produc- 
tion in excess of current necessities. The western coal 
roads are taking the same view of the coal situation 
as the operators. They want the business and they 
rush to mines all the empties they can get and when 
they can not get back their cars from connecting 
roads they levy embargoes upon the delinquents anid 
refuse to do business with them in a free and unre 
stricted manner. These embargoes have been quite 
common within the last few days and they are be 
ginning to change with enough frequency to make it 
uncertain for a remote buyer to determine at any 
time whether he is likely to get the coal he orders 
or not, unless he happens to be located on some coal 
road. But with general business no heavier in vo! 
ume the coal roads manage to get to mines as many 
cars as before, and in some instances a few more. 

Coal producers are not shutting down when dull 
days come and they have car at mines, but they load 
the cars and start them forward toward some possible 
market. Mention has been made the last week or two 
of the shipment of coal without orders: to junction 
points in lowa, Nebraska and other western states. 
It is developing that, in spite of the sacrifices which 
the owners of this coal were obliged to make in 
order to move the coal, some of the western opera- 
tors are keeping up the practice and that in conse- 
quence there are being shipped to some rural districts 
reserves of coal that will help them greatly should 
severe winter weather set in. Sooner or later, perh:ps 
after a severe lesson or two, the practice will cease 
or be restricted greatly, but for the present it con- 
stitutes an uncertain factor of the trade and mikes 
prices irregular. ; 

The best grades of Fra:fklin county lump are still 
holding at $2.25, mines, though some coal under that 
name is selling at $2. Carterville is irregular in price. 
The usual quotation is perhaps $1.75 to $2, though 
in some districts $2.25 is readily obtained. For Spr'ag 
field and for Indiana domestic lump $1.75, mines, } rob 
ably is a conservative quotation. Indiana mine ru" !s 
selling at $1 to $1.05, mines, for good sized lots and 
screenings are a shade stronger at about 75 crits, 
mines, and upward. 

Available stocks of eastern bituminous coal «re 
scantier. Shippers of lake coal are still sending all 
the tonnage to Lake Erie ports they can forw rd, 
and some of them, even with great activity to the 
erid of the season of navigation, will then be short 
of their lake obligations. The tone of the wes-eT 
market for eastern bituminous coals is therefore !T™, 
with slight indications of additional strength here 
and there. 

The ‘largest retail coal concern of Chicago this wi ek 
advanced its price of chestnut size of anthracite ~? 
cents a ton, putting that size at a premium of -? 
cents above egg and stove sizes. The reason for this 
action is the scarcity of chestnut. It is almost 1 
possible to obtain chestnut at present without o1 ders 
for the other domestic sizes. This, of course, ‘8 # 
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hardship upon country retailers, whose trade consists 
mainly of chestnut size: Some shippers are advo- 
cating a premium of 25 cents a ton on chestnut in 
ear loads; others say they are already offered pre- 
miums from dealers. The demand for chestnut size 
at present is very active and that for the other sizes 
is fairly good. 


ARBITRATION 


The Law a Last Recourse. 


OrtawA, CAN., Nov. 9.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
My idea is that an appeal to the law should be the last 
recourse, instead of, as is too frequently the case, the first. 
I think it would help matters very considerably, if all orders 
were absolutely specific and in this connection a standard 
form might be adopted which would of necessity require 
each blank to be filled in. Some such arrangement as this 
would protect both buyer and seller, and would simplify 
matters for arbitration, or the courts, in the event of a dis- 
pute, thus avoiding friction and expense. 

If every order was absolutely specific as to quantity, kind 
of lumber, percentages of different grades, sizes, percentage 
of each size, delivery, terms, rate of freight and whether 
additional charges for switching, terminal or delivery, it 
would help very materially. Let us be honest with the 
other fellow in placing or receiving orders. 

As to the question of arbitration solely, my own opinion 
is that to be successful both sides must be equally repre- 
sented; there must be absolute freedom from penalties or 
fines of any description. The costs necessary to conduct an 
arbitration should be kept as low as — commensurate 
with effective service and the proportion payable by each of 
the parties, to be determined by the verdict. . 

The living up to the spirit of the code of ethics, adopted 
by the Chicago Congress of June 8, 1909; the adoption by 
various lumber associations of uniform grading and inspec- 
tion rules, and the general “Get together’ idea as exempli- 
fied in annual meetings, banquets, excursions etc., all tend 
in one direction, and that is the finding out that the other 
fellow is not quite so bad after all. 

I merely put these fugitive ideas down in the hope that 
you will make no further use of them than as a reply to 
your -letter. FRANK HAWKINS, 

Secretary Canadian Lumbermen’s Association. 
i 


An Ethical Proposition. 


_Cuicaco, Nov. 16.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Ar- 
bitration is a subject upon which my favorable opinion 
is so well known that I will not enlarge upon it now. 
Suffice that I am and for years have been one of its most 
ardent advocates, but compulsory arbitration nullifies the 
idea of a peaceable settlement and we have no laws which 
permit us to discipline a member or individual who refuses 
to submit his differences. One dealer in this state, with 
whom I have plead for the arbitration of a dispute as to 
who should bear the expense of an unethical rejection and 
consequent expense of reshipment, ends the correspondence 
by saying: “Before we further reply to your plea for 
arbitration we beg to ask what is your age at nearest birth- 
day.” Another informs us that: ‘You can go to hell.” 
Neither of these is a member, but we have two or three 
members who, while not so insulting, feel the same way. 
Now how are you going to force such men to “voluntary” 
settlement? I consider them beyond the pale of reason and 
they take advantage of the distance to which the shipper 
must come with the long delay attendant upon a suit 














Wher in the dealer has all the advantage of an ignorant 
justice and readily picked up witnesses who are ready to 
swear that the shipment was rotten, and the small amount 


invol ved does not warrant the expense. 

rhe only remedy I can see is to provide in our bylaws 
‘iat arbitration is recognized as the ethical and proper 
m hod of settling disputes between shipper and dealer, or 
in disputes between dealers, and that any member refusing 
to accede to this just means for settlement upon request 
of the board of directors through the secretary shall be 
+ idered guilty of uncommercial conduct and dropped from 
. association. But in this you lose a member or mem- 
of the very class you desire to educate and have made 
ini, JOushly free lance of him and may expect him to emu- 

he “bull in the china shop.” 

the state legislatures could be got to amend the con- 
— Cy dows, recognizing the value of arbitration and giving 
7. 9 corporations or voluntary associations to adopt 
oviws for the expulsion of members guilty of uncommercial 
Mann om Pon conviction of the offender by the board of 
rs sence after due examination, it would greatly forward 
his will in view ; but even then a man convinced against 
oan Wil would raise the cry of “trusts,” and personal 
so ow and it is a question whether the compulsion would 
ele more havoc than good. If a man is inclined to be 
a nod ie will take every advantage of the inability of 
a ye go to the expense of coming 2,000 miles on 
ote ‘* such a small amount as to turn victory into greater 


\ general declaration by associations of 
eee i § f the wisdom of 
~ = ot ae principle would have little effect upon that 
sow otal jeputants and as the law of this and other states 
nite a you could not punish him by publicly proclaiming 
without had been found guilty of uncommercial conduct 
ogi ‘@uaeee the ery of “black list” to adopt which would 
‘ee aa opposition to the conspiracy laws. 
ime on great friend of the principle of arbitration and I 
ciple bet aiers of our dealers would uphold it as a prin- 
fon pode. about the other 5 percent who, if members 
> a ciation when the issue arose, would promptly 
line questing) pola upon these be wholly lost? It is a puz- 
cl eat ant = we must not forget that the only recourse 
ary arbity _ d have in the finality would be that involun- 
1g Pes and af which is already in vogue through a court 
(in the ury of men who have no personal knowledge 


matter Prag ng lumber) of the customs of the craft in the 
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Trade Good and Stock Reduced. 
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UNCLE HENRY BREAKS 


Uncle Henry has a blacksmith shop 
in the alley next to the City Hotel. 
He may have had another name once, 
a regular name with a ‘‘Mr.’’ at- 
tached to it, but nobody remembers 
it now. It appears on the poll list, 
it is true, and is brought out and 
dusted off on election day to vote 
with; otherwise Uncle Henry has no 
particular use for it. 

Uncle Henry has a feline habit of 
sitting in the sunshine in front of 
the shop these November days, when work is slack. If Uncle Henry 
could purr, purr he undoubtedly would. Being merely a man, with 
human limitations, he must be satisfied with beaming joy from gray 
eyes and expressing contentment through the faulty medium of speech. 

There Mr. Brown found him one sunny morning on his way to the 
mill. Mr. Brown is one of the leading citizens. He has been very suc- 
cessful. He owns the saw mill down on Simpson’s Creek, is a director of 
the bank and one of the village trustees. The time was when Mr. Brown 
was an expressman and carried mail on a star route. That was long ago. 
He made money even then. He bought a portable, and sawed farmer 
pine for the surrounding territory. He got hold of some timber for 
his own, put in a band, and prospered in a small way. He figured closely 
and worked hard; and now his opinion is entitled to respect. 

‘¢Well,’? remarked Uncle Henry, taking the broken clevis that Mr. 
Brown handed him, ‘‘looks like a fine Thanksgivin’. Expect you’ve 
picked out the turkey an’ the cranberries an’ the other trimmin’s 

‘‘No,’’ replied Brown. ‘‘None of that folderol for me—I’m too busy. 
Suppose I’ll have to shut down the mill and give those roustabouts a 
chance to get drunk if they want to, but, as for me, I’ve got to slip 
up to the city and look after a deal. There’s a chance to sell a little 
lumber, and I can’t pass it up—Thanksgiving or no Thanksgiving. I’m 
not going to waste my time, anyway. Business is business.’’ 

‘¢Yep, I suppose business is business, an’ has to be looked to first. 
I hope you make the sale. I guess a man doesn’t have to eat, drink an’ 
be merry to be thankful—though it’s a good way, a pretty good way. 
Expect a man can be busy an’ thankful, both at the same time.’’ 

“Tf he has something to be thankful for; but let me tell you, Uncle 
Henry, a man in the lumber business has blamed little to be thankful 
for these days. A man can just about knock out his saw bill, with 
markets and freights and other things what they are. Folks think we’re 
getting rich. Every time a farmer comes to town after a little jag of 
lumber you ought to hear him yell about the price. If he’s got a little 
timber on a back forty and you go to buy it from him, he sings a dif- 
ferent tune. No, sir, a sawmill man isn’t making anything, and he’ll 
have to dust around quite a little to find something to be thankful for.’’ 

‘<But, “longside of most of us, you ain’t done so bad.’’ 

‘¢Haven’t I worked like the devil for everything I’ve got? You’ve 
got your shop, and no worry. And I’ve got a saw mill to blow up and 
timber to blow down and 47 other chumps giving their lumber away— 
and that means figuring and scraping and laying awake nights.’’ 

Unele Henry would have continued the argument, for Uncle Henry 
always has time for such things. Mr. Brown has not, and he walked 
away with his head down, trying to decide whether to give Elisha Jones 
$2 for his hemlock or to wait. 








Uncle Henry has a married daughter in town and that day came the 
usual letter inviting Dad up to spend the day with the children. It was 
Thanksgiving morning that the blacksmith sidestepped an automobile 
and ran plump into Mr. Brown. The millman had made his sale, but at 
15 cents less a thousand than he had hoped. Perhaps it was the grime 
of the city, but he looked a shade darker than he did in the bright 
sunlight in front of the blacksmith shop a few days before. 

‘¢ Well, what’s the news from home, 
Henry?’’ 

‘¢ Ain’t you heard nothin’?’’ 

‘*About what?’’ 

‘About the mill?’’ 

‘¢T knew it! I knew it! I knew 
those lobsters would set that mill 
afire some day, with their dirty pipes 
and their can-rushing and careless- 
ness! And that mill stood me $45,- 
000! 7? é 

‘¢But she’s insured, ain’t she?’’ 

‘¢Insurance? What’s insurance! 
Why, it won’t be a drop in the 
bucket! And here with this bill. The — 
yard, how about the yard?’’ 

‘¢That depends. How much was ~ 
there piled out there, Mr. Brown?’’ 

‘My Lord! Two hundred thousand feet, and not a board insured. 
I am a ruined man, a ruined man! Broke! Busted, Henry! Twenty 
years of my life gone up in smoke! Why didn’t they wire me? They 
could have found me somehow. Couldn’t they do anything?—the loafers! 
How did it start? Say something!’’ 

‘*What about?’’ 

‘¢The mill—the fire!’’ 

‘‘There ain’t been no fire. The mill’s all right, the yard’s all right— 
an’ it’s Thanksgivin’.’’ 

‘¢You—great joke, wasn’t it? Great joke! Make a man sweat blood— 
I’d like to break your neck!’’ 

But Brown said it with a smile; and, instead of breaking Uncle Henry’s 
neck, the millman nearly hugged him. 

Some of the November sunshine that they had absorbed seemed to 
shine from Uncle Henry’s gray eyes. He laughed and walked away. 

Mr. Brown picked up his travel-worn suitcase and looked at his watch. 
He saw Uncle Henry safely out of sight and then darted into a nearby 
store. Ten minutes later, when he clambered on to his train, a box 
of candy peeked from his pocket. And he was wondering if the meat 
man at home had sold that big turkey yet. 









LET US GIVE THANES: 


That, while our profits may be shy, 
They are no smaller figure; 

That, while expenses may be high, 
They aren’t any bigger; 

That, while our orders may be slow, 
We still expect to land ’em; 

That, while the freights are far from 

low, 

We manage still to stand ’em; 

That, while some men are slow to 


pay, 
And make us beg and borrow, 
That, though they may not pay 
today, 
They maybe will tomorrow; 
That, though Jack Frost may be at 
work, 
He doesn’t blow a blizzard; 
That, if we can’t afford a turk, 
We still may get the gizzard— 
That, though things ain’t for you 
and me 
Exactly Star A Star, 
Though things ain’t what they ought 
to be, 
That things are what they are! 


Would that cars were the only 
things we were, short of. 


A COMMON CARRIER. 





THANKSGIVING. 
Where rose our first Thanksgiving 
morn? 


Our autumn festival was born 

Amid the primal wilderness, 

Where simple man in simple dress 
With simple faith embattled stood 
And fought the dangers of the wood. 


With gleaming ax they cleared the 
ways 

For huts of log and fields of maize; 

And, when November, brown and chill, 

Had laid its hand upon the hill, 

With welling hearts they knelt to 


pray 
Upon our first Thanksgiving Day. 


What meant the wilderness to them? 
A wall of mystery to hem 

The narrow path of pioneers; 

A thousand doubts, a thousand fears; 
The crawling beast, the creeping foe, 
And murder swift and hunger slow. 


Here, unto God, who stayed the death 
Of poisoned dart and poisoned breath, 
They knelt amid the autumn calm 

To breathe Thanksgiving in a psalm, 
Their obligation to confess, 

The yoemen of the wilderness. 


The trail they made with sturdy 
arms 

Has widened now to fertile farms; 

The tree that hid the taloned hoof 

Now blossoms in the cotter’s roof; 

Their narrow east by savage pressed 

Now stretches to a mighty west. 


But we who follow down the years 

The path of simple pioneers 

Have still our storm and still our 
stress, 

Have still our mystic wilderness, 

Have still our wilderness to win, 

Have still to let the sunshine in. 


As knelt they once with hymn of 
praise 

So we may kneel in later days 

And thank the Voice that leads us on 

Through later wilderness to dawn. 

Though fairer now the path they trod, 

We need their courage and their God. 
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CONFERENCE OF LUMBERMEN AND RAILWAY OFFICIALS ON THE CHICAGO SWITCHING RATE. 


September 16, 1908, the Illinois Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission adopted what is known as Rule 23 
of the ‘‘Schedule of Maximum and Minimum Rates of 
the railroads in Illinois.’’ Shortly after the adoption 
of this rule the railroads filed a bill for an injunction, 
and pending the determination of that question the 
United States court granted the railroads a stay order. 
The railroads attacked the rule and questioned the 
jurisdiction of the commission in adopting Rule 23. 
Various interests believing that the result of the suit 
was doubtful, some of the shippers and representa- 
tives of the railroads talked over the matter and at- 
tempted to reach an understanding. This matter has 
been threshed out by the committees of the various 
associations of shippers and the several railroads and 
finally the subjoined agreement was reached by the 
committees representing the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association, Chicago Association of Commerce, the 
Board of Trade, the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
eago, the Chicago Hardwood Lumber Exchange and 
the Chicago Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and several of the principal roads leading into the 
Chieago district. At a meeting held last Monday of 
the several committees representing the lumber asso- 
ciations and the railway officials, it was decided to 
withdraw all objections to this agreement. 

While the agreement does not give the shippers all 
that they would like to have, neither does it give the 
railroads all that they would like to have. It seemed 
to the lumbermen to be the fairest and best settlement 
of this question that can be reached and one of the 
best things that ever was done for the shipping inter- 
ests of Chicago. The railroads had first wanted greater 
concessions, but have been brought to yield their posi- 
tions for the general good of this territory. The per 
diem charge has been entirely eliminated and the 
switching has been absorbed as a general thing by the 
railroads enjoying the long haul. 

The railroads having terminals in Chicago claim that 
it costs them $5.60 to switch a car from their lines 
to that of another railroad, and they believe that they 
are entitled to the charge of $6 for switching. As an 
exemplification of how this rate works, take a point, 
say, from Berwyn, which is within the Chicago ter- 
ritory, to Rockford. Rockford is on the North- 
Western road and Berwyn is on the Illinois Central. 
The rate to Rockford is $15. Of this $15 the North- 
Western gets $9 and the ‘Illinois Central $6. The 
adoption of this has clarified the atmosphere and put 


all of the lumbermen, whetuer they are doing business 
on the North, West or South sides, on an equal basis, 
which in itself is a very gratifying condition, as prior 
to the acceptance of this agreement the lumbermen 
hardly knew where they stood. 


PART I. 
APPLICATION OF CHICAGO RATES. 


A—Chicago rates to apply on all carload traffic to and 
from all industries, warehouses and elevators provided with 
private sidings and located within the Chicago territory as 
defined below in section B, the line bringing the traffic into 
or taking the traffic out of said district to absorb such con- 
necting line switching charges as may be necessary to make 
delivery to or receive from such industries, warehouses and 
elevators, when freight charges are $15 a car, or more, and, 
where freight charges are less than $15 a car, the rates 
will include such portion of connecting lines’ switching 
charges as will leave the revenue of the carrier the same 
net revenue as would accrue after absorption of switching 
charges above authorized out of a charge of $15 a car. 


B—DEFINITION OF CHICAGO TERRITORY. On and within 
the following described boundary: Commencing at Lake 
Michigan at a point directly east of Clark Junction, Ind., 
thence from Clark Junction southwestwardly through Calu- 
met to Grasselli, Ind., inclusive; thence via the Indiana 
Harbor Belt railroad and Chicago, Indiana & Southern rail- 
road to and including Osborn, Ind., thence via the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis railroad to Hammond, Ind. inclusive; 
thence westwardly to Liberty, Ill., inclusive; thence north- 
west to Dalton, Ill., thence southwest to and including 
Harvey, thence northwest through Blue Island, IIl., inclusive ; 
and northwardly on and via the Indiana Harbor Belt rail- 
road through Chicago Ridge, Argo and McCook, to La Grange, 
Ill., inclusive; thence north through Broadview, Bellwood 
and Proviso to Franklin Park, IIl., inclusive, thence on and 
via the Wisconsin Central railway to Des -Plaines, IIll., in- 
clusive ; thence southeast on and via the Chicago & North- 
Western railway to Chicago city limits; thence east along 
the Chicago city limits to Lake Michigan, also including 
Weber and Greenwood Avenue stations on the Mayfair cut-off 
of the Chicago & North-Western railway. 

C—CONNECTING LINES’ SWITCHING. On traffic other than 
grain, coal and coke the connecting line’s switching charge of 
the delivering or initial road to be not greater than 1 cent 
a hundred weight, minimum weight, 60,000 pounds. 

D—CONNECTING LINE SWITCHING IS HEREBY DEFINED 
TO BE: 

(1) The movement of a loaded car from an elevator, ware- 
house, industry or place of business located upon any private 
siding to any connecting road at a junction point, or, 

(2) The movement of a loaded car from any connecting 
railroad at a junction point to any elevator, warehouse, 
industry or place of business located upon any private siding. 

PROVIDED, THE POINT FROM AND THE POINT TO WHICH THE 
CAR IS SWITCHED ARE BOTH WITHIN THE LIMITS OF THE 
CHICAGO TERRITORY AS DEFINED AROVE, AND POINT AT WHICH 
THE TRAFFIC ORIGINATES OR TO WHICH THE TRAFFIC IS DES- 
TINED IS WITHOUT CHICAGO TERRITORY. 


PART II. 
INDUSTRIAL SWITCHING. 

A—Industrial switching is hereby defined to be the move- 
ment of a loaded car from an elevator, warehouse, industry 
or place of business located upon any private siding, an- 
other elevator, warehouse, industry or place of business 
located upon any private siding when point of origin and 
destination are both within the Chicago switching limits 
as defined in paragraph B, below: 

B—CHICAGO SWITCHING LIMITS TO BB AS FOLLOWS: 

Pennsylvania company—Indiana Harbor, Ind.; Clark Junc- 
tion, Ind.; Hammond, Ind.; Liberty, Ill., and north and west 
of these points. 

Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis—Dolton, IIL, 
and north thereof. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern—Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
and north and west thereof. 

Michigan Central—Gibson, Ind., and west and north 
thereof. 

Chicago, Indiana & Southern—Osborn, Ind., and north 
thereof. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis—Osborn, Ind., and west and 
north thereof. 

Indiana Harbor Belt—Commencing at and including In 
diana Harbor, Ind., then south through Calumet, Grasselli 
and Gibson, Ind., to Osborn, Ind., inclusive; west of Gibson 
through Hammond, Ind., Calumet Park and Dolton, IIl., to 
Blue Island, Ill., inclusive, thence northwardly through Chi- 
cago Ridge, Argo, McCook, LaGrange, Broadview, Bellewood 
and Proviso, Ill., to Franklin Park, Ill., inclusive, including 
its branches within these boundaries. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy—Clyde, Ill., and east thereof. 

Chicago & North-Western—Fortieth avenue, Chicago shops 
and east and south thereof, including its Wood street, Six- 
teenth street and Stock Yards lines. North of Chicago shops 
through and including Cragin to Mayfair, thence southeast 
to and including Deering. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul—Galewood and east and 
south thereof. Mayfair and east and south thereof. South 
of Wilson avenue. 

C—INDUSTRIAL SWITCHING CHARGE: 

(1) Maximum industrial switching charge between two 
industries located on the same road, 144 cents a hundred, 
minimum weight 60,000 pounds. 

(2) Between an industry on one railroad and an indusiry 
on another rajlroad, the entire charge not to exceed 1% cents 
a hundred, minimum weight 60,000 pounds. 

(3) Where three or more roads are required, the inter- 
mediate line or lines’ charge not to exceed 1% cents a 
hundred weight, minimum weight 60,000 pounds for each 
intermediate line. 

Note—tThe foregoing industrial switching charges do not 
apply to grain, coal or coke. There is to be no change in the 
rates for switching on grain. 

D—No charge is to be made against any consignee or con- 
signor for use of cars, per diem, or otherwise, than as shown 
above for the switching movement of any loaded car or cars, 
except demurrage charge assessed in accordance with rules 
of the Chicago Demurrage Bureau. No charge shall be made 
for the movement of any empty car preceding or succeeding a 
loaded car switching movement. 

Chicago, May 2, 1910. 





RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS OF TWENTY-TWO STATES IN ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


Chairman of Interstate Commerce Commission Reviews History of Association—Proposed Work of Commissions Discussed by President of Organization. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 16.—The twenty-second an- 
nual convention of the National Association of Railway 
Commissioners was called to order yesterday morning, 
President Martin S. Decker, in the chair, and W. J. 
Connelly, secretary of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, as secretary of the association. Representatives of 
twenty-two states were present at the original roll call, 
other states coming on later. The opening address of 
welcome was made by Chairman Knapp, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and was, in part, as fol- 
lows: 

On behalf of the Interstate Commerce Commission it gives 
me great pleasure to welcome the members of this associa- 
tion who have come to Washington to attend this twenty- 
second annual convention. 

It is difficult to realize that it soon will be twenty years 
since I attended the third annual convention of this associa- 
tion. But I have not forgotten the impression then made on 
my mind—just appointed as I had been to the commission— 
by the memorable address delivered on that occasion by 
Judge Thomas M. Cooley, then and from the first its presid- 
ing officer. He was a very great man; a jurist of extraor- 
dinary and versatile ability and standing on the railroad 
question as intelligent as any man of my acquaintance who 
has given consideration to that great subject. I think that 
address was his last public utterance, for he left, shortly 
after, for his home in Michigan and failing health prevented 
his return. Nor could I find more fateful words or more 
appropriate sentiment for this hour than the opening para- 
graph of that opening address: “Our purpose in coming to- 
gether on this occasion is for consultation on mutual in- 
terests and for the consideration of questions pertaining to 
mutual duties or which have some bearing upon the proper 
performance of these duties. Not all of us are clothed with 
the same powers nor like applications, but in any official 
action we all have some general purpose in contemplation 
and it may be justly supposed that the views we hold will 
be a common interest, and our expressions will be not in- 
teresting merely, but of high value.” 

Great changes have been made since that address was 
delivered. The country has grown enormously in numbers, 
wealth and power. There were then only a little more than 
161,000 miles of railroads; now there are about 240,000 
miles, or an increase of about 50 percent. The gross rev- 
enues of the railroads have leaped in that time from a little 
less than $1,100,000,000 to more than $2,850,000,000. Then 
only twenty-two states had railroad commissions; now there 
are forty-two, which is merely some indication of the rapid 
growth and development of transportation systems and of 
the firm hold which the idea of public regulation has takvn 
upon the judgment and sentiment of the American people. 
It is easy to see that great progress has been made in the 
task which has been committed to our hand, and I have 
the encouragement that when I contrast the methods and 
practices which were characteristic of if not uniformly the 
practice of the carriers in years gone by and today I can see 
immense advances. 

Quite as significant as this, in my mind, is the altered 
attitude of railroad managers toward the whole subject of 

‘allroad legislation. Whereas it was in the past antagonistic, 
lt is today considered to be a matter of public necessity. 

I am not altogether persuaded that the scheme of public 
regulation has passed the experimental stage. I do not 
forget that older countries than this have tried public regu- 
lation and that they, with only one exception, have delivered 
their transportation lines over to government supervision ; 
and I am more and more impressed with the belief that 
upon the wisdom of our legislation, the prudence and in- 





telligence of the legislation determines whether that legisla- 
tion is to permanent in its character or whether the 
other and wholly undesirable result will be reached of turn- 
ing our systems over to federal jurisdiction and ownership. 

I realize, in some degree, the difficult and delicate ques- 
tions which have arisen and must arise between state and 
federal authority, and I can see in that direction a _possi- 
bility of such disappointing and unsatisfactory results as, 
instead of ~romoting popular confidence in railway regula- 
tion, will furnish an impetus toward.a movement in favor 
of the national administration of our railroad situation. 
There should be such substantial consideration in adminis- 
tration policies as will result in the wise and useful regula- 
tion of our railway systems, to strengthen and confirm that 
policy as against government ownership. I trust the de- 
liberations of this convention as to matters of vital moment 
to our common country will be satisfactory not only to the 
members present but to the public generally. Affairs are 
moving quickly and with more amicable feeling than has 
seemed to exist for some years. 


President’s Address. 

In his address President Decker said the purpose had 
been to outline a program that would permit the doing 
of some work well rather than doing much work hastily. 
He discussed the proposed work of the various commis- 
sions in its many phases, his address being in part as 
follows: 


We have about reached the time, I think, when investiga- 
tions of related railway rates may properly include confer- 
ences between regulating commissions before determination. 
State commissions deal with a state commerce that in many 
important aspects is related to interstate commerce, and in 
another sense is related to the internal commerce of ad- 
jacent states. When the state of Illinois — a rate 
from a point in Illinois to East St. Louis that rate not only 
kas direct relation and bearing upon the interstate rate from 
the same point to St. Louis in Missouri, but it also bears in 
a’ competitive sense upon the rate for the same kind of 
traffic from a point in Missouri to St. Louis. * * * 

It is for us rather to deal with the work of avoiding 
practical difficulties through an effort to apply regulation by 
national and state authority along harmonious lines, accept- 
ing and enduring situations which temporarily may not be 
cured, but trying through conferences and codperation to 
being about rates and rate rules based upon considerations 
of right and justice to all concerned. * * 

Uniform rules for observance by the carriers in the hand- 
ling of shippers’ claims would be of great practical value to 
shippers generally. ‘The committee on simplification of rail- 
way tariffs is undertaking an extensive work and will doubt- 
less succeed in effecting many needed railway tariff reforms, 
but every commission may well take up separately for 
investigation and action and also for report to this conven- 
tion through the proper committee the methods employed by 
carriers in filing their tariffs at stations, the way they are 
kept arranged and handled by agents, and generally the 
extent of conformity by carriers with the requirements for 
publication. * * * 

It is of the highest public importance that periods of car 
famine shall not recur from time to time in this country 
and that ample provision shall be provided against serious 
car —— at division points, interchange points, or road 
terminals. 

The whole system of express service and express rates 
demands careful and thorough examination with a report 


upon existing conditions and any indicated remedies. ch 
also involve consideration of the Propriety 
at a 


inqui coul 
and effectiveness of a parcels post. It is. my view t 





strong and large committee of the association organized to 
go fully and actively into the, whole subject should be ap- 
pointed. * * Such investigation should * * * in 
clude the bearing of the general express-rate system upon 
commerce requiring quick service, the public requirements, 
the effect of the present system of express companies’ con- 
tracts with railroads, the manner in which express rates 
are constructed, and the particular services which are rend- 
ered therefor. 

f our present express system contains features that bur- 
den or prejudice the public interest the system to that ex- 
tent should be revised. If the whole scheme of express 


service as now performed is obsolete or radically defective, 
it should be thoroughly reformed. * * * , 
With the bringing of telephone and telegraph companies 
under jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Comuiission 
and some of the state commissions it has become appropriate 
that a committee on telephone and telegraph rates and 
service should be established by the association, and | !ecom- 
mend that such a committee be authorized. * * * ‘ 
It is worthy of careful consideration whether conferences 
between state commissions and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission concerning the work in which any such state com 
mission and the federal commission — have joint interest 
would not be valuable. Personally I think these contcrences 
in matters of joint interest could render a useful jirpose 
and that they would tend to result in harmonious act). 
I recommend this association to take a far more active 
part than it has done in the past in securing greater unk 
formity of regulating laws in the various states. !' haps 
the committee on legislation might be instructed bi 
operate to that end with the commissions on unifor state 
laws and otherwise so far as may be practicable. ae! 
We are now fully committed to the scheme of ree lating 


public service corporations by commissions because 0! B.~ 
method of regulation has been found to operate succ a nA 
The method of legislative rate prescription and the ict) 


of seeking reparation by original action in court have Oe 
unsuccessful from the standpoint of public necessity. 3 nas 
lows that recurrence to either of such unsuccessful methoe® 
as a whole or in particular instances indicates an nwise 
policy. * : at these 

It is of course a matter of high public concern thi titute 
various regulating commissions and those who « 1S teal 
their membership shall be free from the trammels of [)""!! om 


influences in the same way and to the same extent ‘gel 
courts and judges are under the force of tradition «'" 5 
eral public demand. * * * 


Indeed it may be said that the great purpose ©! — 
lating carriers is to liberate our vast and increas! the 
merce from the burdens, prejudices and disadvants +. 
preferences, discriminations and oppressions Wii" oo 
myriad forms and countless definitions have been “trade, 
continually presented under the changing conditions + oan 


industry and communication, the growth and distrib otioD. 
our population, and the ever increasing needs of civ" 
* + * 








ass became 
Yesterday, so to speak, the rebate and free pas recmnile 
as rare as counterfeiting or train robbery. Fe ay renee’ 


the carriers assert the need of higher rates to mee 


“e is chee! 
cost of operation, the putting of high rates in fore inquiry 
fully withheld by the carriers pending authoritativ ee aes 


into the propriety of such rate advances. Who cir vo) 
that coaminnate we chali not put in practice pyr ay govrlers 
mental supervision and coéperation, sought by ublie senti- 
themselves and fully sanctioned by the force of ete of the 
ment, methods of rate construction under which _ any gically 
great problems that now perplex us will almos 8 
disappear ? : ugh 
The sessions of the convention will be continued throug 


Thursday and Friday. 
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ARGUMENTS ON EQUITABLE FREIGHT RATES ON HARDWOOD LUMBER FOR THE COAST. 


Shippers and Carriers Address the Interstate Commerce Commission—Michigan Rate History—Discrimination Against Lumber—Blanket Rate. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 12.—The case of the Michi- 
gan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association vs. Transcon- 
tinental Freight Bureau was argued today before the full 
commission, W. A. Perey, of Memphis, Tenn., appearing 
for the association and F. C. Dillard and T. J. Norton 
for the Southern Pacific, Santa Fe and other defendants. 

Mr. Perey, speaking for fifty-eight members and ten 
manufacturers of lumber not members, all engaged in 
the manufacture of hardwood lumber on the southern 
peninsula of Michigan, and protesting against the pres- 
ent 85-cent rate to the Pacific coast terminals as against 
the 75-cent rate which prevailed up to January, 1904, 
said that this led to the introduction of the complaint 
in the Burgess case in a demand for the restoration of 
the 75-cent rate on hardwood lumber from Chicago and 
Chicago common points, which case he reviewed, with the 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission declar- 
ing the advance to 85 cents unreasonable, in which 
decision it had said: 

One reason advanced by the defendants in support of the 
reasonableness of the 85-cent rate is the fact that this rate 
applies as a blanket rate all the way to the Atlantic sea- 
board. The lumber handled by the complainants is mainly 
shipped from Wisconsin points and from Memphis and sim- 
ilar points. In considering the reasonableness of this rate 
we have treated Chicago and Memphis as typical points of 
origin. The consideration which led to the conclusion that 
a rate of 75 cents is sufficient from these points would not 
induce a similar conclusion as to more distant points. This 
rate will therefore be made —* from Chicago and 
Chicago points and from Mississippi river points which in- 
clude Memphis. If the defendants desire they may apply a 
higher rate from territory farther east; we can not upon 
the record intelligently indicate how much higher. 

Taking advantage of the latitude given in that de- 
cision, the defendants maintained the 85-cent rate beyond 
Chicago and beyond Memphis. 


Shippers’ Position Under the Decision. 


The peculiar position that the hardwood lumber busi- 
ness is in in Michigan, and especially on the southern 
peninsula, is that whereas it was originally a great pro- 
ducer of pine lumber yet that business and the lumber 
business of Michigan have very largely disappeared with 
the disappearance of the pine forests. The testimony 
showed that no new mills have been built for the. manu- 
facture of this hardwood lumber, but these people were 
left with the mill plants on their hands after the pine 
was gone and turned to the manufacture of hardwoods 
and have been able to extract a small profit out of such 
manufacture, more especially of maple flooring, which 
seems to be the product of the southern peninsula. These 
conditions are true also, to some extent, of the northern 
peninsula and Wisconsin. ‘These manufacturers devel- 
oped their business to the Pacific coast under the 75-cent 
rate and to some extent under the 85-cent blanket rate, 
but it would have developed much more if the rate had 
not been against it. 

The commission comes along in the Burgess case and 
fixes an arbitrary termination of the 75-cent rate where 
the Chicago rate terminates, with the southern line of 
iiiinois and with Mackinaw City, a compact territory 
within a radius of 150 miles from a point on Lake 
‘ichigan. No hardwood lumber is produced south of a 
ine drawn east and west from Grand Rapids to Bay 

ty. It never would have occurred to a manufacturer 
of maple flooring at Hermansville, Mich., the central 
point for the production of lumber, to complain of 

just diserimination by the operation of this blanket 
rier in favor of the southern peninsula of Michigan 

‘t it never would have occurred to any traffic official 

' undertake to draw a line down Lake Michigan so 

‘ the people in the southern peninsula must pay 85 
‘cuts and the people in the northern peninsula and 
“isconsin must pay 75 cents, 

Why did the commission in the Burgess case stop on 

eastern line of Illinois? It was more than likely 
‘ce the reason that no one appeared to complain against 
«i an aetion, and the matter was never argued, be- 
‘ise a question of the rate from Cadillac to the Pacific 
coast was not discussed before the commission. Men 
rom Memphis and Wisconsin appeared and no one from 
farther east. What other reason could be given for 
‘rawing a line through a forest and saying to the people 
on one side of the line that they should have a rate 10 
cents lower than the people on the other side of that 
line in the same forest to a point about 2,000 miles 
away? The difference through any part of this territory 
‘s never more than 100 miles in the distance of 2,000 
miles to the Coast, and yet a difference of 10 cents has 
been made in the rate, and this difference in rate is 
mace as to lumber alone; while the blanket rate is 
‘uaintained upon everything else it is changed as to 
lumber. Lumber, of all things going out of this terri- 
pen is alone given a different rate; wagons, furniture, 
cereals ete, all keep the one blanket rate to the Coast. 


A Logical System of Rates. 


th : pe blanket made by the transcontinental roads is 
alg come of years of toil, travel and experience, and 
te a ‘ave developed this rate from the Mississippi river 
me Seaboard. It is the only logical system of rates 
but it vreo2¥; It may be there should be limitations, 
- th would seem that it is settled that the geography 
pr Plage! producing territory will always be considered in 
re making of a rate, Group rates must always result 
rd certain amount of discrimination. Care should be 
Those iro, Produce as little discrimination as possible. 
hts . 's no requirement that the territory grouping should 

he same for all kinds of traffic. * * * Tt is 


insisted that the 75-cent rate should be extended to 


include all this territory. And it is safe to say that the 
75-cent rate from the southern peninsula of Michigan 
to any Pacific coast point is per se reasonable. 

Mr. Percy had prepared a table of rates per ton per 
mile on this traffic and other classes, and he said that 
the lumber traffic in comparison with every other kind 
of traffic pays more freight than any other commodity 
that moves in large quantities. He also had prepared 
a table of other rates on commodities and asked if it 
could be held for one moment that lumber should not 
have a lower rate as compared with other products owing 
to the nature of the traffic itself. The rate of 75 cents 
is high as compared with that applied on other goods. 


Fallacies of the Carriers. 


With reference to Mr. Dillard’s contention that this 
market has not been closed out, and that the manufac- 
turers are still going on doing business despite the fact 
that the rate has been raised, various reasons have been 
given; some of the merchants have gone to the Pacific 
coast, some are reported to have sent their product to 
northern Michigan, and others have absorbed this dif: 
ferential themselves because they have felt that the 
commission would put in the 75-cent rate as soon as it 
had time to decide this case, and would do this in order 
to protect their traffic and market up to that time. Many 
of the railroads have been willing to put in the 75-cent 
rate, but some have refused to do so, and the result is 
that all over the southern peninsula they undertake to 
defeat this through rate by localing it down to Mackinaw 
and down to Chicago and many of the lumber shippers 
in this way do not pay the full 85-cent rate. 

The objection which the Northern Pacifie urges is 
that if this request is allowed the people shipping oak 
in the oak territory east of the Mississippi river will 
come in and will ask for a reduction of their rate. This, 
however, is a matter that would be dealt with if it 
should come up, and not before. It is understood that 
some of the railroads have asked for the restoration of 
the 85-cent rate to the seaboard. In that connection Mr. 
Perey stated that he felt sure that the commission 
would never hold that injustice had been done by holding 
down to the 75-cent rate from all points west of the 
Alleghany mountains. 


Arguments for the Carriers. 


Mr. Dillard described the manner in which this case 
had grown out of the Burgess case, in which an attack 
was made on the 85-cent rate and the commission held 
that the rate from Memphis and Chicago territory was 
too high and that it should be restored to the- 75-cent 
rate, and that with respect to points east of that the 
carriers were entitled te a higher rate, but failed to 
state how much higher. The rates were put in at 75 
cents from Mississippi river and Chicago territory and 
the roads left it at the 85-cent rate from all other terri- 
tory. He called the attention of the commission to the 
fact that the rates on hardwood lumber of all classes are 
the same and have been found to be satisfactory to the 
shippers. After a decision in the Burgess case a motion 
was filed for a rehearing by the lumbermen, who took the 
position as to all points in Tennessee and Kentucky east 
of the Mississippi river that they now take in this case 
as to lower Michigan. Their position is this: ‘‘You 
have established a rate of 75 cents from the Mississippi 
river. Just east of the Mississippi hardwood is produced 
in great quantity. The distance of 200 miles is a 
negligible quantity, therefore you should extend the rate 
eastward as far as Nashville and Indianapolis and really 
as far east as the Alleghany mountains.’’ 

This the commission overruled. In the meanwhile 
came the White case, involving reparation to a large 
number of mills and on various grounds, when the car- 
riers argued that it was necessary to draw the line some- 
where in establishing a blanket rate; that to establish 
the principle contended for would entirely wipe out the 
group rates and the blanket rates, and that position 
was sustained. 

The Rates in Practice. 


Mr. Dillard outlined the establishment of the blanket 
rate, the commission’s attitude toward it and its appli- 
cation to Wisconsin, Michigan and Chicago points, in 
which he said: 


Let us see if in actual movement an injustice has been 
done to the Michigan hardwood dealers. Mr. Percy says 
they absorb the difference in the freight rate. That is true 
and must be true, just as the people of Wisconsin would 
have to absorb the difference in the rate to the East. Yet 
either because of the excellence of their product or for 
some other reason, notwithstanding the difference in the 
freight rate, they have not had to drop their price in one 
single instance so far as this record shows. The records 
show that while they stated that they could not continue 
to do business if the 85-cent rate should be continued yet 
the shipments were large under the 75-cent rate and since 
the 85-cent rate was put in wy 4 have materially increased 
from southern Michigan, and the statement is made that 
this increase has been made without any loss of profit to 
the hardwood lumbermen. . 

At the time the rate was first made hardwood was a 
negligible quantity. It was bought at a very low price for 
stumpage. There has been a constant increase in price 
year by year, and yet this increased value is charged to 
the cost of the movement when in reality it did not cost 
the pesos at which it is included at the present time, or 
anything near that amount. In the figures they give of a 
profit of $2.80 they entirely eliminate the profit to the 
manufacturer by the reason of the advanced value; they 
rag? eliminate the stumpage profit and take the lumber 
as, it last passes; whereas as a matter of fact their profit 
at the present time is not less than from $5 to $6 a 
thousand feet, and if to that is added the stumpage profit 
it will be very much greater. One of their witnesses stated 
that if in the future stumpage was worth $20 and if it 
had cost him only $6 yet the full value should be considered 


as well as the cost so that he can make a profit on what 
his lumber is selling at the market price, and it should be 
at what his stumpage is worth in the market no matter at 
what it was really bought. 


The Commission and the Courts. 


Mr. Dillard went into the question of earnings per 
car, with intent to show that under the increased rate 
the earnings were greater than ever before in the history 
of the hardwood lumber trade, and dwelt on applica- 
tions of rates with reference to certain teritories in- 
volved, and said that the rate per ton per mile of 85 
cents at Cadillac is less than the per ton per mile from 
Memphis at the 75-cent rate. He refuted attempts to 
show that he was inconsistent in the position which he 
took on this question and said that if the commission is 
ready to hold that its decisions in the past are wrong, 
if it is ready to hold that the position taken by the 
court at St. Paul on the preliminary injunction is cor- 
rect, and if it is ready to hold that if that injunction 
should reach the commission it should be made perma- 
nent, it would ill become him to take any position which 
could justly and properly be held to be in conflict with 
the holding of the commission, but unless and until the 
commission is ready to take that position, or until that 
position is established by the courts as being correct in 
any case that comes before the commission, there is no 
inconsistency in relying upon the rule as announced by 
the commission until it may see fit to overturn it or it 
is overturned by the courts. 

He said there had been no idea in bringing any of 
these suits that the blanket rates should be withdrawn, 
but it was expected and anticipated that they would be 
retained; the simple question is whether the 75-cent rate 
should have been raised to 85 cents. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the commission will go out of its way to 
overthrow a whole system of rates for one item. This 
is a case in which the blanket is recognized by both 
parties and it is not called into litigation. Blanketing 
and groups have been recognized at all times, by the car- 
riers and by the commission. The propriety of the raise 
to the 85-cent rate isthe question which is before the 
commission. 

The closing remarks were made by Mr. Percy, who 
called attention to the fact that it was not so much the 
size of the blanket that anyone was questioning as it 
was the thickness. The question of inequality and dis- 
crimination has been created by the decision in the 
Burgess case and forms a condition which, he claimed, 
the carriers would not have created for themselves, for 
to do so would have been to make a contradiction of 
their entire scheme of rate making. 

The matter has been taken under advisement by the 
commission. 





TRAFFIC BUREAU ORGANIZED. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 14.—Temporary organiza- 
tion of the Nashville traffic bureau has been effected 
and steps taken looking to securing a charter. The 
organization starts with about eighty prominent manu- 
facturers and merchants as members. L. Jonas was 
elected temporary chairman and L. R. Eastman tem- 
porary secretary, with the following directors: A. 
Rothschild, Hamilton Love, J. R. Jackson, W. H. Lind- 
sey, C. S. Martin, W. H. Clark, Harris Solinsky, L. 
Jonas and J. D. Cummins. The purposes of the bureau 
will be to secure the best possible freight rates for this 
market, to oppose discrimination and promote prompt 
and efficient service. 





CASE TAKEN UNDER ADVISEMENT. 


NEw OrR.LEANS, LA., Nov. 14.—The suit of the Texas 
& Pacific, Iron Mountain and Kansas City Southern rail- 
roads against the Louisiana Railroad Commission was 
argued before the United States court, this city, last 
week. Complainants seek to enjoin the commission from 
enforcing a penalty for violation of its order fixing a 
rate of 10 cents a hundred pounds on staves and head- 
ings from Louisiana points to New Orleans, the sjafft 
being destined for export. The carriers charged 15 
cents and contend that the state commission is without 
jurisdiction in shipments intended for export. Attorney 
General Guion appeared as chief counsel for the com- 
mission. The case was taken under advisement by 
Judge Foster. 





RAILWAY REVENUE AND EXPENSES FOR JULY. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 16.—The report of the 
Bureau of Statistics for July with a comparison for the 
corresponding month of 1909 shows that the total operat- 
ing revenue of railroads for the month was $230,615,- 
775.91, or an average of $968.29 per mile of line, as 
against $217,803,354.31, an average of $933.97 per mile 
in 1909 for the same month. If further shows that there 
has been an increase in the total operating expenses 
from $140,160,048.65, or $601.03 per mile, to $157,458,- 
228.55, or $661.12 per mile. There has thus been a 
decrease in the net revenue from $77,643,305.66, or an 
average of $332.94 per mile, to $73,157,547.36, or of 
$307.17 per mile in July last. Operating income shows 
a decrease’from $70,299,432.96 to $64,746,769.34. 

The returns also show that there has been an increase 
in the mileage. The returns for the present year for 
the month showed 238,168.64 miles, of which 1,961.26 
miles were not in the United States, as against 233,803.24 
miles in July, 1909, of which 1,891.06 miles were not in 
the United States. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO SHIPPERS INTENDED TO EXPEDITE HANDLING 


A report of the freight claims committee of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, of St. Louis, Mo., under 
date of November 12, directs the attention of shippers 
to a number of important points to be observed in 
tracing freight and in preventing loss and damage and 
making freight claims. This report attributes a large 
part of the friction between shippers and carriers to the 
delay in the settling of freight claims, shippers as well 
as carriers being to blame -for the delays. 

Probably most shippers know what precautions are 
necessary to minimize delays, losses and damages in 
shipment, but it probably will be admitted that many 
shippers do not take all those precautions with all their 
shipments. The first precaution to be taken is, of course, 
in packing, a very important precaution. Goods prop- 
erly packed will suffer injury only when subjected to 
extraordinarily rough handling, in which case damages 
are collectable. The importance of clearly marking 
freight can scarcely be overemphasized. If a freight 
package bears upon it the names and addresses of the 
consignor and consignee, it is practically insured against 
loss. Illegible marking and the use of tags that are 
easily destroyed or detached, carelessness in not including 
the name of county where two towns in a state are of 
the same name, or the name of the state when towns of 
the same name are in different states, though they may 
not always cause loss, do cause delays that amount to 
the same thing. 

Many losses and delays doubtless are caused by the 
negligent or careless making out of shipping receipts and 
bills of lading. Above all, these documents should be 
legible, and they should contain the date and point of 


shipment, name of consignor, consignee and destination, 
number of packages and description of commodity, and 
any special marks used on the packages of less than 
carload shipments. In short, these papers ought to con- 
tain all the information needed to identify the goods 
they represent and to insure prompt delivery. 

Inasmuch as claims for overcharges are numerous, 
this report sets out the following requisites in bills of 
lading and shipping tickets: 

It is of the utmost importance that shippers in the 
preparation of their bills of lading or shipping tickets 
should properly describe the articles to be embraced in the 
shipping ticket or bill of lading in conformity with the 
description given in the classification, not only as to the 
character thereof, but the style of package, whether in 
boxes, crates or bundles, as the rating is usually predicated 
upon the character of the package. We urge upon you and 
your shipping clerks the need of making legible bills of lad- 
ing or shipping tickets descriptive of the articles to be 
shipped and the cbaracter of the package, avoiding the use 
of abbreviations as much as possible, and where abbrevia- 
tions are used, they should be clearly expressed. The use of 
trade names must be avoided. 

These claims for overcharge must be supported by the 
original paid freight bill, or when that is impossible the 
carrier should be indemnified against loss from its pro- 
duction; original invoice of the goods or a certified 
copy when claim is based on wrong classification; original 
bill of lading, though this is not essential to an over- 
charge claim; reference to tariff under which goods 
should move, when possible, will aid in adjustment. 

Loss and damage claims should be supported by the 
same documents as overcharge claims, and in addition 


OF LOSS AND DAMAGE CLAIMS. 


the original bill of lading, on the same conditions as the 
paid freight bill in overcharge claims; formal bill from 
the claimant setting out in detail the amount of loss or 
damage and how it has been determined. When packages 
are received in damaged condition the damage or short- 
age should be noted on the receipt before taking the 
goods; if such loss or damage is not apparent when the 
goods are received, but is discovered later when un- 
packing, claim should be supported by shipper’s affidavit 
that the property called for was packed to withstand 
risks of transportation and was delivered in sound and 
perfect condition; by an affidavit of the local drayman 
to the effect that he used the utmost care in handling the 
packages and met with no accident that could cause loss 
or damage; and finally by an affidavit of the person who 
unpacked the goods setting out the exact condition of 
the goods when unpacked. 

To the needless tracing of shipments is attributed 
much of the dissatisfaction arising with the tracing of 
delayed shipments. It is declared that when carload 
shipments are delivered to a carrier in regular order they 
are handled in due course and unless some unusual acci- 
dent happens no tracing is necessary. It is suggested 
that no tracer should be sent unless the consignor has 
notice from the consignee that the goods have not been 
received by the consignee promptly. 

All the suggestions embodied in this report are well 
calculated to prevent losses and damage and to expedite 
the filing and settlement of claims. These suggestions 
would doubtless accomplish much good if brought prom- 
inently to the attention of the shipping and traffic 
departments of all shippers. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE NEWS OF THE WEEK—TAPLINE HEARING SET FOR DECEMBER. 


TAPLINE HEARING FOR NEW ORLEANS. 

New OrLEANS, La., Nov. 14.—Word comes from 
Washington, D. C., that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will sit in New Orleans December 8 to consider 
the status of tap lines. The meeting had been tentatively 
fixed for the 19th, but the commissioners decided that 
the hearing might be prolonged to force adjournment 
and a return after the holidays, so moved the date for- 
ward. The hope is expressed from Washington that the 
New Orleans hearing will be the last in this cause, and 
that the case will be fully presented. 





MEMPHIS LUMBERMEN AWARDED REPARA- 
TION. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 15.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has awarded reparation to some of the 
Memphis lumber concerns ,which were plaintiffs in the 
suit of George D. Burgess et al. vs. the Trancon- 
tinental Freight Bureau, which resulted in the overthrow 
of the advance from 75 cents to 85 cents a hundred 
pounds from Memphis to Pacific coast terminals. Among 
those receiving reparation were the Darnell-Taenzer 
Lumber Company, $833.18; Memphis Rim & Bow Com- 
pany, since succeeded by the Memphis Veneer & Lumber 
Company, $418.40; Arthur Hardwood Flooring Com- 
pany, since succeeded by the Memphis Hardwood Floor- 
ing Company, $1,097.64; Bellgrade Lumber Company, 
$108.50; American Lumber Company, $1,480.77; Green 
River Lumber Company, $51.60; Wisconsin Land & 
Lumber Company, $657.06. 

This action was brought more than two years ago and 
culminated in one of the most brilliant victories ever 
scored by the lumbermen of this section. It is a some- 
what remarkable coincidence that just at the time the 
awards are being made by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that body is being called upon by the lumbermen 
of Memphis again to prevent the increase in rates from 
75 cents to 85 cents being placed in effect. It has 
suspended the announced advance of the transcontinental 
railroads and the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis has 
determined to put forth every possible effort to prevent 
the roads from ever being able to advance these rates 
to the extent indicated. 





BALTIMORE SHIPPERS FAVORED BY RULING 
ON SWITCHING CHARGES. 


3ALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 15.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has given a ruling which is regarded as of 
great benefit to the shippers of Baltimore, among whom 
the lumbermen take a prominent position. This ruling 
was made in the case of William Wirt Clark & Son, 
3altimore shippers of piping, but it applies to all busi- 
ness men who have dealings with the railroads here and 
who have been disadvantageously affected by the switch- 
ing charges made in Baltimore. Though another line 
of commerce was directly involved, the lumbermen took 
an active interest in the presentation of the case, and 
they are vitally affected by the decision. The firm in 
question complained that the switching charges at Balti- 
more were not only unfair but in numerous instances 
extortionate, in that they amounted to perhaps half the 
freight rate from Pittsburg to Baltimore. The charge 
was relatively moderate, if the switching was done from 
one point near or within the city to another on the same 
railroad, but was much higher if it became necessary 
to switch a car from one road to another. 

At a hearing in this city before an examiner the entire 
matter was gone into. The railroads contended that 
the charge made was entirely equitable and that a line 
which possessed complete terminal facilities, and had 
spent much money to develop them, having been also 
first on the ground, should not be required to place these 
facilities at the service of another line without adequate 


compensation, and that a short haul, by reason of the 
possession of convenient terminals, was worth far more 
than a long haul. The complaint of the firm in question 
was against the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, the 
Northern Central railway and the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Company. The companies 
offered to pay the firm the amount of reparation claimed 
for alleged overcharges, but the offer was rejected, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission has now decided 
that the railroads shall make a flat joint rate on mer- 
chandise subject to transfer from one road to another at 
Baltimore, and that this rate shall be 2 cents a hundred 
pounds. The decision does not become final until the 
railroads have had an opportunity to file a protest. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION WILL 
CONSIDER FOURTH SECTION OF COM- 
MERCE ACT. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 16——The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued an order for November 28 
for the consideration of the fourth section of the com- 
merece act as amended at the last session of Congress for 
the purpose of determining what shall be the best way of 
working out its problems, including the following points: 


1. Does this section apply to export and import rates, 
transshipment rates, proportional rates, excursion rates, 
commutation rates, or any of them? 

2. Is it a violation of this section if a carrier maintains 
rates which are in conformity with the rule of the fourth 
section, and in connection therewith provides for absorption 
of switching charges on competitive business but not on 
noncompetitive business, with the result that the rate from 
the more distant competitive point, minus the switching 
charge which is absorbed, makes a total charge less than 
that on like shipment from a shorter distance, intermediate, 
noncompetitive point, plus a switching charge which would 
have to be paid on the noncompetitive business to reach the 
same delivery point? 

3. If a carrier has been given authority to maintain from 
the noncompetitive intermediate points rates higher than 
from more distant competitive points, and a new inter- 
mediate station is opened, would it violate this section of 
the act, or the permission,~if the carrier established rates to 
and from the new station the same as, or in harmony with, 
the rates to and from the nearest intermediate station? 

4. If a carrier is authorized to maintain rates to or from 
a given point, which are not in conformity with the fourth 
section, and it constructs a branch-line connection with the 
main line at such point, and establishes rates to and from 
stations on such branch line by adding locals or arbitraries 
to the rates to and from the junction point, would such 
ane rates be in violation of the law or the permis- 
sion? 


The commission will not at this session consider the 
merits of any particular application or class of applica- 
tions for relief under the provisions of the fourth section, 
but only the meaning and application of the section in the 
respects above mentioned. 





REPARATION ORDERS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 15.—The following orders 
for reparation have been approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission: 


Rogers Lumber Company vs. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Railway Company—Refund of $49.42 overcharge 
on two carloads of sash and doors forwarded from Duluth, 
Minn., to Harvey and Drake, N. D. 

Wynnewood Lumber Company vs. Atlantic Coast Line— 
Refund of $116.39 on 646,625 pounds of rough lumber and 
121,800 pounds of rough box shook material from Wananish, 
N. C., to Wilmington, N. C., where rough lumber was dressed 
and box shook material manufactured into box shooks and 
the product reshipped to various interstate points. 

Red River Lumber Company vs. Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern et al.—Refund of $25.24, overcharge on two car- 
loads of lumber, from Akeley, Minn., to Youngstown, Ohio. 

Moline Wagon-Company vs. St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad Company—Refund of $44.18 overcharge of five 
carloads rough oak lumber, from Fayette Junction and Fore- 
man, Ark., to Moline, Ill. 

Durant Lumber Company vs. Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road Company—Refund of $373.95 overcharge on two car- 
loads switch ties, from Pera, Ala., to Dayton, Ohio. 

Southern Shuttle & Bobbin Company vs. Southern Railway 


Company et al.—Refund of $120.55 on one carload of wooden 
billets from Franklin, N. C., to Norfolk, Va. 

John Nix & Co. vs. Atlantic Coast Line—Refund of $113.94 
on one carload of barrel material shipped January 4, 1910, 
from B-189 Mile Post, N. C., to Hastings, Fla. 

The Hardwood Lumber Company vs. Missouri Pacific et al. 
—Refund of $100.44 overcharge on one carload of lumber, 
June 15, 1909, from Pecania, La, to Denver, Col. 

National Casket Company vs. Boston & Maine Railroad 
Company et al.—Refund of $28.12 overcharge on two car- 
loads lumber from Burleyville, N. H., to Hoboken, N. J., 
February 9 and 11, 1910. 


ODL LI II III 


CONSTANT SOURCE OF DISSATISFACTION. 


DututH, MINN., Nov. 14.—Duluth and the Twin Cities 
are engaged in an important rate controversy. The 
traffic committee of the Duluth Commercial Club last 
summer addressed a memorial to the chairman of the 
Trunk Line Association setting forth that ever since the 
present basis of rail and lake rates from the East to the 
Twin Cities was established it has been cause of dis- 
satisfaction and financial loss to every community in the 
Northwest, with the exception of the Twin Cities. Min- 
neapolis has a traffic association and its manager, W. 
P. Trickett, believes that Duluth is actuated by Chicago 
in an effort to effect a change in the westbound rail and 
lake rates to Minneapolis, which would make the rates 
break at Chicago instead of at Duluth. 

The chairman of the Duluth traffic commission, C. RB. 
Rust, denies this. He says there is no reference to 
breaking rates exclusively at Chicago. The fundamental 
basis of Duluth’s argument is that rates should break 
at the lake ports on business for the Twin Cities exactly 
as they do on business destined to other western points. 
Mr. Rust says that the proposition to break rates at 
lake ports does not deprive the Twin Cities of any 
benefits of water transportation, but it would deprive 
them of some advantages that have been artificially 
created. 





TEXAS COMMISSION DISMISSES APPLICATION 
FOR REDUCTION IN LUMBER RATES. 


AusTIN, TEXx., Nov. 12.—It is announced that the 
action of the state railroad commission in dismissing 
without prejudice the application of Texas lumber manu- 
facturers for a reduction of the rates on lumber in order 
to place them on a parity with the millmen of Louisiana 
and Arkansas, where tap lines have been permitted to 
reap the benefit of divisions on freight delivered to con- 
necting roads, does not necessarily mean that the question 
will again be brought before the railroad commissic at 
some future time. The application was dismissed upo? 
petition of the antitapline lumber manufacturers and 
railroads, this action having been agreed upon because 
the question of the authority of the logging roads oF 
tap lines to share in divisions is now before the ! iter- 
state Commerce Commission. The complainants ‘7 the 
matter were not possessed of the data that probably 
would have been necessary to have won their case before 
the railroad commission. The application for 7 
tion of the lumber rates first came before the —_ 
commission last February and was postponed s¢ _ tha 
the parties interested might have an inspection 0°! the 
socalled tap lines in Louisiana and Arkansas mace by @ 
competent engineer with the view of determining whether 
they are up to the standard in equipment and service ¥r 
really entitled to be known as common carriers. on 
engineer was employed to do this work, but he quit 3 
job soon after he started in and no one was vn 
to take his place. It is understood that should he 
Interstate Commerce Commission determine finally 
the tap lines are entitled to share in divisions on a r 
tonnage, which is considered unlikely, the matter fo 
bringing about a reduction in the Texas lumber * 
will again come before the railroad commission. 
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COMPLAINT OF ILLEGALITY OF LUMBER RATES IN SOUTHEASTERN TERRITORY. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 16.—In the complaint of the 
Kaul Lumber Company against the Central of Georgia 
Railway Company, et al., Mr. Watkins, of Wimbish, Wat- 
kins & Ellis, appeared for the complainant and, reviewing 
the case, in his opening remarks said the case grew out 
of the Tift and the Central Yellow Pine cases. He said 
the rates made effective and the cause of those two 
actions grew out of a concerted effort. The Southeastern 
Freight Association had met and determined that there 
would be an advance made from Southeastern Freight 
Association territory, and that part of eastern Alabama, 
through Montgomery and the seaboard, as included in 
Southeastern Freight Association territory. That advance 
was to be contingent upon advances being made in Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory and was delayed some- 
what on that account. The rate was enjoined as to the 
Southeastern Freight Association territory, but it went 
in as to Central Freight Association territory on the date 
decided upon. An injunction was obtained. It is shown 
that the carriers communicated with each other as to 
what should be done, and they agreed that if the rate 
could be enjoined in Georgia it would be unjust to main- 
tain it in eastern Alabama; therefore it was not until 
June 22, 1903, that it became effective. It has since been 
decided that each of the advances was illegal; they took 
out the rate except as to a little strip in Southeastern 
Freight Association territory. 

The question is as to whether or not the rate was 
illegal, and if illegal, how much illegal rate has been col- 
lected from the defendants by the complainant. The 
complaint was filed in May, 1907. 

The question as to the illegality of the.rates has been 
settled in the Tift case. All the defendants in this case 
were defendants in the Tift case, and the decision in that 
ease properly construed shows that the advance of June 
22, 1903, was illegal and unjust. 

One of the defendant’s witnesses was asked if he knew 
of any reason why the rate should be advanced in Ala- 
bama as against the rate in Georgia; he said he did not 


know of any. He stated that the Kaul Lumber Company 
kept very accurate books, and these books have been 
placed before the commission, together with the bills of 
lading and all other information necessary to show the 
amount of reparation to which it is entitled, and were 
quite sufficient to make a prima facie case. The defend- 
ants never have checked up these items and have refused 
to do so up to the present. He said they ask for repara- 
tion from the date the rate was put in—June 22, 1903, 
to the date in 1908 when the rate was taken out. 

The attention of the commission was called to the fact 
that this is an. Alabama corporation, so incorporated for 
the purpose of manufacturing lumber; but, under the 
code of Alabama it may build, acquire, or own a railroad 
and shall be a common carrier and is entitled to all the 
rights and subject to all liabilities and is specifically 
declared by the statute to be a common carrier. 

Hollins, Ala., is on the Central of Georgia railroad, and 
they built a railroad from Hollins to Wildwood and the 
latter station changes as the location of the timber 
changes; sometimes it is in one place and sometimes in 
another. For hauling logs from Wildwood to Hollins 
their road—the Sylacauga & Wetumpka, received 2 cents 
a hundred pounds out of the through rate. It receives 
this under a written contract on file with the commission 
long prior to the advance of 1903, during the time that 
advance was in effect and is receiving it now. 

Commissioner Lane—Do you have other stations? 

Mr. Watkins—Yes, sir. The place—Wildwood—has shifted 
from fifteen miles to twenty-four miles. 

Commissioner Harlan—But has never been mislaid, so far 
as receiving its allowance is concerned. 

Chairman Knapp—Then the defendant roads pay 2 cents 
to a tap line. 

Mr. Watkins—Yes, sir. ‘ 

Commissioner Prouty—How is this operated? Is it oper- 
ated by this company? The company owns the road, oper- 
ates the road, and receives a division of the rate? 

Mr. Watkins—Yes, sir. 

Chairman Knapp—tThen there is just one corporation and 
that is the complainant? 

Mr. Watkins—Yes, it is operating under the Alabama law. 


It is a common carrier in every sense of the word. ‘There 
are other stations, including Overbrook, five miles from Hol- 
lins, between which points it has free trackage arrangements. 

Mr. Watkins said the complainant company had been 
made party to a rate that it could not help and what it 
wants now is to have paid back to it what was illegally 
exacted from it. He denied that it ever was a party to 
the excess rate, but claimed that it was put in without 
consulting complainant at all. The idea is that this in- 
creased rate is one that the commission has declared to be 
illegal and unfair, therefore all the money collected under 
it was illegally collected. It was a legal rate until it 
was declared to. be illegal; tapline divisions were legal 
until held to be illegal; but discriminations between indi- 
viduals are absolutely prohibited. Asked as to the reason 
for the name under which the road is operated, he said 
that under the Alabama law it is provided that any min- 
ing or mineral corporation it may build, construct or 
maintain a railroad, but it must be under a separate 
name, although it is one and the same corporation. It 
has all the powers of any other corporation. The com- 
plainant has filed reports with the state commission of 
Alabama and with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and has done so for many years. ‘‘The contention made 
is that when we have shown that the rate is illegal and 
have shown how much we have paid out under it, this the 
commission must decide.’’ Defendants have no right to 
say we will take your money and put it in our pockets 
and keep it simply because you own and operate a rail- 
road. Keplying to inquiry, he stated that perhaps in 
excess of 90 percent of the freight handled over ‘their 
road was owned by the Kaul Lumber Company. 

A very bitter attack was made against this com- 
plaint in the argument of Mr. Brandeis during the course 
of which he stated that the road had never paid any of 
the increased rate and that it is without cause in making 
application for a refund, as it has sustained no damage. 
He claimed it was a party to the rate, always has and 
still is receiving its proportion of the through rate. 





LUMBERMEN AND OTHER SHIPPERS OF MICHIGAN CONFER UPON DEMURRAGE RULES. 


MICHIGAN MILLMEN DISCUSS DEMURRAGE. 


Granp Rapips, Micu., Nov. 15.—A large number of 
representatives of the planing mill interests of Michi- 
gan met in Grand Rapids today to discuss the demurrage 
rules promulgated by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which were partially put into effect in Michigan, 
as relating to interstate commerce, on November 1. The 
meeting was in charge of P. F. Smith, of Hine & Co., 
Bay City. Hon. C. L. Glasgow, Michigan railroad com- 
missioner, who delivered the principal address, said that 
it had been intimated by the railroads that the new 
car service and demurrage rules did not represent their 
ideas or wishes. He said also that, as the rules had 
not been presented to the state commission, he was 
unable to say what would be its opinion of them, Con- 
\inuing, Mr. Glasgow reviewed the history of the contro- 
versy regarding car service and demurrage, and closed 
by reading a letter addressed to members of the Michi- 
‘12 Manufacturers’ Association by its attorney; this 

tter being a resume of the legal proceedings. Two 
pomts the attorney said should be emphasized. One is 
‘iat the railroads were not required to make the rules, 

hich have only the tentative approval of the Interstate 
“ommeree Commission; and the other is that— 


ile the shippers are insisting on the right of the Michigan 
‘omission to make rules governing all Michigan traffic, all 
they ask for at present is that the conditions and rules 
‘hich have obtained, with some slight changes for the past 
years, be preserved until, upon the final action of the 
courts and the commission, both shippers and the railroads 
‘ know their exact legal rights. 


After Mr. Glasgow had finished his remarks he was 
questioned on many points by those present, and an 
‘ntormal discussion of the subject followed. 

i. L. Ewing, traffic manager of the Grand Rapids 
Lumbermen’s Association, reviewed the situation. Mr. 
Ewing is also traftic manager of the Furniture Associa- 
tion of Grand Rapids, and has made a very exhaustive 
study = the demurrage question. In his remarks he said 
in part: 

it was the consensus of this meeting that shippers should 
hot sign the average agreement sent out generally by the 
ake because it is a tacit agreement, indicating that the 
Stippers are in favor of the new uniform demurrage code, 
4S Suggested by the carriers. Those who have signed can 
cancel same now by serving notice on the railroad, and the 
agreement automatically cancels itself at the end of thirty 


days. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session was addressed by W. R. Ander- 
of the Anderson Forge & Machine Company, Detroit. 
a Anderson, who is vice chairman of the transporta- 
tines pureau of the Detroit Board of Commerce, dwelt at 
ength on the work of the Detroit beard. 

A letter has been sent to the shippers in the state, 
asking them three questions: 


, 1—Do any of the commodities you handle need more than 
= = to load or unload? 

-——What are the reasons why the new average time agree- 
ment, which divides cars into two classes, box cars into one 


class ¢ 
nens? and all others into another, is not just to your busi- 


3m 
°—This new average time agreement does not make any 


allow 
we oa for bunching: Do you have trouble with this and 
g not to include the bunching of cars? 


. The position of the shi is disti i 
th e shippers is distinctly defined in 
ie that demurrage of any car—whether interstate 
rect e _shipment—accrues in Michigan, and rules 

ing this demurrage should be entirely under the 


jurisdiction of the Michigan Railroad Commission. 

George P. Sweet, secretary of the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, in a brief address outlined 
what the retail lumber dealers are doing in the matter 
of demurrage, and urged that the associations codperate 
in the matter. He explained that the retailers of Mich- 
igan were at all times ready to lend their influence and 
support in a measure of such vital importance to all, 
and urged that all shippers who could cite special cases 
of cars which required more than two days to load or 
unload should file such data at once with him. He said 
that the data would be prepared in the proper form and 
submitted to the proper authorities. 

A short informal discussion was held on the proper 
way to form an association of the planing mill men of 
Michigan, and P. F. Smith, of Bay City; R. M. Boyd, 
Saginaw, and C. D. Burritt, of Cadillac, were named as 
an executive committee to handle this association. 

A resolution was passed and unanimously adopted as 
follows: 

A. L. Holmes, chairman of the Bureau of Transportation 
of the Detroit Board of Commerce, Detroit, Mich., November 
15, 1910: At a meeting of the planing mill men of Michigan, 
held at Grand Rapids, November 15, the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That we express our appreciation of the efforts 
of the Detroit traffic bureau to lessen the burden imposed 
by the railroad companies. 

We do hereby pledge our support in every way possible 
to sustain their efforts. 

We wish to express to their representative, W. R. Ander- 
son, our thanks for his talk and the information he gave us. 


BANQUET. 


On the invitation of H. J. Dudley, president of the 
Michigan Lumbermen’s Association, the entire party 
adjourned to the banquet table and were greeted by 
nearly all the lumbermen of Grand Rapids. This ban- 
quet was no exception to the hearty, jovial gathering 
which is characteristic of Grand Rapids lumbermen. 
Mr. Dudley acted as toastmaster and informal responses 
were made by P. F. Smith, Carroll F. Sweet, W. R&. 
Anderson, F. I. Nichols, E. L. Ewing, R. M. Boyd and 
others. In his remarks at the banquet Mr. Ewing said 


the indifference of the average shipper to transporta- , 


tion affairs is a recognized asset of the carriers. He 
urged that all shippers should take a decided interest 
in these matters and should not let cases of this kind 
go by default, as they had in the past. 

J. C. Knox, secretary of the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, attended the meeting, but 
was unable to remain for the banquet. He said that 
his association could be relied upon to codperate at all 
times. 

The Attendance. 


Paul F. Smith, Bay City; Hine & Co. | 

R. F. Perry, Bay City; Mershon-Bacon Co. 

R. M. Boyd, Saginaw; Booth & Boyd Lumber Co. 

F. R. Randall, Bay City; Bradley-Miller Co. 

Guy S. Lamont, ay City. 

William D. Hood, Bay City; Wolverine Lumber Co, 

A. G. Lewis, Bay City; Lewis Manufacturing Co. 

Fred I. Nichols, Grand Rapids; Nichols & Cox. 

BR. 8. Stiles, Grand Rapids; Stiles Bros. Co. 

H. J. Dudley, Grand Rapids; Dudley Lumber Co. 

E. L. Ewing, Grand Rapids; traffic manager Grand Rapids 
~Lumbermen’s Association. ° 

S. D. Burritt, Cadillac; Cadillac Lumber Co. 

Cc. D. Haynes, Cadillac; Haynes Bros. Lumber Co. 

Cc. L. Glasgow, Detroit; Michigan railroad commissioner. 

Carroll F. Sweet, Grand Rapids. 

George P. Sweet, Grand Rapids. 

J. C. Knox, Cadillac; secretary Michigan Hardwood: Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


AGREEMENT PROPOSED BY CARRIERS. 


The formal agreement proposed by the Michigan rail- 
roads and which, it is understood, each shipper of the 
state will be asked to sign, follows. It will be noted that 
it binds him to conform to the demurrage rules to which 
objection is made, and requires a bond to secure his per- 
formance of the agreement: 


Agreement, 


To MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY: In accordance 
with the terms of rule 9 of the M. C. R. R. Co. demurrage 
rules reading as follows: 

When a shipper or receiver enters into the following 
agreement, the charge for detention to cars, provided 
for by rule 7, on all cars held for loading or unloading 
by such shipper or receiver shall be computed on the 
basis of the average time of detention to all such cars 
during each calendar month, such average detention to 
be computed as follows: 

(a) A credit of one day will be allowed for each car 
released within the first twenty-four hours of free time. 
A debit of one day will be charged for each twenty- 
four hours or fraction thereof that a car is detained 
beyond the first forty-eight hours of free time. In no 
case shall more than one day’s credit be allowed on any 
one car, and in no case shall more than seven days’ 
credits be applied in cancelation of debts accruing on 
any one car. 

(b) At the end of the calendar month the total num- 
ber of days credited will be deducted from the total 
number of days debited, and $1 per day charged for the 
remainder. If the credits equal or exceed the debits, no 
charge will be made for the detention of the cars, and 
no payment will be made to shippers or receivers on 
account of such excess of credits, nor shall the credits 
in excess of the debits of any one month be considered 
in computing the average detention for another month. 

(c) Credits garned on cars belonging to one class of 
equipment shaft not be used in offsetting debits accru- 
ing on cars belonging to a different class of equipment. 
For the purpose of applying this provision, cars shall be 
deemed to consist of two classes: (1) Box cars, includ- 
ing refrigerator cars; (2) freight cars of all other de- 
scriptions. 

(d) A shipper or receiver who elects to take advan- 
tage of this average agreement shall not be entitled to 
cancelation or refund of demurrage charges under sec- 
tions a and b of rule 8. 

(e) A shipper or receiver who elects to take advan- 
tage of this average agreement may be required to give 
sufficient security to the carrier for the payment of bal- 
ances against him at the end of each month. 


I (or we) do expressly agree with the above named rail- 
road company that I (or we) will make prompt payment of 
all car-demurrage charges accruing in accordance with such 
rule during the continuance of this agreement on cars held 
for loading or unloading by me (or us) or on my (or our) 
GOCOMBE TE sc ccccccccsivcccseve ++... station of the above 


named rail..:. company. This agreement is to take effect 
bse wieemeens.oben soos as ess » 191..., and to continue until 
terminated by thirty days’ written notice to the railroad 
company. 

(Bigm here) ...cccccccccccccsccsssccscascsecseve 


Approved and accepted by and on behalf of the above- 

named rail.... company by 
Security. 

For value received I (we) agree to, and do hereby become 
surety or bail absolute, to the ........ceeceeeeeeecaceess 
Rail.... Company, TOF ....ccccesccccccssccsocece in the 
foergoing agreement, as long as his (its) liability continués 
thereunder, and agree that covenants of said 
9 nes behetss so nanes as required thereby or by law, will be 
promptly and properly kept and that on any default as to 
payment or time of payment of any account thereunder, or , 
by law due, immediate recourse may be had by suit or other- 
wise; and I (we) agree to pay to said .........eeeeeeess 
Rail.... Company such sum, or sums of money as will be 
sufficient to make up any deficiency and fully satisfy the 
conditions of said agreement, without requiring any notice 
of non-payment or proof of demand being made. 

Witness my (our) hand and seal this ............ day 
ee ey yy ey ST ee $ ewe 
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FOREST FIRE PREVENTION. 


State and Owners Co-operating for Protection in 
Wisconsin — Organization and Work 
of a Patrol System. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 12.—An important conference 
was held here today between representatives of the State 
Board of Forestry and the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association to discuss plans for 
the prevention and control of forest fires in Wisconsin. 
The board was represented by E. M. Griffith, state for- 
ester, and F. B. Moody, assistant. The lumbermen pres- 
ent were T. A. Green, Ontonagon, Mich.; G. W. Earle, 
Hermansville, Mich.; J. T. Barber, Stanley, Wis.; W. A. 
Holt, Oconto, Wis.; A. R. Owen, Owen, Wis.; J. E. 
Rhodes, St. Paul, Minn., and R. S. Kellogg, Wausau, Wis. 

At the outset Mr. Griffith outlined the tentative plans 
prepared by the board for legislation this winter. One 
of the most important of these is the proposition to levy 
a two-tenths of a mill state tax, which will yield approxi- 
mately $600,000 a year, the proceeds to be used exclu- 
sively for forest patrol in the northern part of the state; 
for the purchase of land to be added to the forest reserve 
and for the protection of the reserve. It is proposed that 
the lumbermen recommend to the State Board of For- 
estry their best foremen and woodsmen to have charge 
of the patrols in each county, under whom will be placed 
local patrolmen, who also shall be woodsmen, as far as 
possible. By this method the best woodsmen of lumber 
companies that log only in winter will be employed by 
the state during the summer, and both the lumber com- 
panies and the state will thus be assured a permanent 
force of well trained men. The patrols will be given 
all the authority of fire wardens or sheriffs to call out 
citizens, make arrests etc. During times when there is 
little danger from fire the head patrol in each county will 
call his men together and use them to clean aut old log- 
ging roads and trails, make fire lines, destroy dangerous 
slash and to organize means of fire prevention. When- 
ever possible patrols will be mounted, and in certain 
localities lookout stations will be built. Mr. Griffith 
estimates that in order to cover the twenty-two counties 
in the northern part of the state most in need of pro- 
tection not less than 300 patrolmen will be required for 
six or seven months of the year ‘and that the total annual 
expense for patrol including tools will be not less than 
$250,000. 

The Burden of Expense. 


The chief function of the patrols will be to prevent 
the occurrence of fires, and they will be paid entirely by 
the state. ‘The expense of the fire-fighting service em- 
ployed when fires can not be handled by the patrols will 
be borne locally. It is proposed to abolish the present 
town fire-warden system and to have county fire wardens 
who will have the right to call out any able-bodied citizen 
to fight fires under the control of the patrolmen. The 
present law limits the expenditure for fire fighting to 
$100 a township of thirty-six sections. It is proposed 
that this limit be raised to at least $200 a township and 
to insure promptness in payment the bills for fighting 
fire be met in the first instance by the state, the state 
later to collect from the counties in which the work is 
done. 

It was also tentatively suggested by the State Board 
of Forestry that no settler should be allowed to set fire 
to clear land from April 1 to November 1 without the 
written permit of a warden or patrol, and that the permit 
should be for a specified period. It was stated that while 
a general slash-burning or slash-lopping law is inadvis- 
able, the board feels that it should have the authority 
to order the destruction of slash that endangers adjoin- 
ing valuable timber, towns or other property, and that 
if the owner of the siash does not destroy it when ordered 
to do so the board shall do the work and have a lien upon 
the land or its products for the expense. 

Since so many fires are started by locomotive sparks, 
it is extremely important that the railroads adopt some 
system of adequate spark arresters, patrols or fire lines, 
which largely will eliminate the danger from that source. 
Mr. Griffith announced that representatives of all the 
roads which operate in Wisconsin would meet at his 
office in Madison November 21 to work out plans for 
fire prevention along these lines. The board also recom- 
mends that game wardens and guides be licensed and 
sworn deputy fire wardens, as they are in Maine. It is 
thought that responsible guides could do much to. check 
the fires started by campers, fishermen and tourists. 


Details of Plan. 

After a full discussion of the tentative plans of the 
State Board of Forestry and many suggestions regarding 
the details whereby such plans could be carried out, it 
was the consensus of the lumbermen present that the fol- 
lowing propositions should be supported: First, that a 
two-tenths of a mill state tax be levied to provide a fund 
for fire prevention and the purchase and protection of 
state forest reserve land. Second, that the State Board 
of Forestry expend such portion of this fund as may be 
necessary for patrols in the forest counties on the basis 
of not less than one patrol to each 40,000 acres of total 
area. Third, that one efficient county fire warden be sub- 
stituted for present town fire wardens. Fourth, that 
there be strict regulation of the burning of brush and 
debris to clear land during the dry season under the 
direction of patrolmen. Fifth, that the State Board of 
Forestry should have the right to order the disposal of 
slash next to standing timber or other valuable property 
in such manner as to provide a reasonably safe fire line. 

The question was raised also as to whether the lumber- 


men would be willing to stand a special revenue tax on 
their products or an additional tax on timberland for the 
benefit of the fire protection fund. Final expression of 
opinion on this subject, as well as on the question of the 
limit that should be placed upon the amount to be ex- 
pended per township in fighting fire, was deferred for 
further consideration. 

The conference was productive of much helpful dis- 
cussion, and all present expressed their intention of 
attending the Lake States Forest Fire Conference at 
St. Paul, December 6 and 7. 





COMMOTION IN GLASS MARKET. 


Selling Company Dissolved, Leaving Trade in De- 
moralized Condition—Cut in Wages Prob- 
able—Plants Shutting Down. 


PITrsBuRG, Pa., Nov. 14.—Just when the window glass 
trade appeared to be in shape to begin its most suc- 
cessful season, with prices on a paying basis for all 
factories, the most serious blow to that trade was dealt 
and today the entire trade is confused and dismayed. 
The charges of the government against the Imperial 
Window Glass Company, of this city, that it was a trust 
and maintained in violation of the Sherman act, were 
to have been heard in the United States court this week 
in this city. During the preliminary work on this case 
the best legal advice had been secured by the company. 
It assured the company that its position was absolutely 
safe and in no violation of any law. However this may 
be, the Imperial Window Glass Company was merely a 
small corporation for selling glass. Its stock was held 
by scores of little struggling factories that were fighting 
against bankruptcy and unable to compete individually 
against machine made glass. These little factory owners 
had become panic-stricken because of the severe measures 
adopted by the government ‘‘trust-busting’’ officials 
and a few weeks ago announced that they were afraid 
to sell their glass to the Imperial for fear of going to 
jail themselves. 

The support that was the backbone of the company 
was thus withdrawn. Doubt and uncertainty in the 
trade increased; the men who had stood firmly and reso- 
lutely for the company and against this suit saw that 
further struggle was useless. I riday of last week they 
went into the United States court and entered a plea 
of nolo contendere, and accepted a fine of $500 each for 
fifteen officers and directors and a fine of $2,500 against 
the corporation and then announced that the company 
would be dissolved and go out of business. It was the 
only solution left them and with it comes the further 
announcement that all bars to price-cutting and ruin- 
ous competition are down and the market open to any 
kind of selling. 

Prices of window glass dropped accordingly and many 
of the factories have banked fires and are waiting. Some 
are stocking glass and some are preparing to close down 
almost before starting. 

It was looked upon as almost pathetic in the light of 
the past struggles of the small window glass manufac- 
turer that this should be the finale to this effort to save 
the trade. The combine, with its machines, it is claimed, 
will now become the real trust in the trade and instead 
of the government preventing a trust it has created one 
by the power of the law. For two years the leaders 
of the little factories worked to bring order out of 
chaos in the trade by securing some sort of organization 
for handling the material of these little factories. They 
secured about 35 percent of the total glass production 
of the country. At the same time they secured about 
95 percent of the total hand factories, and it was on 
this basis that the government made its charge, arguing 
for some reason that the handmade glass was a different 
product from the machine glass. 


Today the scores of little factories are either holding 
back, awaiting the first result of the break in prices. 
A large majority of the glassworkers who had based their 
hope of better wage conditions this year on this organ- 
ization preventing ruinous competition are now facing 
not only a lower wage rate, with higher cost of living, 
but in many instances idleness, because factories will 
be forced out of operation. 


Officials of the government were surprised that the 
glass men had determined to give up the fight. They had 
recognized that the fight was likely to be a hard one and 
might be a losing one for them. When the decision came 
it was apparent that internal causes were more to blame 
than a fear of the government, but it placed the men 
behind the company in an embarrassing position. Fif- 
teen of the officers and directors of the company stood 
before the bar. They heard the district attorney for the 
government and a representative from the attorney 
general’s office in Washington tell the court that they 
ought to go to prison for their offense and all this in 
face of their willingness to aid the government in its 
investigation and the firm belief that they were abso- 
lutely right. The men, many of them, are leading mer- 
chants in their respective communities and with unblem- 
ished reputations, suffered the charge of criminal con- 
spiracy and technically had to stand the strictures of the 
court. 

Since the final action of the company and the announce- 
ment of the decision of the court in this case, eight 
large factories in this state have blocked fires and are 
making no effort to produce glass, pending a new wage 
agreement with the glass workers, which will require 
about 30 percent reduction in wages, if the hand fac- 
tories are to run. Prices have become demoralized. 





VIOLATION OF FIRE LAWS TO BE PROSECUTED 
“RIGOROUSLY. 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Nov. 12.—District Forester Chapman 
of the Forest Service, headquarters in this city, has de- 
cided to prosecute rigorously any cases of violation 
of the laws intended to protect against forest fires, in 
instances where it is shown conclusively that fires have 
been started wilfully or maliciously. Several cases al- 
ready have been prosecuted with the result that the 
persons arrested were fined or assessed the damage 
caused by the flames they kindled or allowed through 
carelessness to spread to neighboring national forests. 

Mr. Chapman explains that the need for a larger force 
of forest fire wardens during the summer to patrol 
the national forest land has been strikingly evident this 
summer. He says there is no question but that fires 
practically can be stopped if the area each man has to 
patrol is of such size that he can get well over it in 
one day. The cost of such a force, he declares, would 
not exceed a fair charge for insurance of the value of 
the property protected. 





NEW ORLEANS LUMBERMEN. 


Have Their Monthly Banquet and Business Session 
—Wharfage Charges Are Discussed—Mem- 
ship Committee Increased in Number. 


NEW-ORLEANS, La., Nov. 14.—The Lumbermen’s Club 
of New Orleans gave its November dinner at the Old 
Hickory restaurant, in Carondelet street, last Tuesday 
night, about fifty covers being laid. A feature of the 
evening was the service, between courses, of the election 
returns, received by leased wire. 

During the business session the membership commit- 
tee presented, with its indorsement, three applications, 
which were accepted by unanimous vote. The new mem- 
bers are L. M. Pool, of the Louisiana Hardwood Lumber 
Company; D. T. Scott, of the Rees-Scott Company, and 
Sig Levy, of the Globe Packing Box Company. 

W. E. Hoshall gave notice of an amendment to the 
bylaws, to be submitted for ratification at the next 
meeting, increasing the membership committee to five. 
D. B. Alexander, acting chairman of the entertainment 
committee, moved to change the date of the December 
meeting from the conventional second Tuesday to the 
20th. When Mr. Alexander explained that the tem- 
porary change was desired because his committee was 
organizing an old-fashioned Christmas celebration, his 
motion was carried with a whoop. 

Chairman Frank B. O’Leary, of the transportation 
committee, requested that his committee be authorized 
to represent the club at the conference of lumber traffic 
officials to be held at the Grunewald hotel November 
17. The Lumber Club members, he pointed out, were 
interested in the matters to be discussed and should 
participate in the meeting. Mr. Hoshall declared that, 
while he was heartily in favor of Mr. O’Leary’s sug- 
gestion and believed the committee should be given thie 
authority asked, he would also urge every member of the 
club who could possibly do so to attend the meeting. 
Among the matters which he thought the traffic con- 
ference should take up was the campaign to secure 
recognition of estimated weights on lumber by the 
Western Railway Weighing Association. After further 
brief but animated discussion a motion granting Mr. 
O’Leary’s request and embodying Mr. Hoshall’s sugges- 
tion was carried. 

A brief discussion of wharfage charges at New Orleaus 
was precipitated by Mr. Hoshall, who told of receiving 
a letter from an eastern buyer who said he would like to 
buy cypress on this market to be sent to the Atlantic 
seaboard by water but the wharfage charges were 80 
heavy as to compel him to buy and ship from Pensacola 
and other Florida ports. It was laughingly suggested 
that Mr. Hoshall advise his eastern friend to buy and 
load out of Morgan City, where the cypress manutac- 
turers, with business men in other lines, united to ©on- 
struct a fourteen-foot channel from Atchafalaya bay 
to the Gulf out of their own private funds, and whence 
a great deal of cypress is now being shipped to Galves- 
ton and to the north Atlantic. Attention was also called 
to the loading of schooners with solid cargoes at Wiiite- 
castle and other points on the Mississippi river. © 

Antoine Govers, of Antwerp, one of the guests in at- 
tendance, responding to an invitation to ‘address the 
club, made a short talk in French. Edgar Cahn, anoiler 
guest pressed into service ‘as a post-prandial orator, iook 
his inspiration from the election returns and commented 
wittily upon the lesson the voters had administered t? 
Colonel Roosevelt. Turning his attention to the lumber 
industry, Mr. Cahn reviewed the business depressi0”, 
expressing the belief that a return of the former pros 
perity was a matter of only a few months now and 
congratulating the lumbermen upon their organization, 
which would, he thought, be a powerful aid in —e 
harmony and helping to get the industry back to 1'5 ole 
and prosperous basis. At the conclusion of his remarks 
Mr. Cahn was tendered a vote of thanks. ; 

Present at the:meeting were George E. Watson, pres 
dent; W. E. Hoshall, treasurer; L. Palmer, a 
J. A. Hilliard, Tudor B. Carre, P. Janovich, Frank W. 
O’Leary, W. C. Wright, F. J. Foxley, W. A. Scott, 4 
C. Campbell, Max Lowry, L. M. Tully, N. R. Freelane, 
E. W. McKay, G. H. Rice, George T. Wayne, D. 
Alexander, James P. Freret, E. E. Sykes, e. : 
Moore, jr., W. J. Callon, C, E. Le Crone, W. ra 
man, Peter F. Dunn, ©. Schaefer, A. E. Boa os 
Ludwig Hayman, C. M. George, W. H. Opdenmeyet, * 
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Gilroy, R. Lee Riggs, H. M. Rawlins, M. Krauss, R. 
Hogan, John C. Pooley, George Wicks, J. L. Satterly, 
T. Hoffman-Olsen, Bryan Black, 8. R. Buchanan. 

The guests were Antoine Govers, Edgar Cahn, H. R. 
Loranger, George Friend, W. R. Willett and Mr. Hecht. 





EVANSVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB MEETING. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 17—The Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club held an interesting meeting at the St. George 
hotel on Tuesday night of last week and after luncheon 
received the election returns. It was one of the best 
meetings the club has had since it was organized. Presi- 
dent O. W. MeCowen presided. It was announced that 
three new members had been added to the roll in the 
Federal Stave & Lumber Company, this city; Maley, 
Wertz & Foote, Vincennes, and the O. Grimwood Com- 
pany, of Owensville. It was decided to have a meeting 
of the club once a week and the next will be held the 
second Tuesday night in December. Secretary George 
O. Worland says the club has started off under favorable 
auspices and he predicts that it will enjoy a good growth 
during the next year. 

ODD DDI LI DID ID ID DO 


EMPIRE STATE FOREST PRODUCTS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION MEETS. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Empire State Forest 
Products’ Association was held at Watertown, Jefferson 
eounty, N. Y., Thursday of this week, headquarters being 
Hotel Le Ray. The program was elaborate and included 
addresses on forest preservation, water storage, forest 
legislation and other forestry subjects by a number of 
experts. The convention concluded with an elaborate 
banquet at the hotel. Arrangements for the meeting 
were in charge of Leslie Ashley, secretary and treasurer 
of the association. 


YELLOW PINE OUTPUT. 


Increase of Cut and Shipments in September — 
Comparisons With Last Year—The 
Figures in Detail. 





According to a report issued by the Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association showing the cut and shipments 
of the same 218 mills in September, 1909 and 1910, dur- 
ing the month there was a net increase in cut of 13.65 
percent over September, 1909, and a net increase in 
shipments of 7.57 percent. The total cut of the 218 
mills ineluded in the report in September, 1910, was 
359,514,381 feet; in September, 1909, it was 316,336,380 
feet. All the states showed an increase, the heaviest 
pereentage being represented by nine mills in Missouri 
aud Oklahoma, which showed 75.25 percent increase, and 
the lowest by twenty-nine mills in Alabama, which 








WITH THE FORESTERS 


PREVENTION OF FOREST FIRES. 


EVELETH, MINN., Nov. 12.—The St. Louis County Club 
held a meeting in this city this week at which resolutions 
were adopted urging Minnesota to establish a ranger 
system for the prevention of forest fires. It was pointed 
out that the Hinckley, Chisholm and Beaudette-Spooner 
fires destroyed $28,000,000 of property and cost 1,000 
lives. It was the opinion of the members that it is high 
time for the state to do something to prevent a recur- 
rence of disastrous fires. Minnesota owns 3,000,000 acres 
of timber lands which need protection, and it is thought 
that this should be sufficient to interest the state. The 
state has also derived $7,000,000 from timber sales. 

Minnesota is one of the richest states in the Union, 
but it has followed an exceedingly narrow policy regard- 
ing the development of the northern part of the state. 
The state forestry commissioner, C. C. Andrews, says 
that the state should build roads in the northern part 
and promote settlement. He suggests that the railroads 
of Minnesota be required to employ patrols in the tim- 
ber section to see that sparks from locomotives do not 
cause fires. 














INDIANA JOINS THE CONSERVATION MOVE- 
MENT. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INbD., Nov. 15.—After many years of 
inactivity, the people of Indiana are awakened to the 
fact that the forests of the state are rapidly disap- 
pearing, and to the need of conservation and replanting. 
The state has lost the rank it once held in cooperage, 
and where it formerly produced more than enough hard- 
woods for its own consumption, at least 75 percent of the 
hardwoods used in Indiana are now coming from outside. 

The conservation movement is taking definite form 
in two important associations that have been organized 
in the last few weeks. These are the Indiana Forestry 
Association, of which Charles Warren Fairbanks, former 
vice president of the United States, is president, and 
the Indiana branch of the National Conservation Asso- 
ciation, of which William Holton Dye is president. The 
first will devote its attention to conservation and re- 
forestization; the second to the conservation of for- 
ests, waterways and the improvement of highways. 


THE HARVEST OF HICKORY. 


Governmental Investigation of Uses and Abuses— 
An American Product Solely— Waste 
to Be Corrected. 
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feet or 0.05%. 


200,000,000 feet cut by ordinary saw mills goes. It 
ought to go to handle mills, carriage shops and fac- 
tories that demand it for special and exacting pur- 
poses, but it is not known that it all goes tiere. In 
fact, it is known that some—probably not much— 
makes cross ties, fence posts, bridge plank and other 
farm timbers. Such use of this valuable wood should 
not be encouraged. Dozens of cheap and plentiful 
woods give better service in such places, and it is the 
worst kind of economy so to divert good hickory in con- 
stant demand for carriages and handles. 

The investigation will look into the use of hickory 
as fuel. It is one of the very best woods for that, 
but logs fit for buggy rims, ax handles, or sucker rods 
should not go to the woodpile. The hickory lumber- 
man should have first choice, and the firewood cutter 
ought to be satisfied with what is left. It is interest- 
ing to note that meat packers in many of the cities, 
and smaller towns as well, prefer hickory to all other 
woods for smoking meat, and large quantities are so 
used. This matter will be included in the investiga- 
tion, and the demands of packers for smokewood will 
be considered. Doubtless they can use rough and 
knotty wood as well as the fine grades, and would not 
insist on clear, straight-grained hickory for their 
smokehouses, if inferior grades were available. Knots 
ought to make as good smoke as ax handle stock. 

It has been asserted that the waste of hickory in 
the woods and at the mill is unnecessarily large, but 
the assertion has been strongly denied. Perhaps simi- 
lar conditions do not exist in different regions. A 
thorough investigation of this phase of the question is 
under way, and it will be carried out by field work in 
Missouri, Mississippi, Louisiana and North Carolina and 
by correspondence in twelve other states. 

When all obtainable facts relating to cutting, 
manufacturing and marketing hickory have been col- 
lected, together with the uses to which it is put, the 
information will be made available to the thousands 
of owners, manufacturers and users of this valuable 
wood in all parts of the country, and it is believed 
that the information will assist them in turning every 
stick to the best possible account. 





PAVING MATERIALS. 

Granite and brick for street paving are hard on 
horses’ feet and noisy; asphalt gathers filth in hot 
weather, is too soft and requires frequent patching; 
macadam will not resist heavy, constant traffic and at 
most is short-lived. The one material in a larger 
measure exempt from these defects than any other is creo- 
soted wood blocks. The city of Chicago, with large 
jobs of paving in progress or impending, is con- 
fining itself almost exclusively to creosoted yellow 
pine blocks in all classes of thoroughfares, even in- 
cluding its most congested business sections. This 
pavement includes a concrete substructure and besides 
successfully resisting the ravages of the heaviest traf- 
fic it is practically noiseless, easy on horses’ feet and 
generally preferable. 


COST OF WOOD DECAY. 


Millions of Dollars Are Lost Annually — Plans for 
Preservation—Causes of Decay 
and Rot. 





Billions of feet of timber and lumber rot every year 
in railroad ties, bridges, trestles, piles, farm buildings, 
fences, poles, mine props etc. The people of the 
United States. pay perhaps $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 
a year to make good the losses from wood decay. 

Chemists and engineers who have to do with the 
uses of wood are working unceasingly on the prob- 
lem. The United States Forest Service has men who 
devote their whole time to it. The importance of the 
problem can not be overestimated. Millions of dollars 
are saved annually by preservative treatment of tim- 
bers, but much yet remains to be learned. 

An instance of what nature can do in the way of 
preserving wood recently attracted attention in the 
state of Washington. If the lesson could be learned 
and put to practical use the question of wood preser- 
vation would be settled. 

About twenty years ago a swamp near Buckley, 
Wash., was cleared and made a pasture. When the 
moss that covered the ground disappeared a cedar log 
was found, and astride the log—the roots partly on 
one side and partly on the other—a tree had grown, 
and was cut for lumber. The tree’s rings of growth 
indicated that it was 750 years old. The seed that 
produced it evidently had taken root on the log. 
During seven and one-half centuries the log had lain 
in its bed of moss, and the wood was so little decayed 
that it was sent to the shingle mill. 

Wood decay is caused by fungus, a vegetable growth 
sometimes so small that it can be seen only with the 
microscope. Its roots or branches, like minute hairs, 
force their way into the tissue and absorb or eat away 
the solid parts. The collapse which results is called 
decay. Timber is artificially preserved by forcing into 
its cells and pores certain substances that are poison- 
ous to fungus. As long as this substance is present in 
sufficient quantity, the germs of decay—the threads 
and spores of fungus—can not enter, and the wood is 
preserved. But in time, often a number of years, the 
preservative is dissipated, the germs enter and decay 
begins, provided the timber is in a damp situation. 

cience has not yet learned to do what nature’s 
swamp laboratory did for the cedar in Washington 
which lay beneath its moss covering seven and one- 
half centuries without decay. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. AS A CENTER FOR DISTRIBUTION OF FOREST PRODUCTS. 














THE R. A. LONG BUILDING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


The interval between the period when, as now, 
Kansas City, Mo., was, besides an entrepot to and an 
outer gateway from the great Southwest, a rendezvous 
for hordes of frontiersmen drifting back from that 
region, and the present time, although brief, has oceen 
marked by many startling changes. The day of the 
trapper, the cowboy and the backwoodsman has been 
supplemented by dominating features from among 
which the former have entirely disappeared. Instead 
is presented a splendid panorama of metropolitan, 
esthetic and substantial graces for which there are 
few, if any, other cities of its class more deservedly 
notable. From a promiscuous and not especially im- 
posing or otherwise remarkable array of habitations, 
the town has, with its primeval picturesqueness, blos- 
somed into an imposing city of the highest architec- 
tural and other esthetic features. It has become a 
city of immense industrial and commercial operations 
and resources, and, in consequence, equally impressive 
adornment. 

Splendid Boulevard System. 

There are many American cities in a position to 
boast of splendid systems of boulevards. Kansas City’s 
sixty miles of such drives, besides their perfect con- 
struction and oil finish, constitute a bewildering maze 
of meandering lines of beauty that, skirted at fre- 
quent intervals with landscapes of ideal loveliness, 
lend the city a charm that, if existing elsewhere in 
equal degree, nowhere else exactly matches or resembles 
them. That ‘‘cliff drive’’ winding along a bluff 
overlooking an expansive stretch of valley traversed 
by the ‘‘Big Muddy’’ on its lately indolent way to 
the sea probably has no counterpart anywhere else. 

The heart of the city, where its affairs are centered 
and throb strongest and the throngs are the most 
numerous, has been fitted to a ceaseless succession of 
sharp undulations, with nowhere an open space except 
the streets. The buildings, for the most part solid 
and imposing, therefore are most of them higher on 
one side than the other, while pedestrians and street 
traffic are forced either to plod upward or ‘‘lay back 
in the traces’’ going down. A city now of 247,000 
souls, Kansas City has gained in ten years 53 percent 
and is still rapidly growing. Kansas City, Kan., just 
across the ‘‘Big Muddy,’’ with 100,000 inhabitants, 
while legally unannexable, because in another state, is 
regarded as properly, and in fact is, an annex. Indeed, 
it is said that a large contingent of citizens living 
across the river do business on the Missouri side. 
For these reasons the smaller city is accounted a legiti- 
mate suburb, while both are in some sort closely akin. 

Packing is the chief local industry and, as is well 
known, is of mammoth proportions. Nearly all of the 
best known and largest of the world-renowned pack- 
ers havé branch works there and all are on a large 
scale. There are, of course, numerous other industrial 
enterprises to account for the rapid and solid growth 
of the city in recent years. 

As a Lumber Center. 

As a lumber center or, perhaps more properly, a 
lumber distributing point, Kansas City has attained 
to really imposing proportions. Although not a saw- 
mill town, it is the headquarters of a large number 
of southwestern yellow pine manufacturers, many of 
whom are of the foremost rank in a region noted for 
its lumber industry. There is no regular system by 
which the business negotiated in the city by manu- 
facturers and wholesalers can be definitely ascer- 
tained, but upon the highest authorities some approxi- 
mate estimates are available, per annum, as follows: 





Evolution and Character of the City—Two Billion 
Feet Handled Annually—Some Famous 
Enterprises—Lumbermen of 
National Fame. 


2,000,000,000 feet of yellow pine products and 10,000 
to 11,000 carloads of shingles. The volume here indi- 
cated substantially approximates the greatest business 
ever actually handled in Chicago, always the largest lum- 
ber market in the world. The yellow pine negotiated 
annually at Kansas City is valued, in gross, at $52,- 
000,000, delivered, while the value of hardwood prod- 
ucts is estimated at approximately $1,000,000. 

An important feature of its lumber trade is that 
576 retail yards are supplied through buying head- 
quarters located in Kansas City. 

Typical Kansas City Lumberman. 

Unsatisfactory as these data are, they bear out the 
popular conception of Kansas City as a lumber market 
and leave no room to doubt either the extent of its 
operations or the high character of its personnel. 
When it comes to its lumbermen, there is no need for 
them to uncover in the presence of any other contin- 
gent of like character anywhere. The typical Kansas 
City lumberman, from the atmosphere in which he 
moves, can not fit into his surroundings and be other 
than what he is—a sterling, highminded, dependable, 
straightforward, sagacious and conservative man of 
affairs. The moment he ceases to be these things he 
sinks and is heard of no more. Not all of Kansas 
City lumbermen have attained to national reputa- 
tions; none of the class mentioned is in questionable 
repute. Ordinarily to say that a lumberman is in 
good standing there is the equivalent of an all-suf- 
ficient certificate. Some of the men there whose cour- 
age or gifts or destinies have brought them excep- 
tional fame and fortune are in no higher personal 
standing as lumbermen than are their less celebrated 
and opulent coworkers and competitors. 

It is not news to say of Kansas City that her lum- 
bermen include among their number one whose fame 
as a philanthropist and public-spirited citizen de- 
servedly is foremost among lumbermen in his own or 
any other country. It is equally true that this man, 
if not the wealthiest of his class in Kansas City in 
the respects mentioned, is easily the first citizen of 
that wealthy city. As a citizen, a man of affairs, a 
churchman, a contributor to the material development 
of his home city and as a lumberman, his position is 
one of acknowledged supereminence. The palatial of- 
fice building that bears his name, the dwelling—in the 
old world it would be called a castle—he is just now 
completing at a cost, for the two, probably exceeding 
considerably $2,000,000, and the fine church erected 
and sumptuously furnished, equipped, principally, 
almost entirely at his expense, are some of the monu- 
ments that have been erected to his own memory and 
which will long endure in testimony of his faith in 
Kansas City, his benevolence and his enterprise. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not know, has no means 
of knowing much about his benefactions. Some of 
them have been made public, others have not. The 
latest a knowledge of which is now public property 
is that of the bestowal of $30,000 upon the Tran- 
sylvania University, of Lexington, Ky., the state in 
which he was born and the scene of his first venture. 

Name a Household Word. 

Another Kansas City lumberman whose name has 
also become a household word in the lumber circles 
of the country at large has gained the luster of a name 
great in both fame and estate because of his likable and 
high standards as a business man, his remarkable re- 
sourcefulness, his conservatism in general and his rugged 
but oracular utterances as the foremost exponent of 
national conservation. ‘There are other and more spec- 
tacular advocates of this popular craze, but few with the 
practical, sane and really attainable conceptions of it 
that have distinguished his attitude toward or his public 
utterances on the subject. The first president of the first 
yellow pine organization, he to the present day con- 
tinuously has been recognized freely as the trusty 
guide, counsellor and friend of that greatest branch of 
the lumber trade. In the respects pointed out both gen- 
tlemen referred to have attained to a personal prestige 
extending far beyond the confines of the lumber trade 
and, hence, of national scope. 

Another class of equal standing but somewhat less 
personal prominence is more numerous but not less 
sterling in character. The foremost of these natu- 
rally are producers, manufacturers whose records, 
achievements and resources have gained for them the 
highest attainable commercial and personal standing. 
Of this latter class there are perhaps a score that cut 
yellow pine and whose products include the major 
part of the aggregate already estimated. Besides 
these there is a numerous contingent of less indi- 
vidual proportions, but entirely unused to any but the 
highest business standards and methods. Naturally 
there is also a formidable aggregation of wholesale 
operators of high average standing. 

As already indicated, the wood products, the sale 
of which for territorially competitive and other rea- 
sons is negotiated in Kansas City, include, as hereto- 
fore specified, exceptionally large volumes of yellow 
pine lumber and Pacific coast shingles. The. pur- 
chases of lime yards operated at points tributary to 
Kansas City) are also shown to be of very large pro- 
portions arid importance. 














THE KEITH & PERRY BUILDING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Kansas City is also the headquarters of two of the 
largest and most successful interinsurance organiza- 
tions making a specialty of saw mills and through 
whose activities and instrumentalities their clients 
have been advantaged greatly in the maintenance of 
their plants, incidental elimination of hazard and cost 
of insurance. These institutions reflect the high char- 
acter of their clients and very materially have en- 
hanced the prestige and dignity of the market. 


Codicils of a More Personal Texture. 

The Anson Shingle & Lumber Company, whose 
offices are in the Keith & Perry building, are large 
distributers especially of redwood shingles, the kind 
that burn not and last. The gentlemen charged with 
the active administration of this company’s affairs 
are strictly typical of the Kansas City lumberman 
and, it follows, have a happy gift of impressing pil- 
grims within the city’s gates to that effect. Their 
operations are on a generous scale and of a character 
to inspire continued confidence. 

The Byrne-Renfro Lumber Company, domiciled in 
the R. A. Long building, is a wholesale lumber con- 
cern composed of gentlemen well acquainted from 
long experience with the business and pleasant people 
to know and deal with. In these respects and to this 
extent they have no occasion to take off their hats 
to anybody except as a mark of politeness that comes 
natural. 

The C. J. Carter Lumber Company, also in the R. A. 
Long building, is composed of sawmill people whose 
antecedents embrace protracted experiences in the white 
pine industry, than which not even the Kansas City 
contingent can claim higher standards of business 
methods and principles. They are wholesome, ster- 
ling, clean business people with a fine sense of the 
eternal fitness of things in general and the lumber 
business in particular. Mr. .Carter’s reminiscences 
are far-reaching and from his own lips compel pecu- 
liar interest and willing attention. Although 4 
lumberman of distinction in point of native capa 
bility and attainments, he also has found time and the 
means of acquainting himself with the broader prin- 
ciples of political economy in a manner and to an 
extent of absorbing interest to the visitor fortunate 
enough to hear. 

With the Pioneers. 

The Foster Lumber Company, another well know? 
tenant of the R. A. Long building, comprises a quart 
tet or a family of Fosters whose antecedents in the 
yellow pine industry date back nearly thirty years, 
and whose annual output has risen to 150,000,000 feet. 
Like their fellows in this pursuit, they embody 
all of the qualifications as well as graces essenti¢! to 
conspicuous success and acecrdingly have attaived te 
a very high standing. They know their business, and 
readily can impress the wouldbe customer or other 
guest with a realizing sense of the fact. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Company, a concert also 
finding it expedient to oceupy quarters—two or three 
floors—in the R. A. Long building, as is well know? 
are lumbermen also. The head of the company 4” 
owner of the building, R. A. Long, is also the po 
sessor of a home, now receiving its finishing touches, 
excelling in architectural grace and charm, mater 
construction and costliness any similar structure west 
of New York short of San Francisco. The <= 
sion and its companion structures were recently pe 
subject of an illustrated descriptive article in = 
columns which although exceptionally accurate <r 
to convey an adequate sense of the imposing chara¢ : 
of either except in a general and perspective way: 
The Long-Bell Lumber Company’s holdings and °F 
erations are known to be on a colossal scale, 
capitalized at $14,500,000 and embrace seven strictly 
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modern saw mills with a combined annual capacity of 
400,000,000 feet. The company carries a mixed yard 
stock of 75,000,000 feet, produces railroad material 
and export stuff and. handles Pacific coast products. 
The general selling department is in charge of M. B. 
Nelson, with W. M. Beebe at the head of yellow pine 
and L. R. Fifer of Pacific coast sales. The execuiive 
general officers are R. A. Long, president; C. B. 
Sweet, vice president, and I, J. Bannister, secretary- 
treasurer. The company’s quarters in Kansas City, 
where a clerical force of about one hundred persons 
is employed, are without doubt the most sumptuously 
appointed of any similar counting house in the lum-- 
ber business anywhere. Mr. Fifer, whose headquar- 
ters are in Seattle, Wash., was on a visit to Kansas 
City last week. The mills of the company are lo- 
cated at Yellow Pine, La., Lufkin, Tex., Bonami, La., 
Longville, La., Lake Charles, La., De Ridder, La., 
and Woodworth, La. 

The Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Company, 
1111 R. A. Long building, is another concern of con- 
spicuous prominence and very large resources. It 
disposes of the output of the Missouri Lumber & Min- 
ing Company, Grandin, Mo.; Louisiana Long Leaf 
Lumber Company, Fisher and Victoria, La., and the 
Louisiana Central Lumber Company, Clarks and 
Standard, La., the combined output of which amounts 
to 250,000,000 feet a year. The officers of the com- 
pany are J. H. Berkshire, president; O. W. Fisher, 
vice president; J. B. White, secretary and general 
manager, and W. S. McKinney, general sales agent, 
all high class, well seasoned and generally wholesome, 
dependable people. At the time of the writer’s visit 


there, last week, Mr. White had found it advisable to 
go out of town, having gone to Panama for the pur- 
pose of adding the canal to conservation in his cur- 
riculum, the result of which pilgrimage without doubt 
will be that of making him an expert authority on 
both subjects. 

The W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, R. A. Long 
building, is still another sawmill concern exceptionally 
prominent among the leaders of the market. The 
founder of the house, W. R. Pickering, largely leaves 
the active direction of affairs to his son, W. A. Pick- 
ering, or as his intimates are fond of calling him, 
‘*Will’’? Pickering. A somewhat curious incident in 
the lives of these two gentlemen is that the sire is 
only twenty years older than the son. Both are in 
vigorous health, the former finding his chief diver- 
sion in playing golf, of which game he is extremely 
fond. Their products carry the trade mark, ‘‘Stand- 
ard,’’ and, as a matter of well established fact, they 
are not misnamed. There is no respect in which the 
company is not strictly first class. 

In point of chronological order the Manufacturing 
Lumbermen’s Underwriters, whose office is at 1030 
East Twelfth street, takes precedence of the Lumber- 
men’s Underwriting Alliance, R. A. Long building, 
although in other respects both are supposed to have 
attained to the highest plane of interinsurance pres- 
tige. Both have been signally successful and in many 
instances are the coattorneys of the same clients. 
U. S. Epperson & Co. is the attorney and manager 
of the Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alliance and Harry 
Rankin & Co., of the Manufacturing Lumbermen’s 
Underwriters. 


The Central Coal & Coke Company, Keith & Perry 
building, of the lumber department of which powerful 
corporation I. H, Fetty is the general manager, is 
strongly intrenched in the good will and confidence of 
the lumber buying elements of the lumber trade at 
large. Mr. Fetty is notably well qualified by nature 
and attainments to occupy the highest place in the 
lumber circles of even Kansas City. An expert with 
reference to the production, care and sale of lumber, 
he also embodies all of the personal graces by which 
confidence and respect are jointly inspired and with- 
out which extraordinary sutcess is rarely gained. 
Charles S. Keith, president of the company, is also 
well known as formerly in active charge of the lumber 
department, but of late years he has found it both 
needful and prudent to depend upon Mr. Fetty to 
handle that very important branch of the company’s 
business. The latter includes extensive timber hold- 
ings and a number of high class mills in yellow pine 
sections farther south. In the earlier days of his 
connection with the company Mr. Keith’s jurisdiction 
was restricted to the lumber sales department, but 
upon the death of the sire, he, the son, Charles 8. 
Keith, succeeded to the presidency and Mr. Fetty be- 
came its general manager, which station he now occu- 
pies with distinguished credit. 

The J. M. Bernardin Lumber Company, Keith & 
Perry building, was founded a year or two ago by the 
gentleman whose name it bears and who for many 
years before had been responsibly identified with the 
large affairs of William Buchanan, He is very widely 
known and commands the confidence and respect of 
the lumber trade practically at large. 





PROGRESS AND POSSIBILITIES OF THE PANAMA CANAL AS VIEWED BY A LUMBERMAN. 


Hon. J. B. White on Financial and Commercial Features of the Big Ditch—Tolls and Mail Carriage—Rates in Effect by Monopoly Control. 


PanaMA, Nov. 8.—AII the nations in the world of com- 
merece are immensely interested in this, the greatest 
undertaking of the kind that has ever been attempted on 
this planet; and we are not quite certain that the Mar- 
tians are eclipsing us on this planet, as scientists differ 
in their opinions. But this stupendous piece of work is 
so far advanced that one can see and appreciate the mag- 
nitude of the undertaking, and Americans have a peculiar 
pride that it is our nation upon which the crown of suc- 
cess is to rest, and they feel that the United States has 
great duties and grave responsibilities in the care, conduct 
and management of this waterway connecting two oceans 
which they are to open up to the commerce of the world. 

The principle of fairness to all nations is set out in 
article 18 of the treaty in following language: ‘‘The 
canal when constructed and the entrances thereto shall be 
neutral in perpetuity.’’? This treaty was ratified by the 
President of the United States February 25, 1904, and 
the sale by the French company of all its canal interests 
and railroad for the consideration of the sum of $40,- 
000,000. It is said that Admiral Walker’s report to 
Congress in favor of the Nicaraguan route so frightened 
the French owners that they made a reduction of $70,000,- 
(00 from their previous asking price. Of the forty mil- 
lions paid the distribution stands as follows: 


COMED DORRIT o.6:6 6:00: 6:9:0:000020006008 $27,474,000 
POROIE TAMIOOE oc v.00icscccensievesee 6,886,000 
MAPS GRE POCOTGS. 62.0 0.0:0:0000605600068 2,000,000 


Then there are added three steamers of 2,000 tons 
each and 2,265 buildings in Panama, Colon and along the 
route, and about 655,000 acres of land. There were also 
nany barges, launches and a large railroad equipment. 

Having completed the purchase, Lieut. Mark Brooke 
\as empowered to take possession of the property, which 
he did on the morning of May 4, 1904, and so cabled 
Washington on that date that the property was taken 
ver for the United States government. 


Tolls on the Canal. 
The French excavation useful to the present canal was 
1 trifle less than 30,000,000 cubie yards, and up to April 


1, 1910, the Americans had excavated 103,205,666 cubic 
yards. The work is going to be completed on time, and 
probably some months earlier than was anticipated, and 
now the American shippers and other commercial associa- 
tions are beginning to inquire as to tolls that will be 
charged. 

I believe the Suez canal tolls are about $1.27 per gross 
ton in our money, and it is thought by many that our 
government could afford to make the toll about $1 per 
gross ton; and there are some who think there should be 
some special consideration in favor of vessels flying the 
American flag. But it is generally conceded that this 
latter suggestion can not be granted. We have no Ameri- 
can merchant marine and will not have any unless a ship 
subsidy bill is passed in some form, or American vessels 
are permitted to ship foreign sailors. The ditference in 
wages is so great that some American vessels have been 
forced to get relief by registering under British protec- 
tion and flying the British flag. 


Mail Carriage. 


A line could be made to pay from Seattle to New York 
by carrying the United States mail at, say, $2 per mile. 
This would act as a subsidy, and the postmaster general 
has already authority sufficient to make such a contract, 
and parties are already here looking the situation over 
with this purpose in view. It will probably take two 
years to get boats built and it is proposed to form a com- 
pany of not less than $10,000,000 capital for this purpose. 

Water transportation costs only one-third as much on 
an average as rail transportation. 

The United States government owns the railroad across 
the isthmus, and this forty-eight miles of railroad, while 
the canal is being built, ought to be a very material 
factor in fixing the rate of freight from San Francisco 
to New York in connection with the government line of 
steamers now plying between New York and Colon. 

It is said that when the Panama railroad was owned 
by the French company it cost the transcontinental rail- 
roads a million dollars a year to prevent that railroad 
from competing for transcontinental freight. 


Present Ocean and Rail Monopoly. 


The Pacific Mail Steamship Company, plying between 
San Francisco and Panama, fixes the the through rate 
now, and has a contract with our government now whereby 
it gets 70 percent of the through rate from San Fran- 
cisco to New York, with free dockage at Panama and 
coal at just what it costs our government. The Pacific 
Mail line carries the freight about three-fifths of the 
distance. But ratés are kept much higher to New York 
than for the same class of freight to longer distances to 
European ports, evidently in order to protect the trans- 
continental railroads, especially the Southern Pacific rail- 
road, which owns the controlling interest in the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company. The exact interest is this: 
The capital stock of the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany is $20,000,000, of which the Southern Pacific rail- 
road owns $10,100,000, being just $100,000 more than 
one-half of the capital stock. Hence it is very plain that 
it will not make rates to hurt the business of the 
Southern Pacific railroad, and perhaps this is the reason 
why it does not stop its boats to take fruit and other 
freight at Los Angeles but leaves that city to the mercy 
of the rates fixed by the road and Santa Fe, which latter 
road might protect its interests by putting in a line of 
boats of its own if the Pacific Mail should create any 
competition by stopping for freight at that port. 

I think J. Willis Abbott is generally correct in his 
article in the October Cosmopolitan, but to get a more 
detailed statement of all facts from head sources one 
should consult Senate document No. 428, which can be 
obtained by writing your congressman. This will obtain 
for you three or four pamphlets containing the congres- 
sional investigation on this subject, and is important and 
worthy of the attention of the public, who should be in- 
formed in these matters. 

The canal commission has certainly made the zone a 
healthful place to live in, by abolishing the mosquito as 
a week and have seen only one mosquito. 

President Taft is expected here next Monday. 

J. B. WHITE. 





AMERICAN CAPITAL AND ENTERPRISE DEVELOPING TIMBER RESOURCES OF MEXICO. 


PHILADELPHIA LUMBER COMPANY TO BUILD 
LONGEST LUMBER FLUME IN MEXICO. 


_ MANZANILLO, MExIco, Nov. 12.—The longest lumber 
lume in Mexico. and the first flume of its kind to be 
constructed to tide water will soon be finished by the 
Pacifie Timber Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., about 100 
miles south of this city. This company is developing a 
large tract of timber land in the mountains of the state 
of Michoacan. The timber tract is within easy reach 
of the Pacific eoast and the construction of the lumber 
flume will enable the company to send its manufactured 
product direct from the mills in the forests to the deep- 
water loading station at the mouth of the Guaga river. 
The lumber flume will be twenty-six miles long. It will 
make a drop from an altitude of more than 5,000 feet 
= Sea level and will have a grade of 2 to 14 percent. 
l€ Gifficult problems of constructing the flume are 
ee overcome and its early completion is now assured. 
= follows for a considerable’ distance the Guaga river 
rm in places runs along the border of that stream 2,000 
_ above it. The Pacific Timber Company is arranging 
ee lumber mills of more than 500,000 feet 
pes capacity upon its timber tract. It is planned to 
ra down this flume not Jess than 500,000 feet of lumber 
pro i The contract for a large wharf and ocean-loading 
- ton to be located at the mouth of the Guaga river 
a8 been let. The company expects to market practically 


all of its lumber in Europe. Until the Panama canal is 
finished lumber cargoes will be sent around the Horn. 





AMERICAN RAILROAD SYNDICATE WILL ES- 
TABLISH LUMBER MILLS IN MEXICO. 


Mapera, Mexico, Nov. 12.—Dr. F. 8. Pearson, head 
of the syndicate which owns the Mexico Northwestern 
railroad, the 3,000,000-acre tract of timber land and 
large lumber mills in this city and Pearson, is making 
one of his periodical inspections of the different proper- 
ties. He made the important announcement that the 
syndicate will establish other large lumber mills on the 
American side of the Rio Grande, probably at or near 
El Paso. He also said that plans have been adopted for the 
erection of a paper mill at El Paso. It will have a daily 
capacity of forty tons at the start and this will be 
increased as the business grows. The Pearson syndicate 
is also operating extensively in the manufacture of tur- 
pentine and rosin at Madera. Several other large indus- 
tries are planned by the syndicate for Madera and Pear- 
son. It is stated that these will include a furniture and 
a box factory. The extension of the Mexico Northwestern 
railroad from Terrazas to Madera, about 120 miles, will 
be finished by the middle of next year. The track is 
laid from Terrazas toward Madera forty-five miles and 
more than forty miles of grade are finished from 
Madera north. The extension will connect at Madera 


with the old Chihuahua & Pacific railroad, which is now 
owned by the Pearson syndicate and is a part of the 
Mexico Northwestern system. It gives the system a line 
into the city of Chihuahua, where it connects with the 
National Railways of Mexico. 





REPORTS OF CORPORATION EARNINGS. 

CoLuMBUs, OHIO, Nov. 15.—Before the middle of De- 
cember all of the incorporated companies in the country 
will receive blanks for their reports of earnings for the 
year ending December 31, under the federal corporation 
tax law imposing a tax of 1 percent on the net income 
of all corporations organized for profit where the net 
income is in excess of $5,000 a year. This year being the 


. first under the law, the department was not strict with 


the corporations and several extensions of time were 
granted, but this will not be done this year, and all cor- 
porations failing to file their reports by the date specified 
and not paying the tax by June 30, 1911, will be penal- 
ized. There are about 2,700 corporations in this district 
subject to the tax, but all incorporated companies must 
report, whether they have any net income or not. Many 
lumber companies located in every part of the state will 
come under the provisions of this law. Recently it has 
become the custom for most of the larger manufacturers 
and jobbers to incorporate and many of them have profits 
in excess of $5,000. 
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VOLUME OF SALES. 


A young man writes from Missouri that this is his 
second year in business; that last year his sales were 
$21,000 and that this year they will not be far from 
$26,000. ‘*Of course I am not satisfied, but maybe my 


sales compare fairly well with the sales of other yards 
located as mine is, in a town of about 2,200 in- 
habitants, with a territory that is limited,’’ he says. 
‘“*T bought a yard here that was considerably run 
down, and before I took hold of it the highest sales 
per year were $19,000.’ 

This young man has good reason to congratulate 
himself. It is easily read between the lines that he 
is a better lumberman than the man he succeeded. A 
dealer whose trade has increased as his has should be 
inspired to spit on his hands and boost it still higher. 
No matter in what direction we may look we see that 
superiority wins. A great scientist has said that ‘‘the 
fittest survives.’’ This was said from a purely physi- 
eal standpoint, and many interpreting it otherwise 
have taken exceptions, thinking it had to do with 
morals, religion ete. In the business world the say- 
ing holds true. He who is the fittest in judgment, in- 
dustry, honor, business knowledge, economy, will sur- 
vive, while others who have a different standard will 
be knocked down by the law governing those princi- 
ples like so many tenpins. 

No man could tell the average sales of the yards of 
the country any more than he could tell the size of a 
piece of chalk. If he made a stab at it, it would be 
purely guesswork. Last year the average sales of a 
line of yards of nearly fifty were $29,000. The man- 
agers of another line whose yards are in larger towns, 
and whose stocks are heavy, would think that the bot- 
tom had dropped out of business should their sales 
show no larger figures than these. 

In October of the present year a dealer in a town of 
about 1,000 inhabitants sold more than $6,000 worth of 
goods, and no doubt his competitor in the town sold 
nearly a like amount. In a town of a like size, not 
more than thirty miles from the one referred to above, 
the sales of the two yards this year will not exceed 
$40,000. 

The sales in one-yard towns vary as do the spots on 
the sun. I do not remember having been told that 
the sales of a yard of this description were less than 
$9,000 yearly, and no doubt all of us will say that is 
small enough. Sales of from $12,000 to $18,000 in 
these one-yard towns are common. On the other hand, 
the volume of sales of some of the yards of this char- 
acter are surprising. Two could be named that seil 
close to $75,000 each every twelve months. One of 
these dealers will sell at least a dozen cars of cement 
this year. The other said he wouldn’t have his sales 
made public for anything, and I told him that the 
information would be locked in my little brain and 
the key thrown away. You would think that other 
dealers would be wedging into these towns. There are 
dealers who could do this and divide the business, but 
if it should be attempted by the average man I am 
afraid the stone wall against which he would butt 
would be so hard that it would crack his head. In 
both of these towns the dealers are prepared for a 
large business. The shed of one of them cost $3,000, 
or more, and a heavy stock is carried by each. 


Holding Down One-Yard Trade. 


It is not the easiest trick known to successfully hold 
down a yard that has no competition in a town, espe- 
cially if that town is known as a good trading point, 
and one of these dealers was asked as to the best way 
to do it. ‘‘By prices and stock,’’ said he. ‘‘If the 

















“He would make as much as a good cow was worth.” 


OF THE RETAILER. 


Summing Up of Yard Business Not Easily Done—The Competitor in the Mirror—Letting Trade Get Away—Turning Poor Stock 
to Account—Starting Things and Not Finishing Them—Dealers Who Demoralize Own Trade—Importance of the Receipt. 








dealer in a one-yard town carries a stock that will 
meet every demand, and gains the confidence of the 
buying community to the extent that it believes he 
will sell lumber as cheap as he would were there 
another yard in the town, he is safe. My principle of 
price setting is pretty well established now, but be- 
fore it was I used to encourage prospective customers 
to figure at outside yards. The first year I came here 
a German built a house for himself and a barn on a 
section occupied by his son. He has the reputation of 
being a close trader. He is not adverse to getting the 
most for his money, for which I don’t blame him or 
anybody else. When I had figured on the bills he 
said he didn’t know whether he ought to buy of me or 
over at the next town where there was more competi- 
tion. I said to him that he would do me a favor if he 
would have the dealers in the other town figure the 
bills, and if it would make him money it would be a 
good thing for him. I asked him not to give the other 
dealers my figures, and he said he wouldn’t. He is an 
honest old Dutchman, and having got the figures from 
the largest yard in the other town he came around and 
said that by buying of me he would make as much ‘as 
a good cow was worth. After this the old German 
talked for me—‘‘and there are others,’’ he concluded 
with a smile. 

The dealer should not forget that if he holds down 
a good business in a one-yard town, he has a com- 
petitor, notwithstanding he has to look in a glass to 

















“The law of chance sees to it.” 


see him, and that is himself. If he is disposed to take 
advantage of the situation and ask higher prices be- 
cause a customer can buy more handily of him than of 
others elsewhere, he should knock himself on his 
knuckles and say, ‘‘Old fellow, that won’t do. If you 
hold the business you must be right on top of your- 
self all the time, for if you don’t take your greed by 
the throat the first you know someone will drop down 
alongside of you and take you by the throat.’’ It is 
not always an easy task to compete with ourselves; 
to force the Dr. Jekyll in us to slap the Mr. Hyde and 
tell him to lie low. It is not so easy, as we all know, 
but the dealer in the one-yard town, in a trade way, 
must boot ‘‘Mr. Hyde’’ out the back door a dozen 
times a week if he expects to succeed. There are lum- 
bermer by the hundreds who would tell you that it 
requires more ability of a certain quality to success- 
fully run the only yard in a town, and do it right, 
than it does to operate a yard in a town of two or 
more yards. 
Losing the Opportunity. 


I don’t know ,how many dealers I have known to 
be knocked off the plate because they sagged back 
into themselves when they thought they had no com- 
petition. One of the best one-yard trading points I 
ever have known was sacrificed in this way. The 
dealer thought he had the world by the tail, and he 
so fell from grace that another man came in and took 
the bulk of trade from him in a whirlwind fashion. 
The community became tired of the man who had the 
opportunity, but would not take ‘advantage of it. That 
community wanted lumber, and a lot of it, and when 
the live man appeared who laid in a stock that repre- 
sented nearly $12,000; on the tick of the clock was 
right on hand to attend to his customers; who out- 
courtesied the old dealer and talked politics and re- 
ligion less, the sun of the old man was eclipsed and 
the newcomer swung. into his own. 

The trade of one town can not be gaged by that of 
another, or hardly one yard by that of another. Here 
is one town of three yards, the tailender selling not to 
exceed $20,000 worth of lumber a year, the man next 


to him about $31,000 and the cock of the roost more 
than $40,000. Here is a town of five yards, the sales 
ranging from $24,000 to $80,000. There is no getting a 
line on an average, the conditions governing sales hav- 
ing more colors than Joseph’s coat. While it is sur- 
prising how evenly the sales of a dealer who is located 
in a prosperous community will run year after year, 
the business of others bobs up and down like a float 
when fish are hungry. I don’t know how many times 
dealers in prosperous communities have told me that, 
notwithstanding the late opening of spring trade in 
certain years which prophecied poorly for the year’s 
business, when the roundup was made on the first of 
January of the coming year the total tallied pretty 
closely with the results of former years. 

I suppose that in these circumstances we must recog- 
nize the law of chance. Once upon a time when I 
had the entree (pronounced ontra, with the accent on 
the last syllable), as they say in polite society, of the 
theaters of Chicago, I wondered a thousand times why 
the audiences should be of about the same size 
every night of the week. Why didn’t all the theater- 
goers attend some particular nights, say, Monday, 
Wednesday, Saturday or Sunday, and for the remain- 
ing nights leave the theaters about empty? But the 
law of chance said, nay. It says that the night you 
attend the theater I won’t, and that the night I at- 
tend somebody else won’t, and so the audience that 
varies little in number from week to week and from 
month to thonth assembles nightly. And this same law 
figures in the life of every human being. That which so 
many call ‘‘good luck’’ and ‘‘bad luck’’ both head 
our way. They may be spread over a period of time, 
or come in lumps—but they are sure to come. The 
law of chance sees to it that we get a taste of both 
kinds. These ‘‘lucks,’’ according to the individual, 
his opportunities and environment, vary in quantity 
and quality, but invariably they introduce themselves 
to us. 


GETTING THE MOST OUT OF POOR LUMBER. 


The Oshkosh Logging Tool Company, that makes a 
sawing rig that is adapted for retail yards, is offer- 
ing six prizes, running from $2.50 to $25, for the best 
examples of getting the greatest value out of low 
grade and damaged boards. The requirements are 
that a lumberman shall send photographs of at least 
two boards, marking them with ink lines showing how 
they should be cut to the best advantage. C. E. Leach, 
president of the company, writes me, ‘‘ Enclosed please 
find postcard, with which we are doing considerable 
advertising. As you see, we are offering some cash 
prizes for the best photographs of boards which can 
be cut into the most profitable lumber. We are writ- 
ing you to see what you think of this form of adver- 
tising. We would thank you very much if you would 
express an opinion of it.’’ 

I think well of it, Mr. Leach; I think well of any 
proposition that will enable a dealer to legitimately 
rake in a few extra dollars. There is no telling how 
many lumbermen, instead of winning prizes from Mr. 
Leach, could make money by manipulating their off 
grade stuff if only they had the little machinery and 
the disposition required to do it. 

I believe that not infrequently in a month I see 
enough warped dimension, split boards, boards wit!: 
big holes from which the knots had fallen, and other- 
wise off-grade stuff to fill half a car. In one shed : 
bin was devoted to this material. Anything that was 
unsalable was pitched into the junk heap. If there 
was not more than a thousand feet of the odds and 
ends of the stock in that bin, I am a poor guesser. 
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“Would cut a piece from the end of a board.” 
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Asked what he did with this stuff, the dealer said he 
‘“sometimes worked it off,’’ but that it is worked off 
slowly was evidenced by the dust that had accumulated 
on it. 

Of course you know there was money represented 
in that pile of trash, and money could be got out of 
it if only the dealer was up to snuff in his business. 
There are yards in which you couldn’t pick up a 
half-dozen pieces of that kind of stuff. No sooner 
does a piece show up than the button is pushed, and 
z-i-p! the rip and crosseut saws eliminate the defects, 
and into a rack are placed the pieces, many of them 
as clear as a quill, and which will be bought by some 
man, thankful that it will not be necessary to cut the 
dimensions required from a long board. 

How many times do you think I have heard small 
pieces of boards called for in lumber yards? I don’t 
know myself how many times, but they would count 
up a good, round number. I remember a few of the 
circumstances. One man wanted a small piece for a 
clockshelf; another, a piece large enough to cover the 
register so as to prevent the dust from collecting in 
it when his wife swept; another, a couple of strips 
three feet long to nail in a closet to which to attach 
hooks; another, an extra shelf for his bookcase; 
another, a few short boards for a new bottom for his 
buggy box, he said. Then at times the dealer would 
take his dull old saw and cut a piece from the end of 
a board. Really, at times it has seemed to me that a 
dealer has it in for any board in his yard that is not 
sixteen feet long. 

If this offer of the Oshkosh company shall inspire 
some dealer and set him going in the right direction, 
it will be an admirable thing. And if he should win 
the first prize it would be nothing as compared with 
what eventually the money returns would be. The 
effort to win one of these prizes is as easy as falling 
off a log. Some member of nearly every family has a 
kodak these days, and all that is required is to pick 
out a couple of tough old customers, photograph them, 
so mark them as to indicate the best way they could 
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Pulled and hauled like women at a bargain counter.” 


cut into salable material and send the photographs 
us marked to the Oshkosh company. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS. 


Nearly a year ago I passed through a town and 
'otieed that a dealer whose yard was located out in 
‘ce clear had made a start to fence it by setting the 
posts and putting on the rails. A week ago my route 
‘arried me through this town again, and there the 

’ remained unfinished as at first. No doubt the 
oo ject of this fence is for the protection of the stock; 
to prevent marauders from carrying off boards which 
would be used for kindling. Maybe not a board, or 
‘unch of lath, has been lifted from the yard in the 
‘ast eleven months, and then maybe several have. The 
‘nelosed yard is not large, and I am sure it would be 
‘0 easy day’s work for a man to nail the pickets to 
‘he rails. But that is the way we go. Don’t you 
know that is the way we go? We procrastinate; 

‘eave those things undone that should be ddne,’’ 
as my puritanical old grandfather used regularly to 
ay in his tablé blessings three times a day. 

Oh, this unfinished business, how the ghost of it 
— us in the face! Wouldn’t we give all the 
‘ose change in our pockets if only we could go back 
_ complete it? Not only in our lumber business, 
ut in other affairs and concerns of life. Don’t we 
spre | that later it would have added to our peace 
of mind if we had spoken a kind word, or performed 
a kind act, that we neglected to do? If you have no 
recollection of this sort you are different from me. 
About the bitterest tears I ever saw shed was by a 
y oung man over the dead body of his mother. The 
poy went wild, recklessly drifted here and there, 
rae when his mother died it was by rare good chance 
‘hat one of a dozen telegrams that were sent to 
heer points reached him. When he returned and 
iy ed upon the still face of the mother whose prayers 
lad followed him through the years of his wayward- 
ness his anguish was pitiable. 

The unfinished business in the yard and office con- 

















“As it may raise in the mind of the customer.” 


fronts the majority of us. There are improvements 
that ought to have been made, book accounts that 
ought to have been turned into money long ago, in- 
formation that ought to have been gathered that 
would have brought to us increased success and satis- 
faction. An old philosopher was asked what the 
regret of his life was, and he answered, ‘‘The little 
that I have done.’’ 

If there is a moral in this it is that hereafter we 
should pick up our heels and accomplish a little more 
than we have in the past. Buckle to, and see if the 
list of unfinished business may not become smaller. 
It is in every man to do this, and why not let it out? 


WHAT IS THE REMEDY? 


A correspondent writes: ‘‘You have much to say 
about the small profits of lumbermen, and these small 
profits I personally know something about, but what 
is the remedy? Still, small profits are not universal, 
as I know several. lumbermen who have become. rich 
in the business.’ 

I was aware before receiving this letter that this 
particular dealer knew something about small profits, 
as I had been told that the market in which he dis- 
penses his material is noted for its senseless com- 
petition. And I can imagine it is not pleasant for him 
to think that while he is making little money there 
are dealers at other points who have become rich. 

What is the remedy? It lies with the dealers them- 
selves. I have heard hundreds of them say that abso- 
lutely they were unable to get a reasonable profit. 
They said there was no use talking, as that was the 
way it was. The man up the tree could see that 
oftentimes there were as many conflicting forces as 
there were dealers. Each man stood out in opposition 
to the others. If a man from out of town should 
come into the little city and raise hob with business, 
as this bunch of lumbermen were demoralizing their 
own trade, they would ride him on a rail. 

Two towns could be named which are not more than 
seventy-five miles apart. In one of these towns there 
are three yards and in the other four. So far as the 
country surrounding these towns is concerned you 
might shut your eyes and take your choice. Both are 
in agricultural districts, and the farmers are as pros- 
perous as they need be. One of the towns has a 
couple of thousand inhabitants more than the other, 
which is about all the difference one could see in them. 
In the smaller town the dealers have been successful. 
So far as the outside world knows there has not been 


























“What would have become of my reputation.” 


a riffle of dissatisfaction in their ranks, Right here 
I took breath long enough -to look up their rating 
and the lowest is $50,000, and -I am confident that if 
I could buy this dealer’s assets for that amount of 
money I could retire rich. You couldn’t buy his resi- 
dence for a quarter of that amount. He has fine sheds 
located on valuable ground, a large stock, and he once 
told me that he discounted every bill. I know, too, 
that he has a farm, and that he is interested in a 
manufacturing plant in the South; so you see the 
figures made by the commercial agency have no real 
significance. The other two dealers are rated higher, 
but whether they are worth more money than he | 
don’t know. If they are worth as much they are well 
enough off. 

Cats with their tails tied together and thrown 
over a clothes line would be about as friendly as the 
dealers are in the larger town. One of them said that 
for eight years no money to speak of had been 
made by the dealers, They have pulled and hauled 
like women at a bargain counter. Each apparently 
has delighted in knocking his neighbors out of all 
the trade he could. Lumbermen from outside have 
labored with the dealers in an effort to show them 
the error of their ways, but it is doubtful if they 
would listen to the words of a prophet who was sent 
from paradise. They are a tough bunch when it 
comes to understanding and practicing the methods 
which cause the dollars to roll in. If this description 
of the town makes it attractive to you, and you want 
a yard there, drop me a line and I will give you the 
name and I think I can guarantee in advanée that 
you could buy a plant without the question of bonus 
being raised. 

There are these two towns, each as near as you 
could put a finger the counterpart of the other except 
in size, yet the conditions of trade vary almost as 
much as do black and white. Wherein is the differ- 
ence?: In the men. Let me say it once more; the 
difference is in the men. If they should change places, 
the dealers of the 4-yard town going to the 3-yard 


























“They would have failed to make it and broken their necks.” 


town, and ‘the three dealers replacing them in the 
4-yard town, what should we see? That steady-going, 
good old 3-yard town immediately would be converted 
into a bedlam, and the larger town in which peace 
has been unknown would swing in line with the host 
of other towns.which aim to sustain a standard of 
good business sense. 

My correspondent may catch a glimpse of the rem- 
edy, or he may not. If he should, however, I believe 
he will agree with me that to make it operative is 
another matter. It is thought by many that the 
world is growing better. I hope it is; but that it 
has improved to any great extent morally I have 
grave doubts. So long as greed is one of the ruling 
powers of the world just that long will a thousand 
and one retail lumbermen push, pull, crowd and raise 
Cain generally that they may do all the business and 
knock out their neighbors. This may not be a roseate 
view to take of the situation, but observation has 
taught me that it is the correct one. There would be 
no sense in calling a briar patch a clover field. 


NEGLECTING TO GIVE A RECEIPT. 


Hanging around offices and yards as much as I do 
naturally a hundred and one ways of doing business 
are observed. I have seen many accounts paid and 
no receipt given. This, beloved, is not the proper 
thing. For future protection every man who pays 
a bill is entitled to a receipt. Every man who pays 
a dealer without taking a receipt has full confidence 
of course that the transaction is ended. He has faith 
in the lumbermen that credit has been given. Except 
in rare instances it is given, but I suppose that many 
of you will recall wherein you slipped a cog. Few 
men in this regard, or any other, are infallible. Mis- 
takes are liable to occur in the best of families. 
Psychologists recognize the fact that men are subject 
to lapses. The human mind is a great machine, but no 
one would be so rash as to say it is perfect. 

It is a serious matter to: present a bill to a cus- 
tomer that has been paid, as it may raise in the mind 
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of the customer, Why? Is it really a mistake, or was 
it intentional? The question of the integrity of the 
tradesman is raised. And assured that it is a mistake, 
may he not make a similar mistake again? Then as- 
suming that it is believed it is a mistake, and most 
cheerfully corrected by the dealer, there is liable to 
come a time when he will not be on deck to correct 
it. He may die, and then what? The executor of 
the estate may not be so ready to make amends. If 
it is asserted that the account has been paid he will 
ask for the evidence, and a receipt is the only evi- 
dence. Such a conditiom places the man who is sure 
he has paid the account in a bad light, as the man 
who is settling the affairs of the estate may think 
that the customer is trying to avoid paying his just 
debts. 

I remember that once I was asked to pay a sub- 
scription to a church that already had been paid. 
The man who had the list in charge said he had no 
record of it. The receipt was produced, which of 
course settled it. The merchant who had charge of 
the subscriptions was a busy man; he handled a good 
deal of money, and he had no recollection that the 
subscription had been paid. He had given me a re- 
ceipt, but he had neglected to credit the amount. 
Except that I had the receipt I would have been in 
a box. Knowing that I had paid once I certainly 
should not be pleased to pay again, and if I objected 
what would have become of my reputation? They 
might have ranked me with the boys who crawl under 
the circus tents to avoid paying the admission price. 
One would think that this man’s aecounts would 
show that the money had been paid, but evidently 
they did not. And if a man would blunder like .this 
in any one particular what faith could you have in 
the accuracy of his accounts? If in his business 
career he has not had trouble with many of his cus- 
tomers I am a poor judge of 2-footed stock. 

Lumbermen are by no means the only transgressors 
in this regard. Within the last year I have had sev- 
eral transactions with one of the most prominent pre- 
scription drug stores of Chicago; have remitted as 
many times, and have received only one receipt. This 
house has filled a prescription that could not be filled 
by any druggist in a city of 45,000 inhabitants, and 
while the house stands at the top in its calling it 
must be admitted that the men who are at the head 
of it are mighty poor business men. The accounts 
were paid by draft, which is a protection, as in case 
of any dispute the bank that-issued the drafts could 
rummage through its vaults and produce the.necessary 
proof that the bills were paid, but no tradesman who 
had been educated in correct business methods would 
for a moment want to put a customer to any such 
bother. 


Wise Precautions, 


Not long ago I was in an office when a farmer 
pulled his check book and paid an account of some- 
thing over $600. That is an imperial way to pay an 
account—by check, for as soon as it passes through 
the bank on which it is drawn it is returned to the 
man who wrote it, and serves as a receipt. If the 
check is for an amount to balance the account, it 
is not a bad idea to write on it, ‘‘To balance,’’ which 
puts a nail in and rivets it. 

I can not think that any dealer is quite right in 
his method of giving receipts unless he keeps a carbon 
copy of every receipt given. Many customers are so 
careless that they may lose their receipts, in which 
event the dealer has proof that they were given. 

It is not, perhaps, showing good taste for me to 
raise a point with the big guns who swing the edi- 
torial pens in the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
but this time I am moved to do it. In a recent edi- 
torial is was said, ‘‘The retail lumber business can 
be oversystematized and overdetailed. System costs 
money and details take time.’’ 

In my defense I can say I have graded a large 
number of the retail dealers of the country and that 
those who grade highest have exacting systems and 
practice the handling of details right up to the 
minute. It is the weight of the want of system and 
detail that is breaking the backs of so many dealers. 
They carry on their business minus system and detail 
to such an extent that they don’t know where they 
art at. Their places have the appearance of rummage 
sale yards. For the life of them they couldn’t tell 
you what it cost them to do business. They have no 
regular system for collecting, or for buying, as for 
that matter. They have no system for reading, and 
as a consequence remain in ignorance of what their 
colaborers are doing, or what is going on in the 
lumber world generally. They push the button and 
let ’er go Gallagher. They have no system for sub- 
stituting, no system for manipulating their stock in 
order that they may get the greatest amount of 
money out of it, no system for treating their neigh- 
bors that good profits may be obtained. They are 
systemless, and detailless, if you will permit the word, 
and consequently they wallow along in the rut that is 
dug by ignorance and indifference. 

In the best yards of the country there is system 
and detail that would make the average man’s head 
ache, but this system and detail are the rungs on 
which these dealers have climbed right to the top. 
If they had attempted to jump to the top of the 
pedestal without the aid of system and detail they 
would have failed to make it and broken their backs. 

For the good of the retail business at large I 
should say, increase system and detail many fold. 


a 


CENTRAL LOCATIONS -FOR YARDS. 





Contrasted Advantages of Proximity to Railroad Tracks—Effects of Location Upon 
Buyers—Compensations for Long Hauls and Demurrage—Farmer Trade. 





‘*Doesn’t the Fellow Up Town Have the Best of You?’’ 
[SeconD PRIzB PaAPER.] 

A good many things are to be considered in locating a 
retail lumber yard in a town and in the discussion of such 
a question one could hardly reach a decision that would 
be broad enough to cover the varying conditions to be met, 
according to the size, shape, or location of the town itself, 
except in a general way. Confining myself to my own ex- 
perience in operating retail yards, I will say at the outset 
that I have proven to my satisfaction that the proper loca- 
tion of a retail lumber yard (as well as a wholesale yard) 
is on the railroad tracks or, at least, convenient, étiough to 
them to have a switch into the yard. I would say, get 
close to the “guts’’ of the town or in proximity if possible 
to its alimentary canal or principal thoroughfare, with due 
consideration, of course, to the amount of room you will 
need and to the cost of a preferred location, but—up next 
to the tracks. Don’t get away from the steel rails. 

Now many will say that that argument is good as regards 
the saving to be effected in the cost of handling stock into 
and out of the yard and that, possibly, it would mean in 
some instances a saving in the original investment and in 
taxes etc., but—would you sell anything out there in the 
“jungles’? Yes! I did and do! The fellow up in town 
hasn’t anything on me when it comes to keeping up stock ; 
I’ve got more room than he has and can make a better and 
less expensive display with the same amount of material; 
I can be reached by telephone with just as little effort as 
he can; my advertising in the papers is just as prominent 
as his; and—don’t overlook this—I have got the prestige 
that comes to a dealer whose business is supposed to be so 
extensive that he must, of necessity, operate alongside the 
railroad tracks. 

Doesn’t the fellow up town have the best of you because 
it is so much easier for the business man or carpenter to 
drop in on him with an order? No! The man who wants 
something more than a clothesline prop, a bedslat, or a 
piece of lumber as long as the string he is carrying will 
telephone you if he would rather deal with you, and the 
carpenter or contractor has his own wagon perhaps and 
always goes where he gets or thinks he gets the best mate- 
rial or treatment, or both. Isn’t the farmer afraid his 
horses will shy at the cars down by the tracks? No! You 
have so built your sheds and arranged your entrances that 
it is almost unnecessary for a horse to see a locomotive or 
train while approaching or standing in your yard. Wouldn’t 
the lady lumber buyer rather go to the handiest place 
where her transactions would be more in the nature of 
“shopping”? Again, no! The woman is as shrewd as the 
man when she gets ready to do a little building and she goes 
just as readily where she thinks she can do best. 

In an eastern city I ran a yard across the street from 
the courthouse, yet only half a mile from the railroad 
tracks. It cost me 50 cents a thousand feet more than it 
did my competitor (located along the tracks) to get my 
lumber to the pile or shed. He sorted his stock right out 
of the car on to 2-wheeled trucks or often on to the piles 
direct. Our stocks were of about the same size, but he 
had more room and it was used to such advantage that he 
was thought to carry about one-third more than I did. On 
shipments to nearby poirts I had double drayage to pay 
while he had none. On account of the time consumed in 
hauling stock from a car I often had demurrage to pay 
while he could dump a carload when necessary, skidding it 
to the ground in a couple of hours. Reverting again to 
the selling, I often wondered why a farmer did not come 
back and place his barn bill order with me after getting 
my figures and starting for the yard of my competitor. 
The truth was, he had stopped at the nearest yard first and 
we all know that the last man to figure usually has the 
best chance to get the business. My competitor and I were 
good friends and it is an actual fact that he did, at times, 
feel sorry for me on account of my poor location. 

And so I am convinced and satisfied that, considering all 
things, the retail lumber yard with its bulky commodity to 
handle should not be and is not expected to display and 
deliver its stock to customers from a position alongside 
the leading dry goods store, but from a yard down some- 
where near the railroad depot. I am now running six yards 
and ‘there is a spur or siding into each. One yard is a 
mile from the center of a town of 5,000 population and 
from the showing that this yard makes I do not feel that 
it is what you might call isolated.. J. H. Matuews, 

San Luis Obispo, Cal. 


**Choose a Central Location.’’ 

In order that the best results financially may be obtained, 
which is the goal invariably to be sought, by all means 
choose a central location. If you do not own the ground 
lease it with option of purchase if possible. If rent is high 
the advantage gained will more than overcome the extra 
expense. If you have to haul one-half to one mile the 
expense when added to what it will cost, if in a remote 
location sought with a view of light expense of handling 
stock by being on a railroad, is very small, not over $2 or $3 
a car, and in nearly every case, as between a yard where 
railroad advantages are sought, and out of the central busi- 
ness district, and the yard conveniently located within the 
natural trading center, the latter is generally better arranged, 
more neatly kept up and more inviting to customers, mainly 
for the reason that surroundings tend to make this condition 
necessary. More customers, traveling salesmén and friehds 
drop into your office to exchange ideas, business and social 
experiences, than to the one that is outside the circle of the 
active business center. 


These influences tend to keep the management fully in- 
formed and uptodate regarding prospective building condi- 
tions, of markets and affairs in general, which are valuable 
assets in the way of publicity and effective advertising, 
which the yard less favorably located receivgs only in a lim- 
ited way. A central office is convenient to buy from, to 
settle credit accounts, and enables the yard to ask and receive 
a larger profit, mainly for the reason of convenience to the 
trade. Numerous small sales call for proportionately large 
ones. 

I am assuming that where two yards are in a town with 
practically equal efficiency as to management and personality 
the one farther out with cheap ground or rent is at a decided 
disadvantage. The best business will not follow you there. 
By all means get into the closest possible location to the 
business center, where rents and grounds are higher. Go to 
the people, rather than presume that they will come to you, 
unless cut price inducement is resorted to, and if the 2-yard 
town should finally simmer down to one yard the uptown 
fellow will be the one most likely to survive. 

F. R. Lewis, Indianapolis, Ind. 


‘*Should Always Be Situated Near a Railroad Station.’’ 

We are situated near the Boston & Maine railroad freight 
tracks and up to a short time ago unloaded direct from the 
ears to the piles. There has been'a change and now we 
have to do some teaming. It is a very good thing for the 
retail lumber dealers of the country to unload directly from 
cars to their yards, thereby saving expense and trouble of 
teaming. We do not find it as convenient as it was before 
we had to do this teaming. The retail lumber yard should 
always be situated near a railroad station, as that is the 
central point from which all dealers’ goods come, thereby 
saving the expense of teaming. We would not be far away 
from the railroad station in our town for a great many 
hundred dollars. JoHN Hooper & Sons, 

Per H. B. H., Rockport, Mass. 


Convenience Considered. 

To my mind a retail lumber yard should be located as near 
the business street as possible—not necessarily on the main 
street but where most convenient to the customers, es- 
pecially the farmers, if the town is in a locality where the 
larger part of the lumber is sold to farmers. 

The old saying often comes to my mind of the stingy 
man who kept a penny so close to his eyes that he couldn’t 
see a dollar beyond. It seems to me a great many of the 
lumber companies today are like the stingy.man. They buy 
their site in some out of the way place, because they obtain 
the land cheap; build a cheap shed, enclosing one side and 
two ends, leaving the hood on the other remaining side 
just projecting far enough to let the water drop off the eave 
onto the wagons below; whereas, if a dealer had a good, 
large enclosed shed convenient to the business portion of the 
town, nine times in ten a.farmer will leave his team in the 
shed and run across the street to get his mail, or to the 
butcher shop, or perhaps on some errand for his wife. And we 
notice how the farmer appreciates our kindness when he does 
not have to pay 25 or 50 cents to have his team cared for 
in the feed stable. Many times I have sold a few dollars’ 
worth of material to a man by allowing him to drive his 
team into the shed, while our competitor down the street by 
the railroad was getting no trade at all. The customer will 
say, “Well, if Mr. Brown is 50 cents a thousand lower, I 
can save more on my load by having the lumber dealer 
load my wagon while I run over to the postoffice or the 
butcher shop.” 

Of course, it sometimes is embarrassing to have a team 
or two standing around in the way for an hour or two, 
but we have pleased our customer by allowing him a little 
space and he feels so good over it he tells his neighbors 
about it. I think the nearer we can get to our business 
the sooner the business will come to us. We have a better 
chance to sell our material and the profits on the extra 
amount we sell will pay the additional cost of hauling from 
the railroad to our yard; we are also getting our lumber oF 
material sold out and have a chance to keep a fresh supply 
coming in, which adds to the appearance of our yard. If 
our profits are small, by having to haul our materis! a 
greater distance we will have a better chance to sell a great 
deal more material and thereby increase our bank account, 
and we will have a better chance to notice our customers 
as they pass our yard, and if they owe us for lumber for 
which we have allowed them a little time they will be likely 
to see us and may feel as though we were expecting toat 
account paid. 

If the taxes are higher or the danger of fire greater, bY 
being located near the business part of the town we caa 
secure the services of the fire department a great deal 
quicker. And there is also a great deal more danger of some 
light-fingered person driving up close to the yard fence, 
slipping a few posts, shingles or brick into his rig and driv- 
ing on without being noticed, which often is done. 

One thought to the piling space before closing: This ca 
be so arranged in spaces with two, three or four decks high 
that even in a small yard by using good judgment in laying 
out the shed or piling staging so that the material 100ks 
attractive is better than a large yard in some out of the way 
place, with a few piles of lumber dotted over the piling 
surface and looking like an old pine stub or two standing 
up over the forest land. Spend one dollar and earn two 's 
better than spend nothing and gain nothing. 

THOMAS MIREHOUSE, 
Manager Empire Lumber Company, 
. Vaughan, Mont. 
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‘*Railroad a Necessity.’’ 


The best location for a retail lumber yard in a city of 
over 10,000 population is near the central portion of the 
city, but not in the business section proper, where it woud 
not be convenient to the buyer to stop his wagon. Most all 
contractors use their own wagons in hauling small amounts 
and do not wish to haul their material through the business 
section of a city, as traffic is so congested. They much pre- 
fer buying from a man located on the railroad in a section 
of the city where taxes and rent are not so high. Common 
sense will make a man who does a great deal of buying 
believe that a dealer with a large expense must charge 
you at the top price so as to make any profit, and he also 
learns by the use of a railroad that the lumberman is in 
a position to get the best material from any section of the 
country without a large hauling expense. Although prices 
are about the same in each city, a dealer can not afford to 
raise his price on account of his being in the main business 
section of the city. 

It is an important matter to have the yard located so 
that it can be reached easily by anyone, for generally a 
buyer likes to look the stock over thoroughly before buying 
for the first time. A stranger in the city in most instances 
will not try to locate a yard unless it is easy to find, and 
had much rather buy from a man on a street car line, or 
in a location easy to find. It does not pay to be situated 
in a downtown district, as there comes to us all a dull 
season, and at times building is suspended for several 
months on account of weather not permitting building to 
progress, and at the same-time that does not hinder you 
from having the same large tax or rent to pay, and for that 
reason the location should be where you can guard against 
dull season by not having such a heavy expense. 

Farther out ground is much cheaper, and a man that is 
competent enough to go into the retail business must be 
competent to get the business no matter where the location is. 
However, as heretofore stated, it is worth a great deal to 
be in easy touch with everyone. The right kind of man in 
any business can always do well, and if not of that class 
it will not pay him to go into the retail or any other 
business. 

The railroad is a case of necessity in any profitable busi- 
ness concerning lumber, as it saves many dollars in haul- 
ing, and there would be a very small margin left for profit, 
after having to handle a large amount by drayage. To 
have a well established trade one must have a large stock 
always on hand, so as to supply the trade in any and all 
retail lines of the retail lumber yard, as a well kept stock 
of various kinds of material is a great advertisement and 
business getter for any retail yard. W. T. SAIN, JR., 

West Nashville, Tenn. 


Close as Possible to Feed and Tie Lots. 


I think the best location is close to a railroad and as 
close as possible to the city or town feed and tie lots, where 
the farmer and outoftown customers feed and tie their 
teams, 

My reasons are, first, close to a railroad because if you 
have your yard a distance from the track the expenses for 
drayage will come too high for selling the lumber at the 
price it ought to be sold, and it is surely not so convenient 
as it would be if the yard was close to a railroad. Second, 
close to the feed and tie lots because customers from out- 
oltown come in and possibly want to load right away, and 
hen go up town and do a little trading or shopping, but 
think they can leave their team in the yard till they come 

ick, which is very inconvenient for the manager and em- 
vloyees of the yard, otherwise if the tie lots were handy 
‘ey would drive out and tie up and be out of the way just 

5 soon as loaded. If there is anything the farmer or out- 

‘town customer appreciates it is to make it as handy and 

onvenient for him as possible, and he will always come 

ack to where he is treated right. 

if such a location for a retail yard can possibly be had 
I do not think a better place can be found. 

CLARENCE C. ScHOWALTER, New Berlin, IIl. 





BUILDING PLANS FOR RETAILERS. 


_ There recently has been issued ‘‘Dustman’s Book of 
“lang and Building Construction,’’ a book designed for 
seneral contractors and builders and for prospective home 
builders. It is more complete and uptodate than any 
other book along the same line, in that it is not confined 
to plans for homes but it covers the construction of 
modern houses, bungalows, farm buildings, barns, store 
fronts, store buildings and garages. Besides the plans 
‘or the buildings mentioned, the book deals also in a 
comprehensive way with the various phases of building 
construction, such as Stair Work,—How to Determine 
Treads and Risers; Concrete Work; Window Frames; 
— Work; Columns and Splices; Plastering,—Rules 
“ed Measuring; Painting,—Estimates; Roofs; Safe 
oads for I-Beams; Rafters,—Length and Table of; 
Figuring Labor and Material; Excavating; Carpenter 
ork; Specifications—it has a specifications form cover- 
ing thirteen pages. 

As nearly every retail lumber dealer is consulted fre- 
quently by prospective builders and those who intend to 
make alterations in their buildings, a book of this kind 
a be useful for reference in showing the various 
> ae of buildings and in suggesting changes ete. We 
i a that most retail lumbermen are interested in 
Sar of this kind and we suggest that ‘‘Dustman’s 
; ook of Plans’’ would come nearer than any other’ book 
0 best Serving the dealer. It is a book of 239 pages 
— on a high grade of enameled paper, substantially 
ound in green cloth, size 9x13 inches and is inexpensive 
roy but $2 a copy postpaid. 
ras or the convenience of subscribers, copies ean be had 
Chie the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn street, 
docs oy and if, after examining the book, the purchaser 

°S not care to retain it, it may be returned and the 
price paid will be promptly refunded. 


BOOKKEEPING IN THE RETAIL YARD. 





An Opportunity for the Presentation and Comparison of Ideas as to the Most Helpful 
System for Dealers to Adopt—Special Inducement for Expert Accountants. 





BLOOMER, WIS., Nov. 7.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
I am quite young at the lumber business and have a great 
many things to learn, and one of them is the keeping of 
a set of books in such a way that I may be able to tell 
where I am at by going over the books at any time. 

I would like to have you send me information as to where 
I could get a set of these books suitable for a retail yard, 
also a form of stock sheet to keep track of stock sold and 
the amount on hand. 

I would like to get samples of these and would be willing 
to pay the expense incurred, as I would like to put a new 
system in my office January 1, 1911. A. J. MARTIN, 

A. J. Martin Lumber Company. 





ELuispurG, N. Y., Nov. 2.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
The writer would be glad of any information that you can 
give in regard to the opening of a new set of books for the 
retail lumber business. I thought you could put us in 
touch with someone in the same business who keeps an 
accurate set of books, yet simple and at the same time 
explicit, who would be willing to give us the desired infor- 
mation. 

We are obliged to do quite an extensive credit business, 
which causes more work ; and, as our business is growing and 
it is necessary to open new books anyway, I thought I would 
make inquiries before doing so. Mrs. 8S. R. Hupson, 

F. E. Hudson & Sons. 





RETAIL BOOKKEEPING.§ 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
invites letters from its readers 
on the question of keeping books 
in a retail yard—the best method 
for keeping individual accounts 
and maintaining a stock record. 

For the most helpful letters 
on the question of retail book- 
keeping the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN will award the following 
prizes: 

First Prize—$20. 

Second Prize—$15. 

Third Prize—$10. 

Fourth Prize—$5. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
315 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 











Retailers everywhere, regardless of the volume of busi- 
ness they transact, are anxious to evolve a simple system 
of keeping the books. All of them, from the large yard 
to the small, need to employ practically the same book- 
keeping machinery. They are anxious, for instance, to 
keep their accounts in such a way that they can be con- 





sulted immediately and will not require particular re- 
search or computation. It is evident that the system 
that is the simplest, has the best shortcuts and requires 
the least clerical labor is the one that will serve the 
retailer to the best advantage. 

Retailers generally also are anxious to keep some kind 
of a stock account. They are anxious to know what 
they have in the yard, what is selling and what is not 
selling, as these are matters that govern their purchases 
and also keep them informed of the state of their 
business. 

Undoubtedly many retailers have worked out systems 
that would be of great help to other retailers if the 
latter could have knowledge of them. To encourage the 
men who keep or superintend the books in the retail 
yards to give others the benefit of their ideas and experi- 
ence, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has decided to offer $50 
in prizes for letters on the subject of retail bookkeeping. 
The first prize will be $20; the second, $15; the third, 
$10, and the fourth, $5. 

The prizes will be awarded for the letters that present 
the best systems in the most understandable way so that 
they may be adopted in whole or in part by other 
retailers. 

It may be that the system at present in effect in the 
retail office is not just the ideal arrangement, but that the 
retailer for some reason or other is unable to put the 
ideal arrangement into effect. The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN invites not merely the recital of his own method, 
but his ideas on how his own method might be improved. 

Where the books employed contain particular features 
not common to ordinary bookkeeping, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN suggests that the writer forward sample 
pages of such books, with sample entries. These may 
be fictitious as to names and prices, of course, but sufli- 
ciently exact to give an idea how accounts are carried 
and how track is kept of stock. 

The letters should be sent promptly and will receive 
prompt attention. 





GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION OF SHINGLE FLUC- 
TUATION. 


SEATTLE, WasuH., Nov. 14.—Red cedar shingle prices 
have long been very unsatisfactory, but it would seem 
that they have now reached the bottom. Realizing that 
something should be done to better conditions, the 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Agency has been waging a 
compaign for new members, and it is reported that the 
success of a strong organization is assured, and that by 
the first of the new year fully 75 percent of the shingle 
mills will have enrolled and taken stock in the agency. 
The Shingle Manufacturers’ Agency will wage a cam- 
paign for the benefit of red cedar shingles, and prob- 
ably will do some extensive advertising. 

To show the rise and fall of the shingle market this 
year and in an effort to persuade dealers to buy red 
cedar shingles now, W. M. Judd, of the W. M. Judd Lum- 
ber Company, Seattle, has made the following diagram, 
which he is circulating among the trade. 

It will be seen by this table that shingles reached their 
highest mark during March and April, since when, al- 
though fluctuating from time to time, they have grad- 
ually decreased in price, until in October they reached 
what shingle men believe is the bottom, 

Mr. Judd says thet the present price of shingles is 
actually no more than the cost of production, and that 
for this reason many of the mills have been forced to 
close. He says that now since the northwest transcon- 
tinental railroads have reached an agreement to discon- 
tinue the diversion of transit cars west of the Missouri 
river, thereby causing all shingles bought to be for 
Coast shipment, and since it readily can be seen that 
prices are now at rock bottom, there is no reason why 
buyers should not take advantage of prevailing condi- 
tions and stock up on shingles. 
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DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING RED CEDAR SHINGLE PRICE FLUCTUATION. 
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SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS HOLD INTERESTING SEMFANNUAL MEETING. 


Representatives from Twenty-One Mills Present—Graders’ Contest Precedes Regular Meeting—Spirited Dissussion on Grading Specifications. 


The Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association met 
in semiannual session Wednesday, November 16, at the 
Hotel Grunewald, New Orleans. The regular meeting 
was preceded on Tuesday by a very interesting mill 
graders’ contest at the plant of the Chalmette Cypress 
Company. The work of the graders on selected boards 
was tabulated and the differences argued out. The test 
was somewhat abnormal, as it was made chiefly on diffi- 
cult boards, which had been sawed up for some months. 
There was a considerable difference between individual 
inspectors in many instances, though, as above explained, 
these instances would have been exceptional in the ordi- 
nary run of mill product. The results of the contest 
when fully tabulated probably will be published later 
as an association bulletin. About thirty mill inspectors 
participated. 

The roll call showed members present representing 
twenty-one member firms. 

The Desha Lumber Company, Arkansas City, Ark., was 
elected to membership. 

The treasurer’s report showed receipts for six months 
beginning May 1, to be $20,974.51, and expenditures 
$20,464.54; balance at beginning, $905.35; at end, 
$509.97. 

George W. Dodge, chairman of the committee on 
finance, stated that the association’s financial receipts 
were ample and that the committee had no suggestions 
to offer. 

The committee on railroads and transportation had no 
report, but under this order of business a notice was 
read by Secretary George E. Watson which had been sent 
out November 9 by the Railroad Commission of Louisi- 
ana, that on November 23, at its office in Baton Rouge, 
it would consider the adoption of a uniform mileage 
tariff on lumber, staves and stave bolts, for shipment 
wholly within the state. The circular suggests the fol- 
lowing rates as a basis for consideration: - 


DIsSTANCES— Rates, 
cents. 
Se NI NI 6-0 se. ipsio ra 6n0isecayb ace Bie waa Wb acme neoeoeo oe” 
OE OS ay errr errr re eer ere 5% 
ee I BE ONO OO o.oo ena sceiiesereeeeaes annem 
errr reer Tarr errant rer 6% 
ee oe ae |. Sr ree ea nse eieceie 7 
OS EO er eer ee re ae 
oe eer Sere re reer ee 81% 
OE eee 9 


These rates are not far out of line with rates the 
roads have been charging into New Orleans in summer 
time, but it has been their practice to increase the rates 
1% cents or more during the winter season, which they 
would not be allowed to do if the above schedules were 
adopted. 

The secretary urged interested members to be present 
at the hearing. In discussion it was stated this would 
involve a decrease on the Southern Pacific, and on the 
Texas & Pacific an increase in some instances. It ap- 
peared therefore that the association could take no 
action. A Yazoo & Mississippi Valley rate of 5 cents on 
37 miles was reported, which the new basis would in- 
erease to 514 cents. 

John A. Bruce reported verbally for the bureau of 
inspection. During the six months 210 cars had been 
reinspected, a record number. The volume of shipments 
had been fair, and prices low, a condition which tends 
to increase the number of complaints. The bulk of 
somplaints had been as usual on grades, but other causes 
had appeared in greater proportion than previously. 
There were eight reinspections involving thickness, five on 
condition of stock, where, in the speaker’s recollection, 
the latter cause had in no previous half-year produced 
more than one reinspection. Complaint on manufacture 
of stock in saw mill or planing mill had caused seven 
reinspections. 

The report of the treasurer showed cost of the in- 
spection department about the same as for the previous 
six months, though more work had been done. 

On the question of grades proper, three or four 
matters had been suggested for the attention of the 
committee. One was regarding conditions of stock as to 
dryness: 

Customers are coming to believe that if stock when 
received is not_within the prescribed weights shown in 
the red Price Current, that fact can legally be made a 
cause for complaint and reduction in the price. We have 
had several reinspections on that question this six months; 
but the committees, after thorough discussion, decided not 
to present anything at this time. 

We had the question of the widths of the head of Nos. 
6 and 7 pickets, both of them spearhead patterns, sub- 
mitted, there having been serious complaint regarding a 
carload recently shipped to St. Louis, customer claiming 
the heads were one-half inch narrower than he had pre- 
viously received and three-fourths inch narrower than 
the body of the picket, which is now prescribed 2% 
inches. We decided not to present the matter for your 
consideration, and I merely refer to them for the in- 
formation of sales managers and mill representatives 
present who may be interested. 


On the question of battens we submit the following to 
be added to the grading rules: 

Battens, both flat and Ogee, are not moldings. 
They are invariably used in connection with common 
lumber, and shall therefore be graded No. 1 common 
and better, admitting all defects admitted in No. 1 
common, but none that will prevent use of each piece 
in full length for batten purposes. All %-inch bat- 
tens shall be 1x3 surfaced one side to 2%-inch and 
resawed, or surfaced two sides and resawed. * * * 
Ogee battens shall be sizes and patterns shown in 
the Universal Molding Book. 


Mr. Bruce asked for a vote on the rule. As most 
mills furnish batters S1S, with rough edges, the fol- 
lowing was suggested and accepted by Mr. Bruce for 
insertion at the point marked by the three asterisks in 
above rule: 


Unless otherwise specified same shall be surfaced two 
sides and resawed only. 


In this form the rule was unanimously adopted. Mr. 
Bruce then gave a short account of the inspection con- 
ference of the previous day for the benefit of those who 
were not present: 


At the new plant of the Chalmette Cypress Company 
yesterday there was held during the entire day a grading 
discussion and contest under the supervision of the com- 
mittee and the official corps of reinspectors. We had 
present about fifty gentlemen interested in the question 
of grades. There participated in the contests about thirty 
inspectors, representing as many different mills. Some 
started and dropped out and some others came in later. 
_A splendid (?) lot of lumber was presented for inspec- 
tion and grading, prepared by the president of the com- 
pany, Mr. Westmoreland. Those who were there will bear 
me out in the statement that it was a lovely lot of stuff— 
not. It was about the toughest bunch of cypress I ever 
saw. We thought we had the limit last time at Mr. 
Gerrans’ mill, but this beat it. 

his is no reflection on the character of stock that will 
be made at that mill, for the duke had been about three 
months picking out this material, of which we used 
seventy-five or eighty boards, consecutively numbered. 
Each of the contestants graded the lumber individually 
and made his memoranda, Afterward the committee and 
the official reinspectors, with the assistance of all the rest, 
looked at as mary boards as we had time to before dark, 
of those on which there was the greatest difference of 
opinion. One board was graded by one contestant as 
No. 2 common, and by one or two others as select, 
almost the top and bottom of the rules. - 

We have nothing further to say except that we feel 
some good was done yesterday, and that the men who 
handle cypress lumber ranging in value from $100,000 to 
$1,000,000 annually spent their time well. 

Mr. Bruce announced that while the last previous 
meeting of the kind was held two and one-half years 
ago they probably would be made annual features here- 
after, and that probably the mills would be asked to 
send their inspectors for two days, one being too short 
a time to work out the differences thoroughly. He also 
offered a resolution of thanks to Mr. Westmoreland for 
his assistance in the work as well as his entertainment 
of the visitors at luncheon. 

The committee on terms of sale had no report, but 
the secretary read a letter from the Baker-Wakefield 
Cypress Company relating to the provision that if re- 
inspection showed an error over 5 percent in grade or 
measurement cost of the reinspection should be paid 
by the shipper; by the consignee on a smaller percentage. 
The communication took the general position that the 
shipper should collect only for the amount actually 
shipped, however small the error; and Mr. Baker, who 
was present, further stated his belief that the percentage 
of error allowed in measurement was too large, as there 
was less room for error than on grade, except through 
carelessness. 

John A. Bruce explained that it was in no wise the 
intention of the rule to enforce collection for lumber 
not actually delivered, but rather that small. differences 
should be settled between the two parties without the 
expense of reinspection unless the consignee were will- 
ing to pay it. In other words, it is to prevent the con- 
signee compelling a reinspection at a cost of $10 or $15 
to the shipper on a shortage amounting to perhaps less 
than a dollar. The rule, however, does not assume that 
in such cases the shipper may not or should not make 
the actual shortage good. These small differences are 
left for private settlement in the same manner as all 
differences were settled before the reinspection system 
was provided. In this association the limit was once 4 
percent; in some other woods as high as 10 percent; and 
in working out uniform terms of sale 5 percent had 
been adopted as a compromise. ; 

The question arising as to the base of the percentage, it 
was deferred as being the particular stock item com- 
plained of. In a carload of lumber containing 1,000 feet 
of a certain item, of which the consignee rejected twenty 
boards, the reinspection would figure the percentage not 
on the carload, nor on the twenty boards, but on the 
1,000 feet of that specific kind of stock in the car. 

John W. Dodge reported for the committee on market 
conditions, reading a letter from J. C. Turner to 
Secretary Watson and commenting on it. Mr. Turner 
reffered to the association’s bulletin No. 43, of November 
2, as showing that during August forty-one mills cut 
43,000,000 feet of cypress and shipped 26,000,000 feet. 
The writer inferred lumber was rapidly accumulating at 
mill. points, wholesalers had heavy stocks due to slow 
sales. He believed large production the chief factor of 
present low price range. He believed there was at 
least 130,000,000 feet more lumber on hand now than 
January 1, 1909. He closed by expressing his belief 
that there was in this country today not a sufficient de- 
mand for lumber of all kinds to justify the production of 
50,000,000,000 feet annually. In commenting upon the 
letter Mr. Dodge said in part: 


You will note that the government’s statistics which have 
appeared show 44,000,000,000 feet annual production. I 
believe Mr. Turner’s estimate of 150,000,000 feet accumula- 
tion is not unreasonable in cypress. I have seen the state- 
ment of cut and shipments of yellow pine for 1909 and for 
1910 to date. The association mills in 1909 cut 316,000,- 
000 feet and shipped the same amount. So far in 1910 they 
have cut 359,000,000 feet and shipped 340,000,000 feet, or 
an accumulation of 19,000,000 feet for the first seven or 
eight months of this year. 


The speaker said the present condition would not have 
existed four or five years ago coincident with such ex- 
cellent values for farm and other agricultural products 
as now prevail. Last year was a good one for both 
crops and values. Figures show even better crops -for 
1910, with prices slightly lower than 1909. Just why 
this had not had its usual influence on the lumber 
market the speaker did not attempt to explain; but the 


condition should have the careful consideration of every 
member—individually, of course. 

L. H. Price, for the committee on advertising, an- 
nounced it had called a special meeting for 8 p. m., 
at which its report would be presented. 


Report of Committee on Utilization of Cutover Cypress 
Swamp Lands. 


H. B. Hewes, chairman of the committee on utiliza- 
tion of cutover cypress swamp lands, offered the fol- 
lowing report: 


It will be remembered that some time over two years ago 
your committee solicited and obtained the assistance of the 
United States Forest Service in its researches into the 
growth of cypress with a view of ascertaining whether or 
not it was practical to practice forestry in this wood, and 
the conclusion reached at that time was that cypress was 
of too slow a growth, under the present method of taxa- 
tion, to warrant the practice of forestry, and that a second 
cut of timber could not be obtained within thirty or forty 
years, as is posible in pine or other faster growing woods. 

There was evidence to show, however, that when the 
large timber was cut away from the smaller trees the latter 
then grew much faster, but how much faster could not be 
definitely determined, and, with a view of getting this 
information, several trees on logged over lands were meas- 
ured and marked on November 20, 1908, and again measured 
= a few days ago and now, after a lapse of two years we 
find : 

One tree 27” diameter has increased 1% inch. 
One tree 25” diameter has increased 1 inch. 
One tree 27” diameter has increased 11/10 inch. 

Which shows an annual average increase in diameter of a 
little over one-half inch, which is a more rapid growth than 
we had anticipated. 

These trees were all in one locality and had everything in 
their favor for rapid development, and whether this same 
ratio could be maintained over a series of years throughout 
our swamps we are not in a position to say; if it can, then 
it is possible te practice forestry in cypress, provided a dif- 
ferent method of taxation is adopted by the several states 
in which it grows, so as to exempt cutover lands devoted to 
forestry from taxation ubsolutely, and tax the timber itself 
at the time it is cut. 

This method of taxation has already received considerable 
attention at the hands of both the Louisiana conservation 
commission and the National Conservation Congress, which 
latter has done so much to mould public opinion to the 
necessity of conserving our natural resources, and the time 
may come when such laws will be enacted by our timbered 
states, but the time must come quickly if it is to be of any 
practical use, for under the present method of taxation all 
timber, down to the smallest trees, is being rapidly con- 


‘sumed. 


Whether the laws of our state ever permit us to practice 
forestry enough is of less importance to members of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association than it is to 
our neighbors who are manufacturing pine, as we have two 
strings to our bow, and if we can not continue as lumber- 
men we can at least develop into farmers, as our cutover 
swamp lands, composed of rich alluvial soil, are in nearly 
all instances subject to reclamation, and when drained and 
cleared will be immensely valuable for agricultural purposes. 
If there is any one thing attracting the attention of the 
investor today more than any other in the state of Louisiana 
it is the reclamation of swamp and marsh lands. 

Our people generally are just now beginning to realize the 
value of these lands for agricultural purposes, and their 
superiority when drained and cleared over the arid irrigated 
lands of the west, and it requires no prophet to foretell that 
it is only a matter of a short time until their superiority is 
generally a and thousands of immigrants will be 
flocking to this section of the state to settle these lands 
while they can yet be purchased at much less than their 
intrinsic value. 

The price of farm lands in the middle and western states 
is based upon the annual average net revenues they will 
produce, which is the reason that many today are selling 
for $200 to $250 an acre, and there is no reason why the 
same method of valuation should not obtain in Louisiana, 
and it will as soon as this country is discovered and the 
farmer realizes the wonderful possibilities that exist here in 
his line. 

Members of this association own over 2,000,000 acres of 
swamp lands which are being depleted of their timber at an 
exceedingly rapid rate, nearly all of which is subject to 
reclamation, and we urge upon the individual owners of 
these lands to give them the attention they deserve wit! @ 
view of ultimately converting them into farming lands, ile 
like of which in fertility this country has never seen. 

H. B. Hewes, Chairman. 


At 12:40 the morning session adjourned to 2 0’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


John A. Bruce covered an overlooked item in the 
grades report of the morning. He referred to delays 
and differences over line boards in some sections. He 
recommended an addition to the general instructions, 
as follows: Line boards, pieces 14 feet and longer, 
shall be given the advantage in the grade; 12 ‘oot 
and longer shall be reduced in grade. : 

Mr. Bruce ‘stated this was borrowed (with s!ight 
change) from hardwood association practice, in which 
it had worked well. It was unanimously adopte\. 

H. B. Hewes favored a change of standard thick 
ness on 5-4 and 6-4 surfaced, one or two sides t0 be 
1% and 1% inches, instead of 11-16 and 15-16 respec: 
tively as now provided, so as to provide the stan’art 


thickness required in sash and doors. C. W. eo 
favored restriction of change to shop, select and firs 
and second clear, allowing thinner lumber t° 8° 
into other grades. A. T. Gerrans opposed the chose 


unless shown an actual loss in trade was involved. 
He did not believe any change had been made * 
thicknesses of rough lumber. Door factories — 
no complaints. Doors were actually 1-16 unce! th 
standard. Se acsclel 
Mr. Gilbert stated that the 1-16 scant im one 
represented final finish; the stock had to dress a 
and 1% in order to work 1-16 scant of that. age 
relying on official thickness did not always *d 
that the mills actually furnished thicker stock, on 
he favored making theory and practice conform. i 
Bruce favored the present rule, and Mr. Dodge ‘ 
voted the change proposed. sis ieee 
he necess: t) 
mi tditbde ae thine that ft ‘really is T voted against the 
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adoption of the thinner sizes and have become convinced 
they are losing us trade. 

Mr. Dibert suggested that those who desired to do so 
advertise that they would furnish the thicker stock. The 
matter was important, however, as increased use of cy- 
press doors would carry increased use of cypress interior 
trim to match. 

E. G. Swartz said cypress was the only wood in which 
it was attempted to specify so thin a surfaced thickness 
and favored change to conform with other woods. ‘‘We 
tell a man we will give him only 90 cents and then we 
hand him a dollar,’’ he said. Mr. Bruce suggested a 
written referendum from all members, inasmuch as a 
considerable number were not present; the change to 
be made as soon as approved in this way by a majority. 
Gus Drews favored this plan. 

H. B. Hewes insisted upon the inconsistency of spend- 
ing thousands of dollars to advertise cypress, while at 
the same time the rules advertise that its official thickness 
is not sufficient for sash and door manufacture; and 
that the fact that the mill furnishes it thicker does not 
meet the difficulty as long as the buyer cannot compel 
the mill under the rules to furnish it that way. Mr. 
Bruce stated that where formerly 75 percent of cypress 
went into sash and doors locally, now 75 percent goes to 
the retailer and consumer, and only 25 percent to 
sash and door factories. He did not believe thickness 
specifications had cut any figure in that change. He 
believed the veneered door was the coming door and 
would limit the use of cypress. 

Captain Dibert said thickness was still an element, as 
the veneered door could be made thick. His experience 
was that eastern trade demanded full thicknesses, and 
inability of cypress to meet the demand had been a factor 
in the eastern introduction of veneered doors. 

Mr. Hewes accepted Mr. Gilbert’s suggestion limiting 
the change to shop, selects and first and second clear. 
Tank was also added. The motion carried by a rising 
vote of 12 to 9. 

H. B. Hewes called attention to the rule on selects, 
specifying that inspection shall be on one side, but that 
the worst side shall be not lower than No. 1 shop or 
No. 1 common. He moved to eliminate the words ‘‘or 
No. 1 common.’’ The reason given was that the grade 
prohibited use in sash and door stock. A. T. Gerrans 
said the change was proposed merely to fit a one-side 
grade to a two-side use. 

Mr. Gilbert—Our select lumber is the least desirable to 
the factories. They can get all they want out of shop 
—, first and second clears. Select is essentially a finish 
grade. 

Mr. Dodge thought the change would affect a very 
small percentage of the prices in the present grade of 
selects. He favored making select a suitable grade for 
factory use. 

Mr. Bruce—I believe with Mr. Hewes we must sell our 
jumber in natural channels, but we must manufacture 
our log into its natural product, and select is now prac- 
tically our only one-faced grade. 

Mr. Stebbings favored a select common back in pref- 
erence to a shop common. The motion was lost. 

H. B. Hewes announced for the committee on form 
of price list its recommendation that in the next price 
list to be issued changes be made to conform with the 
grade changes. 

John A. Bruce moved appointment by Chair of three 
delegates in addition to Chair to attend next session of 
the Lumber Trades’ Congress. Carried. re 

A. T. Gerrans offered a resolution inviting the congress 
fo hold its next meeting in New Orleans. The Chair 
appointed A. T. Gerrans, John A. Bruce and L. H. 
Price as delegates. 


Difficulties Met in Advertising Campaign. 


A, T. Gerrans called up some of the difficulties met 
‘ith by the secretary in the trade campaign. He called 
for the reading of a report which Secretary Watson 
iad written for presentation at the evening meeting, 
as probably the present attendance was larger than would 
a in the evening. The report was read as 
ollows: 


_In the advertising campaign we are now conducting my 
duties lie largely in the direction of receiving and answer- 
ing whatever inquiries develop. .In other words, I have 
been constituted the manager of the “all-round helps de- 
partment” by our agent and am filling that position as 
well as I know how. Frequently, however, I have run 
against snags, one of which I desfre to report and call 
upon you for whatever help or advice you may determine 
upon, 

This snag is the attitude of the retailer and it presents 
a problem I will not attempt to solve. In presenting this 
I do not wish to be understood as complaining of the 
retailers as a class, but I am unwilling to admit that the 
cases which have developed are sufficiently isolated to be 
insignificant and unworthy of notice. ‘or convenience 
I will divide the problem in such a way as: to develop its 
‘wo phases, the first of which is the tremendous margin 
exacted by some of those retailers who handle cypress. 
on will admit that it proves nothing when I receive a 
etter in answer to an advertisement in which it is stated 
that the writer is a contractor and builder, is familiar 
with cypress and wants to use it but can not stand a 
price of $65 for common lumber, which is the lowest 
price he is able to get. I say this proves nothing, for he 
may have only wanted one board delivered a considerable 
distance from the yard or he may not have told the truth. 
‘ e were able to investigate, however, by sending a man 
ne this city (and it is a large city) and he verifies the 

‘atement made by the contractor. We also obtained the 
prices delivered in that city on No. 1 common by a num- 
od of cypress manufacturers, the highest of which was 
a 50, leaving a margin of $40.50, or about 165 percent, 
7 handling and profit, and this is not an isolated case. 

I wish to inquire if this is giving cypress a square deal? 
ti £ So wish to know what, substitutes for wood construc- 

—_ such retail lumbermen are fostering? The other 
question I wish solved is what to do with the inquiry 
th “y @ man who actually wants cypress but who ‘finds 
"i al the dealers in his town do not and will not handle 
not t ey of this sort develop almost every day and I do 
with ¢ € the word of the writers, but communicate direct 
Wllin he retailers and, in most instances, find them un- 
in tak to even consider the purchase of sufficient cypress 
fort ~ care of the needs of customers already worked up 

em. How can we give these people the stock we 


are advertising and which they are so anxious to 
purchase? 

The antipathy of the retailer for that manufacturer 
who goes over his head and sells direct to the consumer 
is both understood and appreciated, and it is a recognized 
trade principle that it is unethical to indulge in such 
business methods. At the same time there is a limit to 
the patience of the manufacturer, especially in such cases 
as I have described. 

There is really nothing new in this whole situation, 
but it has not been brought home to us with such force 
as during the last two months. Practically all commodi- 
ties except lumber have gone through the throes of the 
same game and have solved the problems with varying 
success. Other retail dealers than those handling lumber 
have adopted the same attitude and it is the extremists 
in other lines, as well as in lumber, who are working an 
injury to the trade at large. It is upon such conditions 
that the mail order houses thrive and are enabled to 
declare annual dividends of $10,000,000, as I see one ha’ 
done within the present week. 

My position is that I want some advice from you as to 
what to do when a situation similar to either of these 
arises. I want to be placed in a position where I will 


_hot have to answer an inquiry in a similar vein to this: 


We do not blame you for the interest you have 
shown in “the wood eternal,” for it is worthy of 
your confidence. Furthermore, we commend your 
determination to use it when you build in the spring. 
We have honestly advertised and brought to your 
attention a wood of real merit, but we must again 
be honest and state that our inveseigations show two 
lumber dealers in your town, one of whom will not 
handle cypress under any circumstances and the other 
demands a profit of more than 150 percent. There- 
fore, the advice of our “‘all-round helps department’”’ 
is to either use concrete or to not build at all. 

Do you want me to write letters of this sort? 

There was considerable discussion of the proposition, 
but its final determination was left to the evening e%- 
ecutive session. 

A. , a Gerrans and L. H. Price announced as their in- 
dividual opinions that a condition where the retailer 
stood between the product and the consumer who de- 
sired it could not be permitted and would not be sanc- 
tioned by any retail association. The extortionate profit 
referred to, it appeared, was charged in a certain city 
where real estate, building contracts and lumber are all 
tied up in a local political ring. Such sentiment as was 
expressed was in favor of taking strong measures, but 
with the conservative idea of first exhausting all possible 
means to serve the needs of the consumer through the 
usual medium of the local retailer. As above  indi- 
cated, the meeting did not at this time commit itself 
to any definite policy. Adjournment was taken to 8 
o’clock, at which time the meeting will be in charge 
of L. H. Price, the chairman of the advertising com- 
mittee. 

Manufacturers Represented. 
Baker-Wakefield Cypress Co., Plattenville, La. 
Bayou Sara Lumber Co., Bayou Sara, La.. 
Bowie Lumber Co., Bowie, La. 

Bowie Lumber Co. No. 2, Allemands, La. 

Brownell-Drews Lumber Co., Morgan City, La. 

Burton-Swartz Cypress Co., Burton, La. 

Cotten Bros. Cypress Co., Morgan City, La. 

Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co., Donner, La. 

Dulac Cypress & Shingle Co., New Orleans, La. 5 

Goodland Cypress Co., Chacahoula, La. (Office at New 
Orleans, La.) 

Iberia Cypress Co., New Iberia, La. 

Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Cc., Jeanerette, La. 

Kyle Lumber Co., Franklin, La. 

Levert Lumber & Shingle Co., Plaquemine, La. 
Lutcher & Moore Cypress Lumber Co., Lutcher, La. 
Lyon Cypress Lumber Co., Garyville, La. 

Napoleon Cypress Co., Napoleonville, La. 
Opdenweyer-Fischer Cypress Co., Sorrento, La. 

New Orleans, 

Owl Bayou Cypress Co., Strader, La. 

Ramos Lumber Co., Ramos, La. 

St. Louis Cypress Co., Houma, La. 

Whitecastle Lumber & Shingle Co., Whitecastle, La. 

A. Wilbert’s Sons Lumber & Shingle Co., Plaquemine, La. 


TRAFFIC MEN CONFER. 


[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 17.—Nine lumber associa- 
tion representatives and eight sawmill representatives 
were present at the Grunewald hotel today at the meet- 
ing of traffic representatives of the lumber industry, 
which was called for the purpose of organizing a traffic 
bureau. George E. Watson, of New Orleans, secretary 
of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, was 
in the chair. After calling the meeting to order Mr. 
Watson read a long letter from Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner F. M. Cockrell on the check weight rule. 
Commissioner Cockrell stated that it was necessary that 
the rule be filed before the commission could take 
jurisdiction. L. Bryan, of the traffic bureau of Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, said that the check rule 
had given the members of his assocation little trouble. 
In practice, if the second weight is found to be unduly 
excessive, the claim department is ignored, inasmuch 
as it can not use its discretion, and the matter is taken 
up with the traffic department, the result being that 
reasonable consideration usually is secured. 

A. J. Russell, of Ludington, Mich., representing the 
Stearns Salt & Lumber Company, said that in Michigan 
and in Kentucky his company has scales and an official 
weigh master. Its cars are weighed uncoupled and the 
initial weights, which are close to the estimates, are 
= to pass regardless of what the check rates may 
show. 

The general discussion showed that certain roads 
accept original weights of their’ own weigh masters. 
On the southern roads the chief difficulty seems to be 
with the Southern Pacific. In this general discussion it 
was suggested that evidence be gathered and that a 
complaint be filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission against the weighing of coupled cars in motion. 

A motion was carried, requesting that the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association call a meeting of 
association delegates, consisting of “association traffic 
men and leading sawmill traffic men, to complete a plan 
for a national — of traffic representatives of 
the lumber industry. 


(Office at 





COMING CONVENTIONS. 


November 19—Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Portland, Ore. 

November 25-26—Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Waterways Asso- 
ciation, St. Louis, Mo. 

December 5-8—Annual meeting Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association, Spokane, Wash. 

December 6-7—Lake States Forest Fire conference, St. 
Paul hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 

December 7-9—National Rivers & Harbors Congress, New 
Willard hotel, Washington, D. C. 

January 11, 1911—Central Association Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Claypool hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

January 11-12, 1911—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind. 

January 17-19-—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

January 17-20—Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Denver, Colo. 

January 18-20—Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Grunewald hotel, New Orleans, La. 

January 19-20—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Rome hotel, Omaha, Neb. 

January 25-26—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Onondaga hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. 

January 25-27—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

January 31-February 1—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, Sinton hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

February 1-2—Tri-State Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Evanston, Ind. 

February 8—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Spokane, Wash. 

February 14-16—Illinois Lumber Dealers’ & Masons’ Sup- 
ply Association, Chicago. 

February 20-22—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Palace hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 

June 22-24—Pacific Logging Congress, Vancouver, B. C. 





OHIO RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 


The annual meeting of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers will be held at Columbus, Ohio, Janu- 
ary 17, 18 and 19. Arrangements for the program are 
well under way and it is expected that the convention 
will be one of the best in the history of the organiza- 
tion. 





CHANGE OF DATE. 

INDIANAPOLIS, INp., Nov. 15.—H. C. Scearce, of 
Mooresville, secretary of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Indiana, announces a’ change in its plans 
for the coming convention of the organization. The 
convention will be held at the Claypool hotel January 11 
and 12 instead of the dates first announced. It has also 
been decided not to hold an exhibition of planing mill 
products and building supplies in Tomlinson hall. 





CENTRAL SALESMEN’S ANNUAL. 

The annual meeting of the Central Association of 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen will be held at the 
Claypool hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., January 11, 1911, 
at 10 o’clock in the forenoon. The salesmen’s conven- 
tion will be held at the same time as the annual meeting 
of the Retail Dealers’ Association of Indiana, and it 
is expected that the salesmen will join with the whole- 
salers and Indianapolis retailers in entertaining the 
retail organization. A more definite announcement of 
the program will be made later. 





PROGRAM TAKING SHAPE. 


The program for the annual meeting of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association at San Francisco in 
February is slowly taking shape. Secretary A. L. Porter 
is working on one of the best programs in the history of 
the organization. Some of the numbers have been ar- 
ranged. Ben R. Vardiman will speak on ‘‘The Art of 
Making a Sale;’’ John W. Barry, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
on ‘‘The Cost of Operating a Retail Yard;’’ George E. 
Merrill, Salt Lake City, Utah, former president of the 
association, on the code of ethics as adopted by the 
American Lumber Trades Congress. F. Dean Prescott, 
Fresno, Cal., and C. R. Tilson, manager of the Modesta 
Lumber Company, Modesta, Cal., will talk on subjects to 
be assigned. The initiation into an Osirian Cloister of 
Hoo-Hoo will be the feature of the first night, Febru- 
ary 20. 


NEBRASKA DEALERS’ EXCURSION. 


In accordance with a custom established by the 
Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, its secretary, 
Bird Critchfield, has issued to members a notice of 
the association’s periodical peregrination, this time to 
Mexico City, Mexico, and environs. 

The tentative itinerary is as follows: Leave Lin- 
coln, Neb., February 7, 1911, at 1 p. m. for Kansas 
City; thence to Shreveport, La., visiting nearby mills; 
thence to Houston, Tex., stopping en route to visit a 
large saw mill at Nocogdoches, Tex.; thence to Gal- 
veston, stopping one day at League City to visit 
newly developed citrus fruit orchards; stopping one 
day in Houston and three days in Galveston; thence 
to Brownsville, with stops at Corpus Christi and other 
intermediate points; thence to Monterey, Mexico, and 
Mexico City. Five days will be spent in and around 
the last named city, and an extra 500-mile trip south of 
Mexico City may be made. 

On the return trip stops will be made at two or 
three Portland cement mills, including Iola, Kan., and 
several other of the more important places on the 
route; arriving in Lincoln February 28, having cov- 
ered 5,000 miles in twenty-one days. The total cost 
of the trip will be approximately $125 for each adult. 
Reservations are being made and the secretary urges 
that dealers desiring to make the trip communicate 
with him at once. 
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BIMONTHLY MEETING OF THE ALABAMA-WEST FLORIDA MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The members of the Alabama-West Florida Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association met at the Exchange hotel, 
Montgomery, Ala., November 15. E. L. More, president, 
and J. H. Eddy, secretary, were present. The roll call 
showed twenty-two present. The minutes of last meeting 
were passed as read. Only one committee was due to 
make a report and B. D. Crum reported for Mr. Leavett, 
chairman of the advertising committee, not present. Mr. 
Crum gave the meeting the gist of the opinion held by 
the committee. It was that it is the sense of the com- 
mittee that such amount of money as the association 
desires to spend to introduce yellow pine more distinctly 
to the actual consumer should be given the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association to assist that organ- 
ization in its work now being prepared for publicity pur- 
poses. The report met the approbation of the members 
and the question was allowed to go over until the 
National association had completed its plans. These 
plans as now completed include the using of certain 
magazines of general circulation. 

Unfinished business then was taken up and the tapline 
question was discussed. It was the opinion of a majority 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission should be up- 
held in the movement to do away with all socalled tap 
lines, and a resolution to that effect was adopted. A 
discussion arose as to just what the term ‘‘tap line’’ 
means and it appeared that this question is at the bottom 
of most of the difference of opinion that now exists on 
this matter. 

In the discussion it was explained that a common carrier 
does not necessarily mean an incorporated road, but, rather, 
one that for any hire carries the public or freight in any 
way, regardless of its organization or lack of one at all. 
The question has its foundation in man’s selfishness and 
in his desire for fair play. The association believes 
that if a railroad is only a logging road, built for that 
purpose only, and so managed and run, it does not come 
under the head of ‘‘tap line’’ in the sense objected to; 
but if it receives favors which in turn amount to a 
rebate, whether it is a chartered road or not, and thus 
places one man at a disadvantage with another in the 
same place, it is objectionable. It resolves itself, it was 
the opinion in the meeting, into a milling in transit 
matter. If a mill company has its mill on the main 
branch and yet receives from this railroad some part of 
the rate from the head of the tap line over which no 
lumber passes, but only logs to the mill, that that tap 
line should receive no favors fram the main line. But 


if lumber actually passes over the tap line from a mill 
along that line somewhere to the main branch it does a 
work for which it should receive pay. The resolution 
as adopted is as follows: : 


Tapline Resolution Adopted. 
WHEREAS, The Interstate Commerce Commission, in an 


effort to enforce a law enacted in response to the impera- 
tive and overwhelming demands of the American people for 





J. H. EDDY, OF BIRMINGHAM, ALA.; 
Secretary Alabama-West Florida Lumber Manufacturerd’ 
Association. 2 


the elimination of all discrimination on the part of rail- 
roads and other transportation companies, as between one 
shipper and another shipper, has ordered cancelled and 
annulled all contracts and agreements between socalled tap 
lines and their connecting carriers, for a division of the 
through rate; and 

WHEREAS, The discrimination here sought to be eliminated 
is a discrimination in comparison with which all other forms 
of discrimination ever practiced by railroads, or ever sought 
to be corrected by legislation, sink into significance; and 


WHERBAS, Such’ discrimination is one that bears hard on 
the great majority of the members of this organization; 
therefore, be it 


Resolved, That this association hereby indorses the action 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the position it 
has taken in ordering canceled and annulled all such division 
of rate and earnestly enjoins upon it that such order of can- 
cellation be made effective and permanent. 


J. H. Eddy, being opposed to resolution as adopted, 
offered the following amendment: 


WHEREAS, It is understood that in lieu of a division of the 
through rate certain shippers are permitted the use of main 
line tracks and other facilities and equipment belonging to 
main line railroads at rates of compensation not commen- 
surate with the service performed, or not proportionate with 
the total cost of the whole service demanded of such facili- 
ties and discrimination is therefore set up. 


A few other matters of interest were discussed and 
the association adjourned to meet in January, 1911, in 
New Orleans, at the meeting of the Yellow Pine 
association. 

Members Present. 


B. D. Crum, Maplesville, Ala.; Twin Tree Lbr. Co. 

W. S. Fleming, Montgomery, Ala. 

James C. Williams, Eleanor, Fla.; Geneva Lbr. Co. 
xzeorge Guild, New Orleans, La. 

D. H. Morris, Norma, Fla.; Alabama & Florida Lbr. Co. 
T. A. Gaskin, Sanford, Ala.; Henderson Lbr. Co. 

Paul B. Ray, Mobile, Ala.; Gulf Mfg. & Lbr. Co. 

T. H. Johnston, Birmingham, Ala.; T. H. Johnston & Co. 
J. G. MeGowin, Chapman, Ala.; W. T. Smith Lbr. Co. 

H. H. Snell, Birmingham, Ala.; Lathrop Lbr. Co. 

F. V. Hall, Atlanta, Ga.; E. E. Laurel Lbr. Co. 

J. H. Eddy, Birmingham, Ala.; Kaul Lumber Co. 

W. T. Neal, Brewton, Ala.; Cedar Creek Mill Co. 

Frank Jones, Birmingham, Ala.; Dickerson & Baker Lbr. Co. 
Arthur C. Wood, Montgomery, Ala.; Mutual Lbr. Co. 

BE. L. Moore, River Falls, Ala.; Horse Shoe Lbr. Co. 
Henry Stanley, River Falls, Ala.; Horse Shoe Lbr. Co. 
L. A. Boyd, Richburg, Ala.; Henderson & Boyd Lbr. Co. 
W. H. Hollister, Montgomery, Ala.; Pine Plume Lbr. Co. 
A. N. Brakey, Montgomery Ala.; J. H. Farrier Lbr. Co. 
J. D. Henderson, Sanford, Ala.; Henderson Lbr. Co. 





The plant of the Gordon Pulp & Paper Company, at 
Dryden, Ont., has been taken over by a new concern, 
the Dryden Timber & Power Company. Two camps will 
be operated, one on the Indian reserve and the other on 
Grassy river. A force of 150 men will be put to work. 

The Rock Lake Lumber Company, recently organized, 
has begun operations on the limits of the Fisher Lumber 
Company, near Dryden, Ont., which were lately disposed 
of under liquidation proceedings. 





ECONOMICAL AND EXPEDITIOUS HANDLING OF LOGS AND LUMBER BY STEAM POWER. 


Though the increased cost of labor is indeed a po- 
tent factor in inducing the substituting of mecbanical 
for manual labor wherever possible, other important 
factors are involved. Time consumed alone, regard- 
less of the cost of the labor employed, often is a deter- 
mining factor in the choice of means to perform a given 
operation. To illustrate: Though it might cost as much 
to unload logs by steam as by manual labor, steam power 
might prove to be economical because more rapid unload- 
ing would release the equipment—the cars and locomo- 
tives—in much less time than would be possible if the 
cheaper manual labor were employed. 

Handling boards singly by hand may in itself cost no 
more than handling them in 
bulk by steam or electric 
power. But as several han- 
dlings usually are necessary 
when manual labor is em- 
ployed and as at each han- 
dling the stock deteriorates | 
somewhat, the bulk method 
may justify itself on that 
basis alone. Moreover, when 
lumber is handled in bulk 
by power higher stocks are 
possible and valuable ground 
space is more completely } 
utilized. L 

No attempt has been made A 
here to compare the respect- 
ive economies of manual and 
mechanical power, 
the obser vations 
made being merely 
suggestions. The 
following letter, 






































FOUR-WHEEL 10-TON “BROWNHOIST” LOCOMOTIVE CRANE HANDLING LOGS. 


which was received from R. W. Smith, president of the 
Louis Sands Salt & Lumber Company, Manistee, Mich., 
in response to an inquiry from the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, forcibly illustrates some of the points that would 
be involved in such a comparison: 


In the fall of 1909 we purchased of the Brown Hoisting 
Machinery Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, one of its 10-ton 
locomotive cranes, with 45-foot boom, for use at our Third 
Ward sawmill plant, in the city of Manistee. 

As we receive logs both by water and by rail we are not 
at all times able to manufacture hardwood as fast as deliv- 
ered, and it is necessary at certain periods of the year to 
deck large quantities in the mill yard, or leave them in the 
woods subject to loss by fire. The crane was purchased for 
use in connection with the decking of these hardwood logs 
in the yards. We found it very useful for that purpose. 
We soon discovered, however, that the crane could be used 
for other purposes and it is seldom idle, although there are 
many days during the year when we have no use for it in 
decking logs. 

We have two men regularly employed in operating the 
crane; an engineer, and a helper who attends to the lines. 

We use the crane in unloading logs from the cars into 
the mill boom, and are not only able to unload cars a great 
deal cheaper and more quickly but also find it safer than the 
old method of unloading cars by hand. Before we had the 
crane logs were delivered one day and cars were allowed to 
remain until the next day while they were being unloaded ; 
now the engine often remains with the train until the logs 
are unloaded, when the cars are removed out of the yard. 

We also use the locomotive crane as a switch engine and 
find it very convenient for that purpose. We do not have 
to wait as we formerly did for the railroad company to place 
cars in our yards for loading, or move them out of the way 


@when loaded. It will readily handle two or three loaded 
cars in our yard. 


But perhaps the greatest benefit is derived from its use 
in piling lumber in the mill yard. Our lumber is sorted 
into widths and lengths from carts and placed along the 
tracks where it is to be piled. The crane is then 
noved along the tracks and picks up sufficient lumber 
for one course and places it on pile, and all the lumber 








“BROWNHOIST” 


pilers have to do is to straighten it out and out on cross 
pieces ready for the next course. The engineer's assistant 
rides up on the lumber when it is elevated, and places it in 
the most convenient place for the pilers to arrange and rides 
back to the ground on the ropes. 

If the pilers are at work on that particular pile they will 
straighten one course while another is being elevated; if 
not the crane will be run through the yard and place a 
course of lumber on the different piles to be followed by 
the heavy lifting, and saves the work of several men. 

In addition to the above we use the crane in loading and 
unloading heavy material, breaking rollways, repairing 
tracks, and have found it. generally useful in connection 
with the business, and very economical to operate. 

The reader can not have read Mr. Smith’s letter 
without observing that the purpose for which the crane 
was intended primarily has become in_ practice 
at least a secondary use for a 
machine that has proved to b¢ 
an extremely valuable part ot 
the plant’s equipment. Thes« 
varied uses of the crane not 
only commend it to manufac 
turers similarly situated, but 
disclose an inclination on th 
part of Mr. Smith’s concern to 
make the greatest possible us 
of its equipment. 
















































LOCOMOTIVE CRANE HANDLING LUMBER. 
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‘ROUND ABOUT. 


NEW BERN, N. C. 


Last July, New Bern, N. C., celebrated its 200th 
anniversary. A little band of Swiss from Berne, 
Switzerland, and some Germans from the Rhine came 
to the junction of the Neuse and Trent rivers where 
now is New Bern and formed the settlement of New 
Bern in 1710. The little colony lived through Indian 
wars and colonial hardships which at times nearly 
wiped it out, until 1723, when it was chartered and a 
town site was laid out, still named for the mother city 
back in Switzerland. It is the second oldest town in 
North Carolina, and still standing is the governor’s 














PLANT OF THE NEUSE LUMBER CO., NEW BERN, N. C. 


palace, in part, built by Governor Tryon, royal governor 
of the colony, and whose history forms a eruel story 
of brutality in the old Carolina colony. It was thus 
the seat of royal government and long the capital of 
the colony. The fashions of cavalier England were 
reproduced in New Bern for a half century. 

A short time ago the mother town, Berne, Switzer- 
and, celebrated its 700th anniversary and the mayor 
of New Bern was invited to and attended it. Berne 
presented a flag and coat of arms to the young daugh- 
ter across the sea on that occasion. Then this year 
New Bern celebrated its 200th anniversary with a week 
of varied and interesting entertainment. History was 
repeated in miniature. Scenes of old were reénacted, 
nassacres, Indian war, burning at the stake ete. were 
part of a program that would well do credit to a much 
urger city. 

New Bern, located about forty miles from the sea 
the Neuse river where the Trent flows into it, has 
ippy location for receiving the benefits of a water- 
, and now has two railroads whose competition with 
vater has given the town low rates by rail. Much 
the merchandise now goes by rail. A eanal is being 

however, at the mouth of the bay that will allow 

Bern to have ocean steamers at its wharfs in the 

future, and it is expected this will make it an 

tant seaport. In the town are now 15,000 per- 

It is making rapid strides in permanent improve- 

ts. Twenty-five miles of paved streets have just 

' finished, many new business blocks, a hotel, Elks’ 

residences ete. are among the improvements now 

vy on or finished. A union depot is nearly finished. 

her is the chief industry, but merchandise in fish, 

rs and cotton makes a large industry, and a few 

" ifactures, cottonseed oil and meal, a box factory, 

manufacturing company and many jobbing and 
\ sale houses are doing a good business, 


New Bern’s Lumber Industry. 


mber is now the heaviest business of the town. — 


It ins fourteen saw mills and-some woodworking 
Pi ts, and in near territory depending on New Bern 
score of other saw mills of larger or smaller 
€ ity.’ The mills at New Bern have a yearly 
vity of at least 125,000,000 feet. Not all are 
ng now. The southeast mills not only talk cur- 
g supply but do it, in that respect wiser than 
si better known. The saw mills rank well with 
t of other parts of the country. They make a 
g grade of lumber, most of it North Carolina pine. 
| ¢ territory are a great deal of gum and some ash, 
ss, oak and poplar. The mills all line the rivers 
have a cheap way of logging, and ship, if desired, 
iter. Skidders and log train bring the logs down 


- ‘le river banks, and tugs take them to the mill. 
aices take much of the lumber to markets, but the 
railroads are used as well. Most of the mills make 
dressed stoek and dry kiln it. 


Also they do their own 


Seuing in most part. 


Manufacturing and Other Advantages. 


Bern has many advantages for woodworking 
would 


New 


plants. Tt 


seem that a little effort should 


interest such plants, because the wood is there. It has 
advantages in shipping and manufacturing, too, and no 
doubt will in time, when its advantages are better 
known, become an important point for such work. 

New Bern is the center of a good agricultural dis- 
trict. The Kansas farmer would be surprised to know 
that alfalfa grows as well about New Bern as in Kan- 
sas and that it is becoming very valuable. Corn and 
oats grow well. Truck farming is now the important 
line in agriculture. The climate is so even the year 
round that some crop can be coming on almost every 
month. It is safe to predict that New Bern will be- 
come most important in the future as an agricultural 
center. The soil is always rich and wealth-producing 
for the man who knows the secret of its wealth. New 
Bern is just realizing this fact in her favor and is 
making the most of it. Flowers are yet in bloom in 
yards and gardens, holly and mistletoe are in abun- 
dance, and the ocean sends its breezes across the fields 
and woods to temper the hot suns or icy winds, 


New Bern’s Lumber Industries. 


The John L. Roper Lumber Company’s plant at New 
Bern is not surpassed anywhere as a sawmill plant. 
It is one of the largest mills in the country, built with 
every device of labor saving machinery. The planing 
mill has a capacity large enough to dress the lumber 
of the New Bern plant and also that of the Oriental 
mill, an exact duplicate of the saw mill at New Bern. 
Their appearance alone speaks highly of the kind of 
lumber made by them. Everything is arranged with 
the greatest order and neatness. The big sheds are 
600 feet long and their fire protection is as thorough 
as the best devices can make it. Every foot of lumber 
is under shed all the time, and the loading facilities, 
whether for boat or rail, are arranged for quick and 
easy loading. The mill seems to have the best facili- 
ties for economical making of lumber. With a capac- 
ity of 125,000 feet a day, but few men are required to 
handle it. Eight big boilers are fired and eared for by 
one man who works as if his job were too easy. The 
big electrical room furnishing power for all the planers 
gives work to but one man. It would require a very 
observing man to see where one man about the mill is 
not needed. The organization is almost perfect, cer- 
tainly, and runs as smoothly as the big driving engine 
in the electrical room. Quality and dispatch are strong 
elements at this mill. 

Just south of the Roper mill is the Pine Lumber 
Company’s plant. This is a cireular mill with planer 
and kilns and has a eapacity of 40,000 feet. W. F. 
Aberly is secretary and manager. Mr. Aberly is a 


practical man and gives very close attention to the 
actual werk of his mill. 
Next door neighbor to the Pine Lumber Company is 














RESIDENCE OF W. B. BLADES, NEW BERN, N. C. 











NEW BERN OFFICE OF THE 


JOHN L. ROPER LBR. CO. 


the mill of the Broadus & Ives Lumber Company. This 
has about the same capacity as the former. B. F. 
Broadus ‘s president of the concern and C. L. Ives is 
treasurer. The active management is in charge of 
J. E. Slater, secretary. Mr. Slater impresses one as 
being very competent and watchful. The company 
makes a specialty of 7-16 ceiling. Mr. Slater has 
charge of the sales department. Lumber is shipped by 
boat or cars. 

The Neuse Lumber Company has a mill a little 
farther down the river. This company saws 25,000 
feet daily and has the advantage of shipping by water 














PLANT OF THE PINE LUMBER CO., NEW BERN, N. C. 


or rail. J. V. Blades is president of the company. 
J. B. Blades is also interested in a mill across the 
river from New Bern. These gentleman are not inter- 
ested in the lumber business as heavily as formerly. 
Most of their holdings were sold to the John L. Roper 
Lumber Company a few years ago. They own con- 
siderable property, however, in New Bern, and are 
among the town’s influential men. Their homes are 
among the finest in the town. A. F. Bunting is 
manager of the Neuse Lumber Company. 

Clyde Eby is manager of the Elm City Lumber 
Company. Mr. Eby not only makes 30,000 or 40,000 
feet of lumber a day but is a large buyer also. He is 
one of the men who fight- for New Bern and he is 
prominent in its present temarkable progress. He is a 
member of the New Bern Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Eby impresses one as being a very energetic man, 
wide awake to every advantage. He is a very busy 
man, yet not too busy to be considerate of the cour- 
tesies of everyday life. His lumber is mostly pine, 
but he manufactures gum and poplar. Mr. Eby has in 
stock nearly a million feet of lumber all the time and 
handles about 60,000,000 feet in a year. 

Across the river from New Bern are many mills, big 
and little. Chief among these is the Munger & Bennett 
plant. This firm has two mills and one planer. Mr. 
Munger manages the mill and Mr. Bennett sees after 
the selling end at Camden, N. J. 

Numerous smaller mills are located at New Bern 
and it is the shipping point for many others in the 
territory. It is the largest sawmill town in the state, 
by far, in number of mills, and probably in output. 
It has the largest mill in the state. It is said about 
5,000 men work in the mills of that territory. 

APA 
LOUISIANA TO FIX STAVE RATES. 

The railroad commission of Louisiana has notified all 
operators of railroads in that state that the commission 
will sit November 23 in Baton Rouge to consider a 
uniform mileage tariff to apply on shipments of lumber, 
staves and stave bolts between intrastate points. For 
the purposes of discussion only the following tentative 
tariff schedule is proposed: 

Lumber, Staves and Bolts. 


Carloads, minimum weight 30,000 pounds, 


between points 
on railroads within the state: 


DISTANCES— Rates. 
_ es Rw SPPrrererecrrrrrirre ier 5 cents 
 o. . & 2! SPP re rrere ry. 5% cents 
Se. SD OE Bs wi voc tes cwsionecesis dy 6 cents 
ee I so enw wie o bgee ae ee ee 6% cents 
Bee ee, nn 5b cobs cep s ¥eeeeee ase 7 cents 
ee Ce ee I Bad onc oda b44 5 a0bse sees s cents 
rh Se Pi die ae sels ooh anew ne ee he 8% cents 
ee Ge ee GOOF dew wsctwwswadaddeaséece’ de 9 cents 


JOINT RATES. 

On shipments moving over two or more lines of railroad 
the following bases for computing rates will apply : 

On shipments moving over two lines, the sum of the local 
short-line mileage rates, less 10 percent, with a maximum 
rate of 10 cents per 100 pounds. 

On shipments moving over three or more lines the sum of 
the local short-line mileage rates, less 10 percent, with a 
maximum rate of 15 cents per 100 pounds. 


All interested parties will be granted a hearing at the 
session at which the proposed rates will be discussed. 














JOHN f, 





ROPER LUMBER COMPANY'S SAW MILL AND 


KILNS, NEW BERN, N. C. 


JOHN L. ROPER LUMBER COMPANY’S 








PLANING MILL PLANT, NEW BERN, N. C. 
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MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


IMPROVED VERTICAL BAND RESAW. 

The 54-inch vertical band resaw shown herewith was 
made by the MeDonough Manufacturing Company, Eau 
Claire, Wis., and installed in the new steel and brick 
plant of the Linderman Box & Veneer Company, of 
Eau Claire. This plant replaces one burned a short 
time ago, and the machine shown is a duplicate of a 
McDonough machine destroyed in the fire, except that 
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IMPROVED 54-INCH VERTICAL BAND RESAW MADE BY McDONOUGH MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY, EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


the new saw and all other machines in the plant are 
driven by an electric motor. 

This MeDonough saw has 54-inch wheels, carrying 
a 7-inch saw, and was designed especially for box fac- 
tory use. The feed rolls open 8 inches inside and 14 
inches outside of the saw, and will handle a cut up to 
30 inches in depth. Self-adjusting bearings support 
the top wheel on both sides, and the lower wheel 
bearings are carried within the main base. This 
method of construction was designed to insure that the 
wheels, saw and feed works will remain absolutely in 
line. 

The feed works of this saw consist of the latest 
improved McDonough patented gear drive, providing 
four changes of speed, all controlled, including the 
stop and start, by the one lever shown in the front of 
the illustration. The pinions in this machine are made 
of steel, and all gears are cut from solid metal. The 
change gear drive is carried in an oil case so that 
those gears always run in oil. 

Further details regarding this and other machines 
made by the McDonough Manufacturing Company may 
be obtained on request. 


AN ORGAN OF PROGRESS. 


The sales organization of the modern commercial insti- 
tution is not unlike an army and when all of its, compo- 
nent parts are imbued with the spirit and purpose of 
those in command its advancement in the commercial 
field is irresistible. 

An excellent indication of that kind of codperation is 
afforded in a special edition of the Rambler Magazine, 
issued by the Thomas B. Jeffery Company, Kenosha, Wis., 
in collaboration with its sales representatives in the prin- 
cipal cities. 

This number, which is of standard magazine size, is 
filled with attractive illustrations of Rambler dealers 
throughout the country and of the various departments 
of the Rambler factory, showing its present facilities and 
magnitude. 

The text comprises an interesting story of the growth 
and development of the Rambler institution through its 
forty years of existence up to its present position as one 
of the great manufacturing and selling organizations of 
the century. 

A copy of this issue of the Rambler magazine will be 
sent free to anyone requesting it. . 


SOWING TREE SEED. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Nov. 16—A plan has been 
started by the Forest Service to sow tree seed broadcast 
on the barrens of Michigan. It is proposed also to plant 
tree seed by use of corn planters. 

The hope is that the seed can thus be planted directly 
where the tree is expected to grow and thus eliminate the 
labor and expense of establishing a nursery. 


This plan will be tried on the barrens of the Michigan 
and Marquette forests. 





INDIVIDUAL MOTOR DRIVE. 


The favor that has been accorded electrical power in 
saw and planing mili operations has opened in those 
fields opportunities for the working out of economies 
that have been found possible through its use in other 
industries. Economical use of electric- 
al power has been made possible by 
the development of the individual mo- 
tor connected with each machine and 
its substitution for the line shaft op- 
erated by the prime mover or by a 
larger motor. 


Aside from the economies effected 
by its use, electricity makes strong 
claims upon the woodworker because 
it reduces the fire hazard. But in all 
lines in which are operated numerous 
machines, each requiring comparative- 
ly small power, the in- 
dividual motor offers 
the greatest advan- 
tages. When the ma- 
chines used are stopped 
for a considerable 
time periodically to 
make changes in equip- 
ment for working dif- 
ferent stock, individ- 
ual motors are econom- 
ical because no power 


machine is_ idle; 
whereas a line shaft is 
kept in continual motion 
whether the machines are 
operated or not. 

A concern that has spe- 
cialized in designing and 
constructing individual mo- 
tors that have found exten- 
sive sale and use is Roth 
Bres. & Co., Chicago. Hun- 
dreds of Roth motors are in 
use in printing, electrotyp- 
ing and other similar plants 
in which the advantages of 
individual motor drive were first recognized. The 
concern is equipped and organized to give promptly 
expert advice regarding factory operation by individ- 
ual motors and solicits inquiries on the subject from 
interested persons. 





SAWMILL MACHINERY CONTRACT LET. 


In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of November 5 ap- 
peared an announcement of the organization of the 
Tensas River Lumber Company, of Louisiana, which is 
to conduct a large hardwood operation in Concordia 
parish, Louisiana. The mill plant will be located on 
Tensas river and on the line of the Natchez & Western 
railway. It is now announced that the contract for the 
machinery for this company’s saw mill, which is to have 
a daily capacity of 50,000 feet, has been let to the 
Filer & Stowell Company, of Milwaukee. The contract 
ealls for a thoroughly uptodate band mill equipment 
and the plant will be one of the most modern in the 
state. The officers of the company are George R. Balch, 


is consumed while the HEAVY PATTERN 32-INCH SWING ENGINE LATHE MADE BY THE 
NEW HAVEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


president; Cliff S. Walker, vice president; C. A. Bos- 
worth, treasurer, and L. C. Black, secretary. The or- 
ganization of the company was the result of prelimi- 
nary work done by 8. A. Conn, who is one of the directors 
and general manager of the corporation. 





HEAVY PATTERN ENGINE LATHE. 


In these days of specialization the policy is to classify, 
departmentize and specialize to the highest practical 
degree with a view of bringing to bear upon a given 
point all the concentrated attention and ingenuity of 
which the inventor and the mechanic are capable. The 
wisdom of this practice is justified by results achieved, 
these results being manifested in the marvelous develop- 
ment in all branches of mechanics. 

In connection with this article appears an illustration 
of a heavy pattern 32-inch swing engine lathe, made by 
the New Haven Manufacturing Company, New Haven, 
Conn. This is only one of the numerous styles of lathes 
made by that company, which recently issued an attract- 
ive catalog of its machines, showing them completely 





assembled and the parts in detail with their special 
characteristics and advantages pointed out. This cata- 
log, which contains much information relating to lathes 
in general and to the lathes of the New Haven Manufae 
turing Company in particular, will be sent on request. 





DOWEL CUTTING AND POINTING MACHINE. 

Makers and users of dowels will be interested in the 
machine represented in the accompanying illustration. 
It is another of the Wilkin-Challoner Company’s produc- 
tions, and is designed to cut and point dowels auto- 
matically. The company rates the capacity of this 
machine at from 175 to 250 dowels a minute, doing 
accurate and neat work at those speeds. The machine 
can be run at intermediate speeds to meet any require- 
ments. 

The Wilkin-Challoner Company, whose main office and 
factory are at Oshkosh, Wis., offers to ship one of these 
machines to any responsible maker or user of dowels on 
thirty days’ trial, the machine to remain subject to that 
company’s order if not altogether satisfactory to the 
concern to which it is shipped. 

Users and makers of dowels who are not perfectly 
satisfied with the machines they are using or who are 
having dowel troubles of any kind will do well to ask 
this company for circulars and more detailed information 
regarding its dowel machine. 










































































































































DOWEL-MAKING MACHINE MADE BY THE 


WILKIN-CHALLONER COMPANY, OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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OFFERS FIFTY.DOLLARS IN PRIZES. 


To show the saving that may be made by resawing low 
grade lumber into upper grades, the Oshkosh Logging 
‘001 Company, Oshkosh, Wish., has offered prizes aggre- 
gating $50. All that is required to cnter the competition 
is to send a photograph of two boards marked similarly 
to those herewith illustrated, showing how they may be 
cut into the best possible grades. 

The prizes offered are as follows: First, $25; second, 
$12; third, $5; fourth, $3; fifth, $2.50; sixth, $2.50. The 
contest closes December 1, 1910. 

The Oshkosh Logging Tool Company is widely known 
as the manufacturer of the ‘‘Oshkosh’’ portable saw rig 
operated by gasoline and electric power. This rig is an 
extremely handy and economical machine for retail lum- 
bermen to saw odds and ends, broken and warped lum- 
ber and to resaw larger stock to fill hurry orders for 
stock not on hand. 

Builders and. construction companies also can work 
great economy in the erection of schools, churches, fac- 
tories and groups of residences where expensive hand 
sawing can be saved. It is a time and money saver also 
in making forms for concrete bridges, buildings etc. 

The cost of the ‘‘Oshkosh’’ portable rig is very low 
and the machine is constructed to perform a wide range 
of work and to withstand the rough usage to which it is 
likely to be subjected when the dealer or contractor has 
come to appreciate its money saving qualities. 

Dealers competing for the prizes offered by the Osh- 
kosh company should send in their photographs promptly 


IMPROVED POWER FEED BAND RIPSAW. 

In illustrating an article in the last issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, describing a new power feed 
band ripsaw made by William B. 
Mershon & Co., of Saginaw, Mich., a 
cut of one of that company’s older 
machines was used instead of a cut of 
the improved machine, which is shown 
herewith. 

Commenting upon the special fea- 
tures of their improved machine, the 
manufacturers say: 

‘*Previous to this our No. 1 band 
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ripsaw has been built with the ordi- —o N 
nary square table top, which for O BOILE UK 


most purposes is all that is needed 


there are some classes of work for \ 
which the long table in front of the 
saw blade is desirable, and it is to 
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and is entirely satisfactory. But Te Wi, 


INJECTOR SATISFACTION. 


Every engineer fully appreciates the importance of 
equipping his engine with a reliable injector, because 
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meet this demand that our present ripsaw with the 9° ¥ 


extension front has been designed. 

‘*Heretofore these table extensions have proved a 
source of weakness to the machine proper, as they sag 
and get out of Jine and thus render difficult the mak- 
ing of those adjustments which are operated from 
the extreme front end of the table, or rather which 
it is desirable to operate from that point. 

‘*In the present instance the method of attaching 
the table to the machine is such as really to add to 
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COMMON BOARDS MARKED FOR 


order to be considered in the competition which, as 
eady stated, closes December 1. 





SAVING THE WORK STOCK. 


The shoeing of horses and mules so they may obtain 
secure foothold is as good and true economy as is 
eding them properly. Regardless of the accidents that 
ur during the winter season from.the slipping ana 
lling of horses, the loss of efficiency from smooth 
cing is in itself an important item. Anything that 
bles the work animal to apply the required power to 
siven work with the least effort and expenditure of 
rgy works economy. 
t is economy of this latter sort that is claimed for 
‘*Neverslip Red Tip’’ shoe calks made by the Never- 
Manufacturing Company, of New Brunswick, N. J. 
e calks can be inserted in twenty minutes and are 
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CAN CHANGE IN TWENTY MINUTES. 


EVERSLIP” SHOE CALKS AND WRENCH. 


ranteed to be self-sharpening. Full 
riiculars regarding them may be secured 
asking the manufacturer for ‘‘Book- 
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TO FRAME AN EMPLOYERS’ LIABIL- 
ITY LAW. 


‘OLUMBUS, OHIO, Nov. 8.—A _ universal 
siiduated compensation act, patterned 
‘iter that of Germany, where all injured 
workmen are certain to receive aid, was 
predieted by James W. Carroll, casualty 
underwriter, at a recent meeting of mem- 
bers of the Columbus Builders’ and Trad- 
crs” Exchange. Under the German method, 
the state, employers and employees con- 
tribute to a fund to be used to compensate 
injured workmen, Members of the exchange 
decided to have their committee confer 
With the Chamber of Commerce and other 
Ohio exchanges in an effort to assist the 
state commission entrusted with framing 
“n employers’ liability bill to devise a sat 
isfactory measure. This commission will 
conduct a hearing in this city November 
ed to get suggestions from local people in- 
erested in the subject. 


RESAWING INTO UPPER GRADES. 


its stability. The table support, being rigidly joined 
to the main frame of the machine, gives it an added 
spread of base and makes the machine stand much 
more solidly and securely in position than if there 
were no table extension. Further, the table exten- 
sion interferes in no way with the removal of the 
saw blade.’’ 

This machine, like all other of the concern’s ma- 
chines, carries out the special features, such as 15- 
inch feed rolls, cut gears enclosed in tight casings 
and automatic tighteners on all belts. The general 
construction is simple and heavy throughout and all 
parts are easily accessible, the frame is cast in one 
piece and the workmanship is of the highest order. 

The manufacturers will be pleased to give full 
particulars regarding the machine, furnishing photo- 
graphs ete. on request. 


WILLIAM B. MERSHON & CO.’S IMPROVED POWER FEED RIPSAW. 





“LEADER” INJECTOR MADE BY THE RANDLE MaA- 
CHINERY COMPANY (CUMMINSVILLB), 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


an unreliable injector can cause him more anxiety than 
almost any other part of his engine. The injector shown 
in connection with this article is made by the Randle 
Machinery Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Among the spe- 
cially strong points claimed for the injector by its maker 
is its simplicity, as it requires no oil, no packing, no 
labor or expensive wears. 

The injector operates as a boiler feeder, siphon or 
ejector, and a scale solvent feeder; in its internal con- 
struction it contains no movable parts, no slip joints, 
starting checks, rings or springs to get out of order, stick 
fast or stop action of the injector on account of sediment 
in the water. 

It is described as a ‘‘double tube positive injector 
which forces the water into the boiler instantly without 
‘spilling’ or ‘dribbling’ at the overflow. One movement 
of the lever starts or stops it. It requires no complicated 
fittings to attach to boiler and no valve in suction pipe 
is required when water is lifted.’’ Circulars giving full 
description will be sent by the maker on request. 





















ASK US FOR— 


Spruce, White Pine, Hemlock, 
N. C. Pine, Red and White 
Cedar, Fir and Y. P. Timbers. 


R. S. Coryell Lumber Co., 


160 Nassau St , New York. Firemen’s Insurance Bidg., 


Franklin Bank Bidg., Phila. 
Herald Bidg., Halifax, N. 8. Newark, N. J, 


















AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS | 
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Successful 
Business Men 


owe their prosperity largely to the fact that they 
keep in fs touch with every phase of their 
business. We make it part of our business 
to systematize book-keeping methods so as to 
save labor and time and place you in easy 
touch with the conditions of any department. 
We solicit correspondence and will be pleased to 
give any information desired about our s=rvice. 


The International Audit Co. 


413 Merchants Loan & Trust Building 
CHICAGO 
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FRANCIS M. WILLIAMS 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR 
SIXTEEN YEARS EXPERIENCE IN LUMBER ACCOUNTING 


54 Mutual Life Bldg. Jacksonville, Fila. 
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NOTICE 
Southern Lumbermen 


WHAT WOULD IT BE 
WORTH TO YOU 
in 
Freedom from concern over approach- 
ing obligations, ability to make profit- 
increasing improvements, and the posses- 
sion of funds for the purchase of additional 

stumpage 








to distribute your shortly maturing indebted- 
ness over the next ten or fifteen years. 


Thirty six, of the strongest and most con- 
servative Lumber Concerns in the United 
States whose combined output represents 
approximately 6% of the TOTAL AN- 
NUAL LUMBER CUT of the UNITED 
STATES, have during the past six years 


availed themselves of our services to this end. 


Correspondence or personal 
interviews invited. 


Clark. L. Poole & Co. 


600 Commercial Nat’! Bank Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Timber Bond Issues 


PURCHASED OUTRIGHT 


Proceeds can be used to enlarge 
plant, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. 





Bonds Payable Serially at Definite Periods 





Correspondence Invited 


Charles M. Smith & Company 


BANKERS 
| First National Bank Building 





CHICAGO 











1c——00€ _-—1—00€ 1c 


The Most Solid Asset } 
| 
: 





and downs; the so called fluctuating market is un- 
known in Timber Land Investments. Think back 
over the increased value in all timber land invest- 
ments made in any section of the United States ten 
years ~ There is no reason to expect any smaller 
ratio of increase in the future. The same chances 
exist today, if you know where to get the timber. 
No line of investment is so steady and so sure. Tim- 
ber wisely bought here in the Northwest will make 
your fortune. We have put many years into the 
study of timber. 
Our Profit Sharing Tim! , Sec 

ing ci eagle opp they 


combine safety wtth a pocen Bo feature, without impairin 
the security. Complete deenaiion een cope : 


American Timber Company 





THE EMPIRE STATE. 

















Paid up Capital $250,000 


Henry Building - - Seattle, Wash. j 
cee = —J0 











FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


Purchases Continue for Stock for Immediate Replenish- 
ment Only—Business Retarded by Slow Collections— 
Successful Lumbermen Candidates. 

NEw York, Nov. 16.—Trade remains quiet and the 
political situation has not reflected any strengthening 
in demand. Purchases continue te be made only for 
stocks that are needed for immediate replenishment, and 
opinion prevails that trade will show no decided 
improvement until after the first of the year. Business 
is somewhat retarded by slow collections. 

Seven buildings were projected last week in Manhat- 
tan, $667,500; seventy-three in the Bronx, $1,881,200; 
Brooklyn, seventy-seven, $268,800, and Queens, fifty-nine, 
$196,900, making a total of 216 at a cost of $3,014,400. 
Alterations for the four boroughs aggregated $388,900. 
Reports indicate that the building situation will assume 
a better aspect, although actual operations are slow of 
materialization. A leading real estate company reports 
that work for about $500,000 which was held up pend- 
ing the outcome of election will be started at an early 
date. This covers about 200 residences in the suburban 
sections. : 

Chartering has been fair for South American and 
River Plate ports. Rates are steady and well sup- 
ported, as the available supply of vessels is somewhat 
limited. 

H. H. MeNeil, sales manager for William Schuette 
& Co., Incorporated, wholesalers of white pine, yellow 
pine, cypress ete., is on a trip to the Northwest. Harry 
Dienar, New York manager for W. W. Dempsey, Johns- 
town, Pa., reports a moderate demand for spruce. Prices 
are well maintained. 

Two lumbermen were successful candidates in the 
recent election. W. H. Barkhorn, president of the W. H. 
Barkhorn Company, dealer in sash, doors, blinds and 
moldings, Newark, N. J., was elected city home trustee 
on the democratic ticket. William E. Tuttle, jr., of the 
retail lumber firm of Tuttle Bros., Westfield, N. J., was 
elected a member of Congress from the fifth district 
of New Jersey on the democratic ticket. Mr. Tuttle is 
active in the administration of the New Jersey Lum- 
bermen’s Protective Association. 

Doyle, Thompson & Co., well known hardwood whole 
salers of 11 Broadway, who a short time ago established 
a wholesale and retail yard at the feot of East Thirtieth 
street, Manhattan, have made further additions to their 
yard, having acquired three adjoining lots. They have 
also opened a mahogany department and are carrying 
about 150,000 feet of that wood of all grades and thick- 
nesses. 

Recent visitors included J. L. Kaul, Kaul Lumber 
Company, Birmingham, Ala.; W. G. Underwood, Albe- 
marle Lumber Company, Hertford, N. C.; R. H. Morris, 
secretary North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va. ; 
H. S. Janes, American Forests Company, Buffalo; J. D. 
Virdin, Canton Lumber Company, Baltimore, Md.; R. C. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia, Pa., and Lewis Dill, of Lewis 
Dill & Co., Baltimore, Md. 





FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


Official Closing of Navigation on Erie Canal and Sea- 
son’s Shipments Thereby—Scarcity of Lumber Ton- 
nage Reported. 

Nortn TONAWANDA, N. Y., Nov. 15.—At 12 o’ctock 
tonight will come the official closing of navigation for 
the season on the Erie canal. With the close of thaf 
waterway to traffic only a few hours away no more canal 
shipments will be made from the Tonawandas this sea- 
son, the last cargoes having departed yesterday. A 
number of boatloads of lumber got away for tidewater 
points as late as Saturday. With the last clearance of 
lumber from the Tonawandas for the season a matter 
of record, the books of the local canal collector’s oftice 
show that 81,506,919 feet of lumber was shipped from 
the local ports since the opening of navigation, as 
against 66,875,194 feet for last season. The closing 
season shows not only an increase of 14,631,725 feet 
over last year, but also exceeds the shipments of 1908 
by nearly 18,000,000 feet. 

While the amount forwarded during the last season 
was in excess of 1909 and 1908 by a big margin, it was 
many million feet less than for any other year since 
1873, when a trifle over 89,000,000 feet was shipped. 
With the exception of the last three seasons and 1873 
no season has shown shipment of less than 100,000,000 
feet, while for several seasons over 350,000,000 feet was 
recorded. The largest year in the history of the Tona- 
wandas was 1884, during which 380.000,000 feet was the 
vast amount of lumber to go forward over the canal 
from the local port. Shipments for each year since 1873: 





Year. Feet. | Year. Feet. 
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Scarcity of lumber tonnage is complained of by a 
number of local*shippers who have considerable stock to 
come down the lakes before the close of navigation. 
There has been an unusual demand for carriers during 
November, and it begins to look as though those who 
did not get in their orders for charters early will be 
compelled to wait until next spring to get forward the 
balance of the stock awaiting shipment. 

The Edward Hines Lumber Company, of Chicago, is 
increasing its fleet of lumber hookers on the lakes. The 
company has recently taken over the barge Hutchinson 
and the steamer Curtis, among the largest boats engaged 
in the trade on the lakes. The boats were bought from 
local owners. The Hines company has been increasing 
its fleet year by year, until many shippers have found 
it to their advantage to place orders for charters with 
that concern. 

The largest vessel to enter the ‘Tonawandas with lum- 
ber in recent years was the double-deck steamer Philip 
D, Armour, owned by the Pittsburg & Erie Coal Com- 
pany. The Armour arrived this week from Munising, 
Mich., with 1,215,042 feet of white pine for J. W. 
Seribner & Co. While this was one of the largest car- 
goes of the season to arrive at the Tonawandas the ves- 
sel was not loaded to its fullest capacity. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS. 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 











Trade Not Over Active—Indications from Outside 
Sources of Price Weakening—Week’s Receipts by 
Lake—Building Situation. 
3UFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 16.—The trade in lumber is only 

fair and some members of the trade do not expect it to 
improve during the remainder of the year. In some 
woods large stocks are being offered by circular from 
outside shippers who are looking for a market at reduced 
figures, thus creating the impression that prices are not 
very firm. 

The amount of limber received by lake for the week 
was 2,648,000 feet, with 22,840,000 shingles. 

Building permits for the week numbered fifty-one, 
at-a total cost of $161,500, including twenty-five frame 
dwellings. 

The Buffalo Maple Flooring Company sent four ves 
sels at the beginning of this week to the mills at Boyne, 
Mich., for the last cargoes of the season. Trade has 
been good lately with this company and there is promise 
of a strong run this winter. 

The Buffalo Lumber Exchange at its meeting Satur 
day delegated H. S. Janes, manager of the American 
Forest Company, to attend the session of the Rivers and 
Harbors Congress in Washington, D. C. An expression 
of opinion was taken at the meeting and it was found 
that everybody looked for better business soon. 

S. B. Taylor, of Taylor & Mason, is visiting south 
western markets. He will be away about a month look 
ing up stocks and placing orders for hardwoods. 

H. E. Montgomery, of Montgomery Bros., is chairman 
of the building committee of the Hahnemann hospiti!, 
which will be finished in about two or three months. 

W. L. Sykes, president of the Emporium Lumber Com 
pany, and W. C. Sykes are in Watertown, N. Y., to 
attend the fifth annual meeting of the Empire Strate 
Forest Products’ Association. 

Lumber shippers from the Southwest say that the «1 
shortage has affected their receipts somewhat. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

Improved Demand for Yellow Pine—Oak and Ot cr 
Hardwoods Selling Better—Northern Stock B: 
Rushed to Destination. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Noy. 15.—Yellow pine is in slig! 
better demand throughout the list, with flooring 
ceiling particularly improved. 

The hardwood market has improved since the fil f 
the month, with oak especially prominent in the me 
ment. Cypress, especially in the thicker stocks, | 
creasing in demand. Northern stock is being rushe 
as navigation soon closes. Some of the boats have n 
having a severe passage lately on account of storms, 
so far no particular damage has been reported. 

Building operations hold up well. Last “week a \- 
ber of permits were issued for residences, one real « e 
company taking out permits for thirty-one to be er 
in the East end. 


ge 


The Fischer-Wilson Company, which makes a spe y 
of high grade white pine, stated this week that bu ; 
is even of tone. It has received a large amount 01 


from the North lately and will go into winter wit: 
usual heavy stock. 

The Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company reports: °! 
encouraging increase in business since the first 


month. While the increased applies to all lines AS 
been encouraged by the number of special bills has 
booked. “F | 

R. C. Klumph, for some time with the F. Te al 


Company as salesman, has tendered his resignatto! a 
will accept a similar position with the Southern Lum ° 4 
Company the first of the month. Mr. Klumph ha - 
a wide experience in this market and has many fel’ h 

F. T. Peitch states that his company notices a 
better demand throughout the list of hardwoods. . 
are particularly stiffening in price and showing better 
demand, as is thick cypress. 

A. C. Klumph, manager of the Cuyahoga Lum 
pany, returned this week from a trip north. ; 
several cargoes of stock from Canada coming down an 
went to help expedite shipment. 
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THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


Opportunities Opening Through Improvements—Lum- 
ber Trade Quieter Than Usual—Building Goes on 
Steadily—Yellow Pine Active. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Nov. 14.—That this city is awak- 
ing to its opportunities as a port and trade center is 
very evident, and a canvas for opinions from lumbermen 
brings to light the probability that importations and 
exportations of lumber through this port will be mul- 
tiplied several times with the improvement of facilities 
and the removal of discrimination. 

The following editorial from «a leading local daily 
shows how the city is awakening: 

The City’s Great Chance. 

The magnificent opportunities opened to Philadelphia 
through the improvements of the port now in progress and 
those projected are being more fully appreciated day by 
day. Not all of Philadelphia understands fully what is 
voing on, but more of Philadelphia is being informed and 
inking an interest in the matter right along. 

Some days ago the council’s committee took a party on a 
boat up and down the harbor, and prominent business men 
who were present and who are acquainted with most of the 
public enterprises of the city, declared it to be a revelation. 
What they saw was not what had been done so much as the 
opportunity the city has to make itself a really great sea- 
port if only advantage is taken of it. The half-completed 
pier at Vine street, declared to have no superior on the 
Atlantic coast, was an impressive demonstration of what 
the harbor should be and can be throughout its length when- 
ever the city can control the river front. In addition to 
that, the projected pier at Dock street will be proceeded 
with as soon as the appropriation for the purpose can be 
released, 

These constitute only a beginning, however, and are only 
a part of that comprehensive system that must be under- 
iaken without any more delay than is necessary to get the 
money with which to do the work. The immediately encour- 
aging thing is that for the first time in many years a gen- 
eral interest is aroused and there is no pulling back. 

The lumber trade seems to have been a little quieter 
during the week than in the previous few weeks, with a 
few exceptions. Good grades of all kinds of lumber are 
moving slowly and steadily, with a lot of inquiries, but 
few orders are placed. It is expected, however, that there 
vill be several weeks of good business before the holi- 
days. Hardwoods are steady, except ash. Chestnut of 
the better grades, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, are in strong de- 
mand; bireh, 4/4 and 5/4,‘is firm; oak is not so strong 

s in the previous two weeks, and poplar is down a little. 
Yellow pine is active, with prices a little firmer than last 
eck but still low. 

The building situation is good, with a number of large 
perations started. Inquiries for building lumber are 

merous, With competition too keen to be conducive to 
sood prices. Building permits for the week, however, 

arly reached low water mark. There were 136 permits 
ed, covering 171 operations, with a combined value 
mly $322,655. 

The Haney-White Company has completed its plant at 
ad and Somerset streets and has sent out invitations 
ts friends for luncheon. William C. McBride, presi- 

of the company, is also vice president of the Lum- 
men’s Exchange. 

‘Billy’? MeFarland, city salesman for the Samuel B. 
oman Company, is in the Cooper hospital in Camden, 
J., with a broken leg. 

\. Warner, vice president of the Coppock-Warner 
pany, Raleigh, N. C., was in this city recently. 

\V. P. Shearer, of Samuel Shearer & Son, is on a trip 
igh the southern states. 
homas M. Nixon, of the Wistar-Underhill Company, 

Atlantic City for a brief vacation. 

mong other visitors last week were Harry B. Curtin, 

he Pardee & Curtin Lumber Company, Clarksburg, 

Va.; J. C. Major, of the J. C. Major Lumber Com- 
Memphis, Tenn.; George Burchell, of the Penn 

ber Company, Sumter, 8. C., and A. T. Bliss, of 

* & Van Auken, New York city. 














SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


liries More Numerous—Weaker Tone to Steel— 
od Demand for First Class Hardwoods—Snowfall 

‘etards Building. 

ISBURG, Pa., Noy. 15.—Current business for lum- 
\ppears to be taking on a slightly more active aspect 
_inquiries are increasing. The tone of the steel 
ket is a little weaker and one concern is running 

to the orders on its books and suspensions are 

ent. Demand for good grades of hardwood is 
‘ and good sized orders have been taken and du- 
preated in a few days. 

' T. Morlan, of the Morlan-Ricks-Hughes Company, 
vned this week from a trip into West Virginia. He 
verts that the prolonged dry season has come to an 
il and mills that have been unable to run for several 
mouths are active or getting ready to resume operations. 

'. C, Gibson, of the Kanes Creek Lumber Company, a 
hardwood eoncern at Kanes Creek, W. Va., was in this 
“ity last week and disposed of practically all his hard- 
wood in stock. 

The Breitwieser & Wilson. Company reports trade 
(ulet since election, with inquiries slightly below the 
average, but with the trade outlook improving. Activity 
in the coal mining fields in making a strong demand for 
mine timbers and pit posts and a searcity exists for these 
Stocks. The feature observed in the demand at present 
's its call for special sizes. 

A. J. Diebold, of the Forest Lumber Company, has 
returned from an interesting trip to the Northwest 
looking after white pine supplies. The company reports 


& slow demand this month for lumber but satisfactory 
shipments, 


el 








Bemis & Vosburgh report that the snowfall of the 
last two days, has had a dampening effect on local build- 
ing operations, and is causing a quieter demand for 
retail trade. 

E. V. Babcock & Co. say trade is quiet and prices gen- 
erally are the same. 

Louis Germain, of the Germain Company, returned 
from the Sovth this week and is impressed with the 
general prosperity of that section, but sees little promise 
of a stronger demand for lumber in the East and par- 
ticularly among railroads before the first of the new 
year. - : 

J. C. Criste, of the Interior Lumber Company, says 
prices are about the same and that his company is get- 
ting a fair share of the trade that is now going. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

















Hardwood Dealer Reports Unusually Good Run of 
Trade, Although Buyers Are Not Anticipating Wants 
—Ocean Freights Reported Easier. 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 12.—A leading hardwood lumber 
dealer reports that he has taken more orders since the 
first of the month than for a corresponding period during 
the last five months. He can not account for the in- 
creased business, aS he says buyers are not inclined to 
anticipate wants. 

The mill of the Blanchard Lumber Company, Boston, 
at Portage Lake, Me., has started up for the winter. 
The company has 2,000,000 feet in pile and will haul to 
the mill with a log hauler all winter. 

Receipts at this port during the week were 2,296,900 
feet of lumber and 8,500 railroad ties from the South, 
71,711,000 feet of lumber from Maine and 582,446 feet 
of lumber, 208,500 laths and 37,000 feet of piling from 
Canada, 

Ocean freights are reported steady ut $5.25 to $5.50. 

The spruce market is fast getting on a winter basis. 
More eastern mills have shut down, some having sawn 
out their logs, while others have been bothered by lack 
of water. Demand is better for spruce lumber. 

The steam saw mill of John D. Rice, Charlemont, has 
been destroyed by fire. Mr. Rice used the mill as a job 
plant and also got out considerable chair stock. 

Mr. Mead, of the Mead & Speer Company, Pittsburg, 
Pa., called on the local trade during the week. 

Gardner I. Jones, of the Jones Hardwood Company, 
Boston, has returned from a four weeks’ trip. ; 

8S. C. Major, of the S. C. Major Lumber Company, 
Memphis, Tenn., was in the Boston market recently. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Paper Company Considering Plans for Expansion. 
Secures Options on Extensive Holdings—Paper Mill 
Nearing Completion—New Box Factory. 

Banoor, ME., Nov. 13.—The St. Croix Paper Company, 
whose mill is at Woodland, six miles above Calais on the 
St. Croix river, is considering plans for expansion which, 
if adopted, will result in great benefit to Calais. The 
company has secured an option-on the entire holdings of 
H. F, Eaton & Sons, of Calais, comprising about 250,000 
acres in the St. Croix valley, several water power sites 
and three saw mills, and recently an option has ‘been 
obtained on the mills and timber lands of the James 
Murchie Sons Company, of Calais, comprising 120,000 
acres of timber lands and three mills, also in the river 
basin. These options run to April 1. 

The St. Croix company already owns 300,000 acres of 
timber lands, has 6,000-horsepower for the operation of 
its mill, employs 500 hands and turns out 125 tons of 
paper daily. If operations are to be extended, more men 
employed and the output increased, more timber and 
greater power must be provided, and these may be ob- 
tained by purchase of the Eaton and Murchie properties. 
The St. Croix mill has been a profitable enterprise ever 
since it was built five years ago and the people of Calais, 
where about 30 percent of the company’s bonds are 
owned, expect to see the industry greatly expanded 
within the next two or three years. On the St. Croix, ag 
on other Maine rivers, the pulp and paper industry is 
steadily crowding out the saw mills, and it is predicted 
that inside of ten years the pulp mills will consume 75 
percent of the Maine log cut. Few saw mills are now 
left on tidewater, and the tendency is more than ever 
to take the mill to the log. 

The paper mill of the Katahdin Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany at Lincoln is nearly completed, and it is expected 
that the plant will be in operation before the close of the 
year with a production of twenty tons daily of fiber or 
high grade wrapping paper, which will be increased to 
forty tons daily when the second ‘machine has been 
installed. The company’s pulp mill produces daily forty 
tons of sulphite pulp. 

The American Thread Company, New York, has been 
making extensive improvements to its spool mill at Milo. 

The box factory of the James Walker Company, at 
Basin Mills, Orono, is practically completed and will 
soon be in full operation. It will be fitted up with all 
the latest improved machinery and replaces the one de- 
stroyed by fire last summer. 





Railroad ties to the number of 66,000 are to be shipped 
via the steamer Strathnairn from Tasmania to Redondo, 
Cal. These ties are mainly ‘‘ironbark,’’ a very durable 
hard wood used largely in Australia in railroad construc- 
tion. As far as can be ascertained this is the first large 
consignment shipped from that point to the United 
States. 
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| Timber Loans 


WE are prepared to make loans in 

amounts of $200,000 and upwards 
secured by first mortgage on high grade 
accessible standing timber owned by 
established, going lumber companies. 





Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


DEVITT, TREMBLE & CO. 


BANKERS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


CHICAGO 
oc 00¢ 200¢ 
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Your Money Can Safely Earn 
You Much More Than 4% Yearly. 


Bonds are the safest of investments— because they are 
property protected. 

When that property increases in value and you participate in 
the increase—your investment is bound to be very profitable. 


Menz Timber Gold Bonds pay investors 4 per cent annual 
interest. 


And two-thirds of all net profits. which the bonded prop- 
erty earns, are divided pro rata among bondholders. 


For the last thirty years, timber has increased in value on 
an average of more than 100 per cent every three years. Think 
what that means to holders of Menz Timber Gold Bonds. 


Write for booklet, ** Pacific Coast Timber Profits.” 


R. J. MENZ LUMBER CO., - SEATTLE | 


TIMBER BONDS} 


Owners of high-grade standing tim- 
ber desirous of borrowing money 
on same secured by a First Mort- 
gage are invited to communicate 
with us. We are prepared to fi- 
nance companies which are anxious 
to obtain additional capital with 
which to operate tracts of timber. 





























A. B. Leach & Co. 


140 DEARBORN STREET, 


CHICAGO. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 

















CASH FOR HIGH GRADE 
TIMBER BONDS 


If you propose bonding your timber and 
plants, the first consideration should be the 
counsel and advice of a banker familiar with 
your particular necessities. 


We invite your correspondence. 


FARSON, SON & CO., 
Bankers 
Established Thirty Years 


CHICAGO 
First Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
NEW YORK 
21 Broad Street 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board ot Trade 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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* LOANS * 
TIMBER LANDS 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts From $100,000 Up 


We have been in the lumber business for over 
thirty years. 


We now control and operate a number of mills. 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 


MARQUETTE BUILDING 
a CHICAGO @ 
a 2) 
































Collect Your 
Accounts 


Thru the 


Red Book Service 


We've had over 32 years’ experience collecting lumber ac- 
counts and in serving the lumber field with reliable reports 
on the lumber and woodworking trade, Try our 


Law and Collection Department 


every time a customer fails to respond when he should. Our 
service is within the means of every one who allows credit to 
either dealers or lumber manufacturers. 














Write for further particulars 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Established 1876 
77 Jackson Blyd., CHICAGO 116 Nassau St., NEW YORK 


6 Please mention the American Lumberman 








TIMBER 
INVESTMENTS 


British Columbia 
A Specialty. 


W. P. KETCHAM 
826-7 Henry Building, 
SEATTLE, - WASH. 
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American Credit - Indemnity 


Co. of New York. 


| CAPITAL, FULL PAID, 1,000,000. 











S. M. PHELAN, Pres. 


302 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Pierce Building, Marquette Bldg. , 
ST. LOUIS. CHICAGO. 


Insures Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


against excessive annual loss through 











— of customers. 
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Elmer H. Adams Dwight S. Bobb A. G. Adame 
ADAMS, BOBB & ADAMS 
American Trust Building, CHICAGO 


COUNSELLORS AND ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


We make a specialty of lumber collections, examination of tit- 
les of timber properties, preparations of deeds, conveyances and 
bond issves, Mechanics Lien Law and Building Contracts, etc. 














TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED {{20u,%'2¢ American 


For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, Ill. 











FROM THE WOLVERINE STATE. 








THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Large Mill Plant to Be Built—Rushing in Shipments 
by Boat—Recovering Deadhead Saw Logs—The 
Valley Situation. 

Bay City AND SaGINAw, Micu., Noy. 15.—The sons 
of the late M. Lamont, who constitute the M. Lamont 
Company, operating a planing mill and sash and door 
plant in Bay City at Columbus avenue and Adams street, 
have cleared up the site on the river adjacent to the 
Mershon-Bacon plant on which early in the spring the 
company will erect a large planing mill, sash and door 
and box factory. 

Local concerns are hurrying lumber bought at outside 
points to the Saginaw river by boat. The Mershon-Eddy- 
Parker Company last week received 2,000,000 feet. 
Navigation will close within two weeks. The steamer 
Ogemaw from Blind River brought over 420,967 feet, 
the schooner C. J. Fillmore from Thessalon and the 
Katie Brainerd from the same port brought 1,035,970 
feet of lumber and 66,250 pieces of lath to local con- 
cerns. ‘The steamer James P. Donaldson arrived from 
Cutler with 438,056 feet and its consort brought 476,493 
feet for Bradley, Miller & Co., Bay City. 

Last week the H. M. Loud’s Sons:Company shipped 
from AuSable 100,000 feet log run maple on the steamer 
Marshall, 250,000 maple culls on the steamer Hayward 
to North Tonawanda, N. Y., and reports a fair amount 
of orders for lumber for shipment by rail, mostly bass- 
wood and pine. Although basswood in the Saginaw 
river district has been dull the Louds seem to have a 
fairly good trade in that commodity, shipping it out in 
earlots. This company also reports receiving orders for 
cedar poles, that department of its business showing 
improvement. 

The Loud-Hoeft Lumber Company shipped 432,000 
feet of white pine lumber from Rogers City last week 
to Windsor, Ont. It was manufactured at the company’s 
mil! at the shipping point. 

Ryan & Hill, of Long Rapids, near Alpena, are recov- 
ering a large quantity of deadhead sawlogs from the 
Thunder Bay river, many of them hemlock. They are 
converted into lumber at the mill at Long Rapids and 
the lumber is shipped to Alpena. 

In the valley there is a very good movement in maple, 
beech and birch lumber, stocks of which are taken up 
closely, the volume of business appearing to be increas- 
ing and healthy in tone. A somewhat sluggish move- 
ment in hemlock lumber is noted, but a fair trade in 
special bills for structural work is reported. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Falling Off in Retail Trade—Motor Car Situation— 
Furniture Factories Busy—Beech Lumber Scarce— 
Water Shipments. 

Detroit, Micu., Nov. 15.—There has been a perceptible 
falling off in the retail trade. The slump is natural at 
this season, but some of the dealers say that it is 
somewhat more pronounced than was expected, although 
there is no occasion for alarm. 

Automobile body makers are running light owing to 
the temporary slackening in the demand for cars. One 
concern with a capacity for turning out 100 bodies a 
day is manufacturing only forty. Another large plant 
has closed its woodworking department and is devoting 
its attention to trimming and painting bodies. A ma- 
jority of the local motor car factories are running half 
or one-third capacity. A quickening of activity is 
looked for soon after the first of the year, however, 
when the show season starts. The Detroit Automobile 
Dealers’ Association plans to hold its show the latter 
part of January. 

In other branches of the woodworking industry con- 
ditions are vastly different. The furniture factories are 
busy, while sash and door makers are behind their orders. 
Contrary t6 some reports that have gone out, the local 
yards almost without exception are well stocked. One 
estimate places the stock on hand in Detroit and environs 
at 200,000,000 feet, which with navigation still open 
means several additional cargoes. 

The Talbot-Irwin Company, one of the latest additions 
to the local colony, already is increasing the storage 
capacity of its yards. This company started in business 
only two months ago. 

William Lutz, who has been in charge of one of C. W. 
Kotcher’s departments for several years, has opened a 
yard of his own in the northeastern section of the city, 
near the Packard Motor .Car Company’s plant, ‘and 
reports a fair volume of business. 

The Sample, Smith & Hahn Company is establishing 
a small planing mill, electrically equipped, in connection 
with its yards at Wabash avenue and the Grand Trunk 
railroad. 

The Thomas Forman Company’s mill is running full 
time, turning cut maple and ocak flooring and interior 
finish. It will continue in operation all winter. 

_A scarcity is reported in beech lumber, which formerly 
was in little demand and was offered at very low rates. 
Now that some of the dealers are anxious to get hold 
of this stuff they find that the bulk of it has been 
taken by cooperage interests and is commanding a much 
higher sien. 

The following vessels are under charter and are either 
unloading or due within the next few days: Jor the 
Lowrie & Robinson Lumber Company, steamer Lillie 
Smith, 250,000 feet; barge Kathadin, 460,000 feet; barge 
Troy, 500,000 feet; for the Thomas Forman Company, 
steamer M. T. Green, 360,000 feet of maple; for Conley 





& Bailey, barge Thomas Gawn, 350,000 feet of pine (un- 
loading); for the Grace Harbor Lumber Company and 
one other consignee, steamer Harvey Kendall; for Brown- 
lee-Kelly Company, steamer Hopkins, 700,000 feet; for 
the Detroit Lumber Company, barge King, 575,000 feet; 
for C. W. Kotcher, steamer Leland, 1,200,000 lath and 
100,000 feet of pine; for John Beyster, barge Dayton, 
600,000 feet of hemlock. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


Lake Rates Increasing; Rail Rates Steady and No Car 
Shortage—Boom Company Suspends Sorting—Im- 
portant Realty Transfer. 

MENOMINEE, MicH., Nov. 15.—The close of navigation 
finds lumbermen anxious to finish the season’s contracts 
and although the volume of new business is not large 
the office forces are busy and there is considerable ship- 
ping by boat and rail. Lake rates are climbing as the 
season advances and insurance is another heavy item of 
expense. The rates by rail remain unchanged and car 
accommodation is satisfactory. 

The Menominee River Boom Company suspended sort- 
ing this week. The company has sorted only about 25,- 
000,000 feet of timber this year against 60,000,000 last 
year. The shortage is due to low water which held back 
the drive during the summer. It is believed that about 
25,000,000 feet of timber remain along the Menominee 
and its tributary rivers. 

One of the largest real estate transfers to be recorded 
in Delta county is being arranged. It involves the sale 
of the Jerry Madden Shingle Company’s timber lands 
to the Escanaba Lumber Company. About 7,500 acres 
figure in the sale, for which abstracts are now being 
made. The sale does not include the Rapid River mill, 
which Madden & Schaible will continue to run on their 
Trout Lake timber. 

The steamer C. F. Curtis and barge Emma C. Hutch- 
inson have been sold by James O’Connor, of Tonawanda, 
N. Y., to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, Chicago. 

The mill at Skanee operated by N. M. De Hass, of 
Marquette, has concluded its season’s operations. The 
sawing season at the mill of the Baraga Lumber Com- 
pany will be concluded this week. The Nester mill has 
not been in operation since the middle of the summer. 

Extensive lumbering operations will be conducted dur- 
ing the winter by the Nesters, the Baraga Lumber Com- 
pany and Hebard & Son. The Hebards will get out the 
largest cut. The operations of this firm are confined 
mostly to Baraga county, about five miles from the 
plant. The firm has built a railroad of its own to trans- 
port the timber to the mill. . 

Carlson & Edberg have discontinued logging operations 
in the vicinity of Iron Mountain and have disposed of 
their outfit and timber holdings to Andrew Rian. 

Henry Grimmer has chartered the schooner Cora to 
carry a cargo of lumber from Algoma. The Mary Cool. 
is loading shingles at Ford River for the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company, Chicago. Isaac Barker, of the Hine 
company, was a recent visitor in the twin cities. 

A. C. Knechtel, of the C. G. Marsh Lumber Company, 
and James Roper, of the Roper Cedar & Lumber Con 
pany, have returned from business trips to Chicago. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Nov. 15.—The Board of Trac 
hopes to land a new sash, door and interior finish plau', 
employing thirty men, within a short time. 

The Grand Rapids Furniture Temple Company is bei: 
organized to erect a furniture exhibition building, ei; 
stories, on land north of the new federal building. 

While there is no car famine shippers are having so! 
difficulty in getting their wants filled promptly 
account of the movement of potatoes, beans and ot! 
Michigan crops. 

The Michigan Shippers’ Association opened office: 
the Board of Trade building this week, with F. 
Cogswell, for two years manager of the Alpena Shipp: 
Association, in charge. 

A delegation of local furniture manufacturers 
leave for St. Louis, Mo., this week to attend the s 
annual convention of the parent body. 

The Board of Trade has appointed a committee 
publicity in furtherance of the work already done 
«dvertising the industrial advantages of Grand Rap! 

R. E. Thompson, of the Thompson Lumber Comp: 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is in this city. 

C. 8. Travis, of J. W. Travis & Son, was called to * 
ginia again this week on business regarding his tim! 
interests. 

W. M. Stevenson, of St. Paul, Minn., supreme re} 
sentative of Hoo-Hoo, visited Grand Rapids last 
and a banquet was tendered him at the Livingston. 

The building inspector’s report on building permits /0T 
October shows that 103 permits were issued, with 2” 
estimated valuation of $188,860. Comparing these with 
the same month of 1909, 115 permits were issued with 9 
valuation of $280,705, showing a decrease of abou! »° 
percent. . 

L. L. Skillman, of the Skillman Lumber Company, * a 
has been confined to his home by an attack of typho' 
fever for nearly two months, is out again and attending 
to business. " 

I. Preston Rice, of the Rice Veneer & Lumber re 
pany, underwent an operation in Chicago Monday at the 
Hahnemann hospital. C. F. Sweet was with Mr. Rice 


= 


* 


during this operation. It was very successful and he 18 ° 
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doing as well as can be expected, although it will prob- 
ably be a month or six weeks before he is back in his 
office. 


A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 





Good Demand for Hardwoods—Chair Concern Seeks 
Location in Cadillac—Big Timber Land Purchase by 
Last Block Works. 

CADILLAC, Micu., Nov. 14.—The lumber market in Cad- 
illac is normal with good demand for hardwoods in 
general, with the exception of No. 3 grades. Hemlock 
also is slow. 

J. C. Knox, secretary of the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, will represent that asso- 
ciation at the state forestry convention in Kalamazoo, 
November 15-16. 

W. 8S. Schoaf, manager of the David Ward Estate, 
Deward, called on Cadillac manufacturers this week. 

Charles N. Edsell and B. A. Nevins, representatives of 
the Otsego Chair Company, Otsego, have been in con- 
ference with the Cadillac Board of Trade, with a view 
of discussing the question of removing the plant to this 
city. 

The Dayton Last Block Works, of Gaylord, has bought 
about 1,500 acres of timber lands in Cheboygan county, 
including mill premises at Wolverine, of the Guelph 
Patent Cask Company, which is shipping the machinery 
of its plant to Scottstown, Que., where it will operate. 
The deal secures timber sufficient for at least a four 
years’ run in Gaylord, and the hardwood will be brought 
there, as will also the basswood. 

The annual forfeited tax land sale, which is being 
held in the offices of Land Commissioner Russell, is 
well attended by representative real estate men and 
others, and the forfeited lands are being sold at higher 
prices than formerly and the indications are that a 
general cleanup of all such lands will be made. 

Paul Rose, western Michigan’s greatest commercial 
fruit grower, reports the harvesting of a $15,000 peach 
crop on his South Frankfort farm this year, and a 
$7,000 cherry crop. He has a farm of 200 acres, of 
which 167 acres are set out to fruit trees, and they 
yield him about $1,000 to an acre. Some single trees 
produce as high as twelve bushels annually. 





GOVERNOR TO SPEAK. 


CADILLAC, MicH., Nov. 14.—Governor Warner has ac- 
cepted an invitation to deliver an address at the Lake 
States Forest Fire Conference, at St. Paul, Minn., Decem- 
ber 6-7. His subject will be ‘‘Michigan’s Forest Pol- 
icy.’? The state also will be represented by Forest War- 
den Pieree, Professor Filibert Roth and other prominent 
Michigan men. The Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation has appointed a committee to attend this 

nference with Rasmus Hanson, Grayling, chairman, the 
other members being E. F. Loud, Au Sable, C. V. R. 

\wnsend, Negaunee, and a representative from Cadillac. 





NORTHWESTERN MICHIGAN NOTES: 

GOYNE, Micu., Nov. 14.—The newly rebuilt mill of 
T. Douglass at Lovells, one of the best equipped 
gle and lumber mills in that section, has begun op- 
lon. 

he Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena roundhouse, ma- 
e and pattern shops and foundry were destroyed by 
during the week. The loss, partly covered by insur- 
e, will reach $45,000. The road is one of the many 
rprises in which is interested W. H. White and of 
i he is general manager. 


WISCONSIN. 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 
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.ail Merchants’ Credit Bureau—Building Permits for 
welve Days—Logging Operations in Full Sway— 
ontracts Let for Cooperage Timber. 

ILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 15.—During the first twelve 
of this month 141 permits were issued for improve- 

‘'s amounting to $500,000, while during the same 
® a 1909, 130 permits were issued at a cost of 

he retail merchants’ division of the Merchants & 

‘ulacturers’ Association of this city is organizing 


~s dit bureau. Many retail and wholesale lumbermen 
are members of the association and will of course derive 
mech benefit. 


"he Algoma Lumber Company, a branch of the Saw- 


yer-Goodman Company, of Marinette, is planning the 
rection of an office and warehouse building at Algoma. 
_ Barker & Stewart Lumber Company has com- 
= the season’s cut at its Wausau mill with a run of 
- ',000,000 feet. The mill has been operated continually 
curing: the summer and it will be reopened in January. 
ann from the northern lumber country indicate 
“ey ogging operations are in full sway. The cut will 
“ as large as last season, owing to the fact that fires 
¢ need much timber that will have to be cut. 

in any contracts for cooperage timber have been closed 
ben © vicinity of Emerald and Glenwood City. The tim- 
- _ be worked into barrel stock this winter at the 
P nt of A. J - Vander Hiden, Glenwood City, and shipped 
to Minneapolis, Minn. 

‘rman Sprenger has bought the sawin uipment 
eit by Fred Arpke & Son, of Franklin, = t install- 
5 in his mill at Millersville. 

Bei pre have secured a contract with the Roddis 
ae ro Veneer Company for cutting a large quantity 
dar and spruce in the vicinity of Park Falls. The 


National Tile & Pole Company contemplates the pur- 
chase of a large yard in that city. 

The M. H. Sprague Lumber Company has completed 
the season’s operations at its Washburn mill after a cut 
of 11,000,000 feet. Extensive repairs will be made to 
the mill during the winter. 

Camp No. 2 of the N. Ludington Company, Marinette, 
has started at Glin’s Spur, thirty miles above Wausaukee, 
with Daniel McKay as foreman. A crew and a number 
of teams were sent up recently. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 


Mill Closes After Successful Season’s Run—Paper 
Mill to Make Its First Roll—Weekly Bulletin 
Service Inaugurated. 

Wausau, Wis., Nov. 15.—The Barker & Stewart saw 
mill has closed after sawing 40,000,000 feet of hemlock 
and hardwoods since the beginning of the year. During 
the next six weeks a number of improvements will be 
made in preparation for the 1911 run, the most notable 
of which will be the razing of the big burner, which has 
been sold and will be moved away by the D. J. Murry 
Manufacturing Company. Two hogs of larger capacity 
will be substituted for the present one, and hereafter 
the leading hemlock mill of the state will completely 
utilize its waste. Lath will be manufactured from the 
larger slabs, the smaller ones will be sorted out to be 
made into pulp by the Wausau Sulphite Fiber Company 
at Mosinee, and the other refuse will be hogged and 
sold for fuel, much of it also going to the Mosinee mill. 
A new engine also will be installed in the power house. 

The Marathon Paper Mills Company at Rothschild 
will make its first roll of paper this week. The pulp 
plant is not ready to operate, but a sufficient supply 
of pulp has been bought to last until the homemade 
product is available and paper making will go steadily 
forward. The fourth and last digester is receiving its 
final rivets in the sulphite department, and the lining 
of the second digester is nearly done. Four 10-ton 
capacity grinders have been installed and grinding will 
be started in a few days. The wood yard and log pond 
contain 12,000 cords of wood, which will keep the plant 
running some time. 

The construction of the Wausau sulphite fiber plant 
at Mosinee is progressing at a good rate. One section 
of the dam is finished and a coffer dam is holding back 
the water while the other section is under construction. 
The mill building will soon be enclosed. 

All the machinery so far received for the Forest 
Service groundwood laboratory has been installed, and 
there remains to arrive a saw, wet machine and grinder 
supplied by the American Pulp & Paper Association. 
As soon as these arrive and are set up experiments in 
grinding hemlock will be started. 

Work is progressing on the new Brooks & Ross saw 


mill at Schofield. The brick work on the boiler house |. 


is finished and part of the cement tile roof has been 
laid. 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association has inaugurated a regular weekly bulletin 
service, which should be of much value to the members. 
A printed circular of four to six large pages is issued 
every Friday in time to reach Wisconsin and upper 
Michigan points Saturday. The circular contains reports 
of sales of lumber at the beginning of the week, an- 
nouncements of committee meetings, information upon 
cut and shipments and other matter of interest to the 
manufacturers. 


IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


MELLEN, WIs., Nov. 15.—The Atwood Lumber Com- 
pany ’s saw mill closed last Saturday night and probably 
will remain closed for two months. One reason for clos- 
ing is that the concern has been unable to secure steel 
for the extension of its logging road. The planing mill 
will continue running. 

The National Tie & Pole Company is figuring on re- 
moving its headquarters to Park Falls. 

The Schroeder Lumber Company at Ashland has 
started on a short run. A raft of about 500,000 feet 
was towed in two or three days ago and when this is cut 
the mill will close for the season. 
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FROM WESTERN VIRGINIA. 


Distinct Improvement Noted in Run of Trade—Orders 
Coming in Well from Eastern Centers—Views of the 
Trade. 

LYNCHBURG, VA., Nov. 15.—A big increase in pine 
trade over last week and the week before is reported 
and a distinctly hopeful tone is evident. Shippers to 
eastern markets report a decided change in tone and 
state that orders are coming in well. Trade in the mid- 
dle West and the South also has shown considerable 
improvement during the week. 

The Virginia-Carolina Lumber Company reports un- 
usually brisk trade. Its mills have orders enough to 
keep them busy several weeks, and the newly organized 
hardwood department has made an excellent start. . The 
company reports a slight increase in prices and better 
collections. ; 

The Akers Lumber Company has made new contracts 
with a number of retail yards for large quantities of 
dimension stock for shipment in from sixty to ninety 
days. There is more evidence on the part of buyers to 
place orders for immediate shipment. Its hardwood 
business is up to normal, mostly oak lumber for ship- 
ment to Canadian points. 

The WilliamsMcKeithen, Pierce and Ward lumber 
companies report a better business for the week. Col- 
lections have improved and a brisker market is mani- 
fested. Slight advances in price were noted. The local 
factory of the Pierce company is running at capacity. 
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Continental and Commercial 


Capita! National Bank Supls 
$20,000,000 of CHICAGO $9,500,000 


Northeast Corner Clark and Adams Streets 
OFFICERS 


George M. Reynolds, Pres. Harvey C. Vernon, Asst. Cash. 
Ralph Van Vechten, Vice Pres, G. B. Smith, Asst. Cash. 
Alex. Robertson, Vice Pres. Wilber Hattery, Asst. Cash. 
Herman Waldeck, Vice Pres. H. Erskine Smith, Asst. Cash. 


John C. Craft, Vice Pres. J. R. Washburn, Asst, Cash, 
J. R. Chapman, Vice Pres. Kalph C. Wilson, Asst. Cash, 
W. T. Bruckner, Vice Pres. W. W. Lampert, Asst. Cash. 


W. G. Schroeder, Secretary. Dan Norman, Asst. Cash. 

Nathaniel R. Losch, Cashier. Frank L. Shepard, Auditor. 

F. H. Elmore, Asst. Cashier. H. Lawton, Mgr. Foreign Dept. 
Edward S. Lacey, Chairman of Advisory Committee 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Manufacturers, Merchants and Individuals Invited 


Continental and Commercial 


Trust and Savings Bank 
Capital $3,000,000 Surplus $500,000 


Trust, Savings and Bond Departments 
Corner Monroe and Clark Streets 
OFFICERS (7) 
>. A. Potter, Chairman of the Board 
W. Irving Osborne, Pres. John Jay Abbott, Vice-Pres, 
Charles C. Willson, Cashier. 
Frank H., Jones, Secretary. Wn. P. Kopf, Ass’t Sec’y. 
The Capital Stock of this Bank is Owned by the Stockholders 
of the Continental and Commercial National Bank of Chicago 














Fort nar 
National Bank 


Clark and Monroe Sts. 





Capital, - $1,500,000 
Surplus & Profits, $400,000 
Deposits, - $15,000,000 


WM. A. TILDEN, President. 

NELSON N.LAMPERT, J.FLETCHER FARRELL 
Vice-Pres. Vice-Pres. 
HENRY R. KENT, Cashier 
GEORGE H. WILSON, CHARLES FERNALD, 
Assistant Cashier Assistant Cashier 
THOMAS E. NEWCOMER, Assistant Cashier 





We solicit accounts of banks, corporations, firms and indiv duals 
and endeavor to give prompt and efficient service by per- 





sonal and courteous attention to our customers, 








H. M. Bytressy & COMPANY 


Engireers Managers 


DESIGN CONSTRUCT OPERATE 


Natural Gas Systems 
Interurban Railways 
Water Power Plants 
Transmission Systems 
Drainage Systems 


Artificlal Gas Systems 
Steel Railways 

Water Works 

Electric Light Plants 
Irrigation Systems 





EXAMINATION AND REPORTS 





218 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO 


Oklahoma City, Okla. Mobile, Ala. 


Portland, Ore. 














LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St. Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest despatch from board. We 
handle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipment. 

















TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED if you use the American 


For further varticulars addréss American Lumberman, Chicago, IL 
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Geo. H. Holt & Co. | 
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' MINNESOTA. 








White Cedar Products 
Ties, Posts, Poles, Piling and Shingles 


Write for Delivered Prices. Prompt Shipment 
ANDREW EMERSON, Dunham, Mich. 








hristmas? - 


What Christmas gift for 
Your wife, 
Your child, 
Your relative, 
Your friend, 
Yourself, 
better than the new book of poems 


“In Forest Land,” 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH ? 


It will give those near to you a new and 
greater appreciation of the forest and those 
concerned therein. 

For gift purposes the book is exceptionally 
attractive. It is printed in old style type on 
laid antique paper, illustrated in tint and 
bound in silk cloth, with gilt top. Price §1.25 
a copy, postpaid. 

If you desire, the book will be sent post- 
paid to any address you may wish in tane to 
reach the recipient December 24 or 25, with 
a letter from this office stating it is a Christmas 
gift from you. 


American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U. s. A- 











THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


Railroad Lumber Receipts and Shipments for October 
—Good Logging Roads Assured—Normal Summer 
Cutting Prevented by Forest Fires. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 16.—The movement of lum- 
ber at this point held up well during October. Railroad 
reports show that shipments for the month amounted to 
15,696,000 feet, practically the same as September, which 
was 15,712,000 feet. Receipts for the month were 
15,628,000 feet, compared with 16,080,000 feet for Sep- 
tember. Each month goes to show that Minneapolis prac- 
tically consumes as much lumber as the mills saw, since 
receipts and shipments about balance. 

There is very little snow in the woods, and cold 
weather is hardening the ground and insuring good log- 
ging roads. White cedar producers will cut as large a 
stock of posts and poles this winter as last, if weather 
conditions are right. Their normal summer cutting was 
prevented this year by the prevalence of forest fires, 
which also made it impossible to begin the winter’s cut 
in September, as they usually do. Owing to considerable 
stands of cedar being burned over some tracts will have 
to be cut this winter in order to save them, but this does 
not necessarily mean an increased production. With most 
of the operators it merely calls for a change in their 
base of operations, and the big cutting will be done in 
the vicinity of the Canadian boundary and north of 
Redlake. Most of the pine logging planned for this win- 
ter will be done in accordance with old contracts, and 
there are few new moves in the Minnesota field. The log 
output is certain to be less this winter because of fewer 
camps operating. 

The Itasea Lumber Company announces that its Minne- 
apolis mill will have to run for a while next spring to 
clean up its logs. The mill is still running, but may be 
forced to shut down any day by freezing weather, and 
it will not be possible to make a cleanup this fall, as at 
first expected. The other local mills are all down for 
the season. 

H. H. McKinney, secretary of the Northwestern Cedar- 
men’s Association, spent his vacation at his old home in 
Janesville, Wis. 

F. E. Sommers, of the American Hardwood Lumber 
Company, St. Louis, Mo.; John Logie, of the Whatcom 
Falls Lumber Company, Bellingham, Wash.; R. 8S. Blair, 
of the Old Oregon Lumber Company, Seattle, Wash., and 
David Hamilton, of Hamilton & Strong, wholesalers of 
Seattle and Minneapolis, were in the city last week. 





IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 


Noticeable Decline in Shipments to Yard Trade— 
Prices Hold Steady—tiIce Prevents Mill Running— 
Active Woods Operations. 

CLOQUET, MINN., Nov. 16.—Orders have not been plen- 
tiful during the week and shipments are beginning to 
fall off. The decline in shipments to the yard trade 
is more noticeable than in those of rough lumber, which 
is moving out in good volume on contracts calling for 
completion before the end of the year. The slump in 
the yard trade is attributed in large degree to the occur- 
rence of the general elections during the week, and it is 
believed that the dealers will have a considerable num- 
ber of orders to place before the end of the year. 

No disturbance is noticeable in the matter of prices, 
requests for quotations not being numerous. There is a 
feeling that the generally low condition of stocks on 
hand at the mills offers assurance that no change in 
prices, unless it be upward, will take place for some time. 

The water power mill of the Cloquet Lumber Company 
was obliged to discontinue sawing this morning. Ice has 
formed so rapidly in the log pond during the last forty- 
eight hours that in spite of the fact that the mill was 
being run on a double shift the crews were unable to 
keep the mill supplied with logs. The only mill that is 
now cutting is the upper mill of the Northern Lumber 
Company, which is supplied with a hot pond and will 
continue to run throughout the winter on a day and night 
shift. The Johnson-Wentworth mill plans to start saw- 
ing early next week and also will run double shift dur- 
ing the winter. 

The logging departments of the various concerns are 
establishing camps for the winter’s cut of logs, which 
will be heavier than for several years. Many camps 
already are at work, weather conditions in the woods 
having proved very favorable for an early start. 

The extension of the Duluth & Nortlteastern railway 
to Hornby on the Duluth & Iron Range is nearing com- 
pletion.’ As soon as the work on the new line is com- 
pleted several logging camps will be established in the 
territory tributary to it. 

Peter McHardy, pioneer lumber dealer at Hibbing, 
has sold his yard at that place to the Hibbing Lumber 
Company, recently incorporated. A. T. Stewart, at one 
time connected with the Northern Lumber Company, of 
Cloquet, is manager of the new concern. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. ° 


DuLutTH, Minn., Nov. 16—Lumbermen are busy with 
their plans for logging. The swamps and ground have 
frozen, but not to as great extent as the loggers would 
have liked before the snow came. ‘The labor situation 
is fairly satisfactory. 

Demand for railroad ties in the Duluth district is 
about the same as a year ago. The railroads have a 


good system for keeping the tie business in a normal 
condition. Most of them keep a year’s supply ahead 
but they keep buying if the price is right. If the price 
is seemingly to& high* the roads can drop out of the 
market for a year, if neecssary, and thus they never 
have to appear in the market in need of ties. The price 
of tamarack ties is about 42 cents. 

The Rices Point mill of Alger, Smith & Co. resumed 
operation on a day and night shift of 300 men last 
Tuesday. At the same time the company shut down its 
West Duluth mill for the winter. 





IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 

The Cloquet Lumber Company will put in nine logging 
camps between Cloquet and the station of Hornby on the 
Duluth & [ron Range railway, where the Duluth & North- 
western will connect with the former road. 

R. M. Weyerhaeuser, of the Northern Lumber Com- 
pany, is in St. Paul. 

F. W. Wilhelmi, superintendent of the Cloquet Tie & 
Post Company, is on a tour of inspection through the ter- 
ritory covered by the operations of his concern. 





CANADIAN TRADE NEWS. 











FROM A BUSY CANADIAN MILL POINT. 


Factories Busy on Storm Windows—Sawing Operations 
Drawing to Close—Improvement in Demand for Most 
Kinds of Lumber. 


HULL, QuE., Nov. 14.—Autumn has further stimulated 
the brisk business of factories producing fine lumber. 
These plants all turn out storm windows, an exterior 
furnishing used on nearly every house in this vicinity. 
No substitute has been found for the wooden sash for 
ordinary buildings of brick, stone, cement or frame con- 
struction. Several weeks’ orders are ahead in the local 
factories and as a consequence other contracts are al- 
lowed to wait. Building operations promise to be active 
as long as the weather is mild and if the winter is not 
more severe than in 1909 factories will do a steady trade 
with new orders the whole season. 

Sawing operations are drawing to a close. Fraser & 
Co., three miles from Hull, closed recently, cutting two 
weeks off their regular period of summer activity. About 
half the large mills in the Ottawa valley are closed, but 
a few will run until the river freezes. 

An improvement in demand for most classes of lumber 
appears to be due to the desire of dealers to lay in the 
usual supply for winter trade. Middlemen apparently 
are confident of the future of the market. Good siding, 
strips and shorts are still on the rise. Since the first 
saw mill closed this season the prices of these high class 
sorts of pine went up $2 to $5 a thousand, but two-inch 
stock is searce. No. 1 dressing variety of pine strips, 
shorts and sidings are easier and large lots have sold at 
about the quotations of a year ago. This was satisfac 
tory to buyers who feared a higher rate in sympathy 
with the upper grades. Box lumber is still plentiful and 
prices are weak. Telegraph poles are searce except in 
short stock. Some rural railways are projected that will 
take up much of the 25- to 35-foot lengths and after that 
dealers will be able to realize better on mixed lots ot 
which they are rather anxious to be rid. 

A feeling of uncertainty prevails in the lumber trace 
owing to prospective reciprocal tariff arrangements be 
tween Canada and the United States. The existing dui) 
does not keep out the upper grades of pine which ar 
being affected by a charge of a dollar or two a thousan:, 
but many middlemen are independent about low grace 
pine they hold on account of the outlook for a lowerin 
of the tariff. The conference in Ottawa was understou:! 
to have much to do with the lumber situation, but it was 
concluded without any definite decision. 

C. R. Coutlee, public works engineer in charge of tlic 
upper Ottawa conservation project, reports that it v 
be possible to store 168,000,000,000 eubie feet of water 
at a cost of some $600,000. Similar development on 1 
Mississippi river in the United States cost $1,200,000 aid 
the water conserved was only 90,000,000,000 feet. 1 
United States project, was carried out in 1880 and « 
sists of five dams. The Canadian government is build 
four dams, each a permanent concrete structure wi !! 
stop-log sluiceways. 

The annual report of the public works departme 
just issued, points out the decline of waney and squ: 
timber rafting which in early days was carried on 
convey the product of the Ottawa river valley to Que! 
city, where it was loaded on ships for England. Th: 
million feet in seventy-one cribs owned by John E2 
was floated down the Ottawa and St. Lawrence in 18 
Nowadays this timber is carried by rail to Quebec. 
advance in price and the time and labor saved make ‘« 
new method more profitable. The earliest record of * 
price was in 1841, when 3 cents a cubic foot was the r° 
paid for a raft. It was 9 cents in 1846. Now 18-in«! 
waney pine brings 80 cents basis and square pine 40 ‘0 
50 cents. 





FOREST PRESERVATION OF PUBLIC LANDS. 


Toronto, Ont.,.Nov. 12.—Further important refor..\s 
in connection with the management of publie lands loo 
ing to forest preservation are announced by Frank Coen- 
rane, Ontario minister of lands, forests and mines. -\! 
experiment will be made this winter in the removal of 
all lumbering debris left after logging operations ©? 
certain limits in the Rainy River district. There 15 "0° 
regulation compelling lumbermen to burn their  brusi. 
The department this fall -sent out a form of inqu'ty 
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respecting forest fires to every holder of timber limits, 
which was filled out by. a majority of operators, the 
returns showing that during the last year there has not 
been a serious fire on licensed territory, excepting in the 
Rainy River district, and thereon the fires did not orig- 
inate by the ignition of lumbering debris, The depart- 
ment, however, has concluded that it is better that that 
territory should be cleaned up at the-time of operation 
if possible, but the lumbermen have been opposed to this, 
contending that the expense would be ruinous. With a 
view, therefore, of ascertaining how far this contention 
is justified and what the cost would amount to, the 
experiment of burning the tops, limbs and brush during 
the winter will be carried out in codperation with the 
lumber interests, half the expense being borne by the 
government and half by the concerns interested. This, 
it is hoped, will settle the question as to the expense and 
practicability of the system. 

The fire ranging system of the province will be thor- 
oughly reorganized. Its effectiveness in the past has 
been materially lessened owing to the making of appoint- 
ments to the service as a matter of political patronage. 
Men were given positions as a reward for party services 
who had no fitness, experience or knowledge of the coun- 
try. Many regarded it merely as a holiday in the woods, 
and a number of cases of neglect of duty were reported 
to the department during the season. The staff was 
largely recruited from the ranks of the college students, 
and it was found that they were sometimes unable 
to report for duty when required, being detained at ex- 
aminations, or had to abandon their provincial duties 
early in the season to return to their studies. For some 
time applications to join the fire ranging staff have been 
pouring into the department, but Mr. Cochrane has de- 
cided to make no appointments till after January 1, 
1911, when the plans for remodeling the system of ap- 
pointment will be perfected. These, it is understood, will 
involve a careful analysis of the personal fitness of each 
applicant and the elimination of the patronage system. 

J. F. Whitson, of the provincial surveys department, 
who was entrusted with the remarking of the timber to 
be eut at Rondeau park, Kent county, has made his 
report to the government. It is stated that the trees 
now marked for removal number only about one-fifth of 
those originally marked a year ago, and that it is doubt- 
ful whether the lumber operators who hold the contract 
will eare to undertake it under the new conditions. An 
early statement of the policy of development on forestry 
principles to be adopted in the management of Algonquin 
anit Rondeau parks is looked for. 





TWO BIG MERGERS. 

MONTREAL, QuE., Nov. 12.—This week $5,000,000 of 5 
percent bonds of Price Bros.’ pulp and lumber proper- 
ties is being offered to the public for subscription. The 
honds are being offered simultaneously in all the large 
cities in Canada, in London, England, and in Chicago. 
1n Chicago the Farwell Trust Company is opening the 
subseription lists. Price Bros. own and control about 
1,136,000 aeres of timber and pulpwood lands, containing 
over 3,000,000,000 feet, board measure, of merchantable 
timber and over 20,000,000 cords of pulpwood. In addi- 
tion to its old mills the concern proposes erecting a pulp 
mil! with a daily capacity of 150 tons of news paper. 
In-luded in the merger are Price Bros., Jonquiere Pulp 
Company and the Price-Porritt Pulp Company. The aver- 
ag. yearly earnings of the three concerns for the last 


thee years amounted to $385,718, but for this year it 
is -xpeeted that the earnings will be more than $400,000, 
an on the completion of their new mills and certain 
ec somies which they expect to put into effect the earn- 
inv~ are likely to exceed $500,000 a year. 

e East Canada Power & Pulp Company’s bonds and 
covnon stock were listed on the Montreal Exchange this 
we. The bonds amount to $1,500,000 and eapital stock 


to ..e same amount. The board of directors is composed 
of .odolphe Forget, president; C. N. Tooke, vice presi- 


dev: N. Perodeau and Messrs. Hugo, Stoddard, Morin 
an: (askell. The properties are in the Murray Bay dis- 
tr on the Saguenay. 





LIMIT HOLDERS MEET. 
: NTREAL, QUE., Nov. 15.—At a meeting of the Prov- 
inc. of Quebee Limit Holders’ Association in Quebec this 
wer discussions took place on matters connected with 


the ..mber industry, and the following resolution was 
ado;ied: 


me inasmuch as it is impossible to finance the organiza- 
tion pulp and paper industries in this province with a 
shoi term than twenty years the government be asked to 
gua (ee that no increase of dues on raw material coming 
from: rown lands for pulp or paper industries in Canada 
Shall! >be made for twenty years. 

A ‘eputation afterward waited on Sir Lomer Gouin, 


the ; remier of the province, and laid the resolution be- 
fore im. In their conversation with the premier they 
pointed out that it was impossible to finance the pulp and 
paper industries in Canada unless they were guaranteed 
at least twenty years in which to perfect and carry out 
their plans. Sir Lomer Gouin promised to give considera- 
tion to their request, but stated that the matter was a 
difficr t one to deal with, and that he would like expert 
testimony before being able to reach a conclusion. He 
promised them that he would submit the matter to ex- 
perts «nd would be guided by their reports. 





NEGOTIATIONS BROKEN OFF. 
MonrrEat, QuE., Nov. 12.—A great deal of conjecture 
= been indulged in by pulp, paper and lumber oper- 
ators regarding the possible outcome of the tariff nego- 
tiations. Now that the negotiations have been tempora- 
rily broken off, rumors are rife to the effect that the 
pulp situation was the erux. However, by others it is felt 


ha 





that the recent democratic victory in the United States 
was responsible for the recall of the American nego- 
tiators, and that at the next conference the Canadian 
government will be empowered to grant Jarger conces- 
sions. Whatever the outcome will be, there is no doubt 
that the pulp and lumber situation presents a difficulty, 
owing to the provinces having control over the exporta- 
tion of these commodities, while the tariff is in the hands 
of the federal authorities. 





FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 


Local Trade Good—Shingles Quiet—Acceptance of Odd 
Lengths by Prairie Trade—Transfer of Scene of 
Operations, 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Nov. 12.—Although an improve- 
ment is noticed in trade with the Northwest it can not 
be said to be pronounced. It is expected though that 
after the first of the year the usual spring better- 
ment will set in. Prices are the same. Local trade con- 
tinues good, but foreign is somewhat off. Shingles are 
quiet. 

Millmen are pleased over the acceptance of odd lengths 
by the retailers east of the mountains. When these were 
first proposed last spring considerable objection was 
made and it was thought at the time that the main 
cause was because the proposition was new. The retailers 
even threatened to buy their lumber from the American 
side if British Columbia manufacturers insisted upon 
their taking odd lengths. Nothing- daunted, the millmen 
shipped the odd lengths and now they are taken without 
question. This settles an important point and it is 
expected that no disadvantage will result to anyone. 

Following the announcement of the sale of the Red 
Fir Lumber Company’s mill at Nanaimo to the Lady- 
smith Lumber Company for approximately $65,000 comes 
the news of the transfer of the scene of operations of 
the selling company and a change in its name. It will 
locate at Roche Point, Burrand inlet, to which point the 
Imperial Car Company already has been attracted. It 
will erect a cedar mill to cost in the neighborhood of 
$100,000 under the name of the Imperial Cedar Com- 
pany, Limited. Electricity will be used as motive power. 
Officers of the company are: President, C. C. Michener, 
Victoria; vice president, Charles C. Kimball, New York; 
secretary and treasurer, Perey D. Hillis, Victoria; George 
H. Robertson, Victoria, and D. Wishard, New York, 
directors. 

An arrival from the Kootenay says that a number of 
operators from south of the line are migrating northward 
and are preparing for operations in that section. There 
is much timber available in that part of British Columbia, 
and the district is advantageously situated in respect to 
the prairie markets. Lindsay Bros., of Spokane, Wash., 
who handle cedar poles on a large scale, have opened an 
office in Nelson. 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Nov. 15.—Demand for lumber at 
wholesale is normally quiet. Retail demand holds up 
well. The farmers are through with their fall farm 
work and are doing the repair work incident to the begin- 
ning of winter. Retail yards are preparing for next 
season, which is likely to be a brisk one on account of 
the number of towns opening up along the new railway 
branches. The three big railway lines that run through 
the country have been extending in every direction to 
get hold of as much territory as possible, each one fear- 
ing the competition of the other. 

A dry season followed by an early closing in of winter 
has resulted in a poor year for the lumber mills in the 
central part of Alberta, or in the parts surrounding 
Edmonton and Strathcona. Sawing had to cease at two 
or three mills last week, although it is said that about 
5,000,000 feet of logs are stranded along the banks of 
the Saskatchewan river. These logs were taken from 
the woods last winter with the expectation of making a 
record season’s work. When the rains came it was too 
late to drive the logs down and now the logs are frozen 
in the ice. It means a serious inconvenience to some of 
the millmen in that part of Alberta, although no doubt 
bigger business for the Coast mills. 





RIDING MOUNTAIN TIMBER OPERATIONS. 


A. Knechtel, of the forestry branch of the interior 
department, Ottawa, Ont., is in Winnipeg, Man., to con- 
fer with R. H. Campbell, superintendent of forestry, in 
regard to the question of allowing lumber mills to be 
operated in the Riding Mountain forest reserve, Man- 
itoba. Hitherto mills have been excluded, with the result 
that the outlying timbered districts have been unduly 
depleted, while inside the reserve there is much over- 
mature timber. It is proposed to allow the cutting of 
only dead timber and such green trees as are marked by 
the forest ranger. Poplar tracts are to be lumbered 
clean and taken over by the forest ranger in the spring. 





Application has been made by the Edward Parting- 
ton Pulp & Paper Company, Limited, of St. John, N. 
B., for incorporation. It is planned to take over, ac- 
quire and operate the business carried on by Edward 
Partington at St. John, and conduct a regular lumber- 
ing business. The capital stock will be $950,000. 


reer 


An announcement has been made that Lord North- 
cliffe is offering $2,500,000 in 5 percent debenture stock 
on his paper-making plant and properties at Grand Falls, 
Newfoundland. It is said that Lord Northcliffe already 
has expended more than $10,000,000 in this undertaking, 
and this is the’ first offering made to the public. 








You Can Save Time 
and Avoid Errors 


By figuring Lumber Bills, Tally Sheets, 
etc., with this Lumber Calculus. You can 
give this machine any mathematical problem that comes 
up in the lumber business and ‘‘a simple twist of the wrist” 
will give you the answer. No more long, tedious hours 
of figuring over lumber bills, tally sheets, invoices or pay- 
rolls if you have this machine in your office. 





estimates lumber varying from 1" x 1" to 18” x 18-36" in 
prices ranging from 20c to $10 per M. 5c per M. variation 
and from $10 to $80 per M. in 25c variation. The Calculus 
estimates price per lineal ft.—converts lineal measure into 
board measure and estimates tally sheets from 4-4 to 16-4. 
The Calculus will give dimension on any conceivable piece 
of lumber and give you an absolute correct price immediately. 
Read what this lumber company says after giving the 
Lumber Calculus a trial in their office: 


LAKEWOOD LUMBER CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


J. J. Hinde Company, City. 

Gentlemen: — After using your Calculus machine for the past 
six months,.we have found it to be -_ y-Y and it has proven 
itself satisfactory in every respect. e can accomplish more 

le the amount of work with this machine. 


ours respectfully, 
LAKEWOOD LUMBER co. 
Thos. A. Williams, Mgr. 


Ask us to tell you more about this wonderful machine. 
It obligates you in no way. Write today. 


J. J. Hinde Company 


500 Ellastone Bldg., - CLEVELAND, OHIO 











cm Business Representative '} 


must bear the cold. critical scrutiny of a busy man. Ifa 
Peerless Patent Book Form Card has been sent in as your represent- 
ative, you have submitted to his attention a card that will 
command his admiration, compel his acknowledgement that 
a man of quality waits for an audience, and create an im- 
pression that the man who sent in that card is worth seeing 
and his business worth hearing. 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


stands out as the one great card improvement of the century 
The marvel of it is that when the cards are detached all edges 
are absolutely smooth. Your cards are always together, always 
clean, unmarred, perfectly flat, and 
elegant. You cannot appreciate 
their uniqueness without 
actually seeing them. 
Send for a 
sample 
book today 
and detach 
them one 
by one. 











TOTEEL COMPANY 


% 
OITTSBURON. PA 


FISHER BUILOIN® 
CHICASO 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 

16-18 East Adams Street, Chicago 

\ New York Office, 350 Broadway 

















me CHICAGO “OE 














J. L. LANE & COMPANY 
Commission Lumber 


Send me any Items you wish to Sell. 
108 LaSalle Street 33 CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Sherman & Kimball, “cucaco, t"” 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 


WESTERN WHITE PINE YARD STOCK AND 
FACTORY LUMBER 














AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
TELECODE 


Makes long messages short. 
Send for information to 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 


WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, etc., in Logs and Lumber 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL 


Cable Address, “CHALONER.” Codes used, ABC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode 








BRYCE, JUNOR & JELLIE 


Established 1878 
Shippers’ Agents for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN 
LUMBER and LOGS 


28 Baldwin St., BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 











TH. H. LEYENAAR 


(Formerly J. C. & Th. H. Leyenaar) 
SELLING AGENTS FOR ALL KINDS OF 


American 
Lumber and Logs 


Pitch Pine, Cypress, 


North Carolina Pine, etc. ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 











FARNWORTH . & JARDINE 


Wood Brokers and 


Measurers 


2 Dale Street; Mahogany Sales Sheds, 101 Seaforth Road 
SEAFORTH 
Cable Address: 


Farnworth Liverpoot. LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 








We Are Buyers of 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD ST., E. C. 











( y 
JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, 
Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


15 & 16 AFRICAN HOUSE, WATER STREET, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 




















ow and Cable Address, “Burwood, Liverpool.” J 








SINGLETON, DUNN & CO. 2exiiccut'sS" 
American Logs and Lumber 


27 UNION STREET, 


Cable Address. *'SINGLETONS’’ Glasgow. GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 


Cable Codes; Telecode, Lieber’sZebra, A.B.C.. A U. 





WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO. 
Royal Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 123 Cannon St., LONDON, E.C. 
Cable Address: “‘Brakridge,”’ Glasgow. Cable Address, “‘Nivarium” London. 
WOOD BROKERS. 
Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 


Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best advantage. 


CANT & KEMP, “Ascow. 
WOOD BROKERS, 


For the Sale of all Descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 











CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION. 








CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Car Shortage Causes Curtailment But No Price Change 
—Amendments Adopted for Support of Panama 
Exposition—Boosters’ Banquet. 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Nov. 14.—Market conditions show 

very little change for the week. ‘The car shortage in one 
or two quarters seemingly has grown more acute, but 
it is having little effect so far on price, though several 
big producers have closed their plants temporarily or 
curtailed their cut. One of these, a MiSsissppi concern 
which has run double shift continuously several years, 
has laid off its night crew. This applies to yellow pine, 
for the cypress manufacturers show no disposition to shut 
down, though a few of them are slowing up. Demand 
for yellow pine is fair only, but the stock offered is said 
by buyers to be ample, save on a few scarce items. and a 
good many mills are showing no disposition to insist 
upon premiums. for prompt deliveries. The call for 
cypress is about as it was, though a few operators say 
their bookings have registered a slight increase the Jast 
few days. 
Reports concerning quotations differ. By some ac- 
counts the advances recently made on tank, first and 
second clears, thick shop and selects have been main- 
tained and lath are in a little stronger demand. It is 
generally agreed that the business is not what it ought 
to be. Both in yellow pine and in cypress territory the 
car shortage is felt, the mills reporting that their re- 
ceipts of cars run from 20 to 50 percent of their require- 
ments. In this market there is not much change in the 
export situation, though the outward movement registered 
a gain last week because of the more numerous clearances 
for Europe. . 
The amendments providing a tax for support of the 
Panama exposition at New Orleans, submitted at the 
general election last Tuesday, were voted by handsome 
majorities. The conservation amendments also passed, 
though by a considerably smaller margin than that given 
the exposition measures. Governor Sanders stated today 
that he probably would call another special session of 
the legislature within the next few days to pass certain 
legislation required by the city of New Orleans and 
perhaps to handle other matters that he may find it ex- 
pedient to pass up to the lawmakers, including the 
question of the senatorial succession. 

For the first time since its big mill was rebuilt, the 
J. J. Newman Lumber Company, of Hattiesburg, Miss., 
has laid off its night crew, reducing its output nearly 
one-half. Car shortage is assigned as the cause. 

An auction sale of 200 business and residence sites 
at ‘Kokomo, Miss., a ‘newly established sawmill and 
turpentine town on the Fernwood & Gulf railroad, is 
scheduled for November 29, by the Carolina Development 
Company. The Fernwood Lumber Company’s turpen- 
tine still is located there, the Green Creek Lumber Com- 
pany began operations with its new saw mill November 
1, and it is said that the Rex Lumber Company con- 
templates erecting a mill at Kokomo. 

At a boosters’ banquet in Pascagoula, Miss., last 
Thursday night, the future of cutover lands occupied 
leading place in the list of subjects discussed. J. J. Me- 
Intosh, president of the McIntosh Lumber Company, 
spoke on Pascagoula’s future, while Jesse Bounds, a prom- 
inent Moss Point lumberman, talked on ‘‘ Pascagoula With 
and Without Timber.’’ It was decided by the boosters 
to go actively at work to secure settlers for the cutover 
lands about Pascagoula. 

The 4-masted schooner Charles J. Dumas has arrived 
at Whitecastle, to load with a solid cypress cargo for 
New York, at the mills of the Whitecastle Lumber & 
Shingle Company. 

Capt. John Dibert, of New Orleans, was the guest at 
Orange last week of W. H. Stark, of the Lutcher-Moore 
Lumber Company, in which Captain Dibert is an officer. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Downman have returned to this 
country from Europe, where they spent the summer 
and are now at their country place in Virginia. Mr. 
Downman is expected to arrive in New Orleans within 
the week and will arrange, if possible, to attend the 
semiannual of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association. 





FROM A LOUISIANA MILL TOWN. 


Heavier Demand Expected from Farmers—Sawn Tim- 
bers and Export Stocks Hold Up Well—New Mill 
Record for Fancy Prime Lumber. 

ELIZABETH, LA., Nov. 14.—Farmers are beginning to 
realize on their crops, and a heavier demand for lumber 
is expected from now on. Of course, there will be a 
continuance of ‘‘hand-to-mouth’’ buying by the big 
retailers, who will want small stocks at the time of the 
annual inventory; but this is always the case, and condi- 
tions this year are not worse than formerly, excepting, 
of course, the banner year of 1906. Sawn timbers and 
export stock are hoiding up well, with several good 
inquiries for railroad bills—ties and stringers, for con- 
struction and repair work. 

The Industrial Lumber Company’s mill at Oakdale, 
has established what is thought to be a new record 
for fancy prime lumber. Last week this plant shipped to 
Port Bolivar, on an order for export to Europe, two 
pieces of 3x28 28-foot prime. The Oakdale mill is of 
the double circular type, with a daily capacity of about 
75,000 feet, and is considered one of the best plants of 





its kind in the South. Sheffield Bridgwater is superin- 


tendent, O. J. Miller mill foreman and B. S. Stalleup 
shipping clerk. ; 

D. M. Foster, of Lake Charles, was a recent visitor 
at Yelgar and Elizabeth. Mr. Foster is vice president of 
the Bucley Lumber Company. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


Railroads Resume Buying—Inadequate Car Supply in 
Cypress Belt—New Mill’s Initial Run—Loss Greate: 
Than First Reported. 

LAKE CHARLES, La., Nov. 12.—Demand for all grades 
of yellow pine is still well maintained but prices are 
not advancing, and, so far as can be figured out, there 
is no reason to expect that they will be advanced in the 
near future. 

Purchasing agents of the railroads are getting back 
to the market. Lake Charles mills sold a number of 
railroad bills during the week, with numerous inquiries 
from Mexican lines. The export trade is not taking its 
usual amount, though some shipments are being made 
through Sabine Pass. Western dealers are buying special 
stocks, and a number of mills are disposing of sawn 
timber. 

Some of the mills in the cypress belt complain that 
they are being hampered by an inadequate supply of 
cars, and two big mills have reduced time until more 
cars are available. As the rice and cotton crops are 
being rapidly moved, it is not believed that this incon- 
venience will last a great while. All of the mills in 
southwestern Louisiana are running full time but none 
are considering putting on a double shift. In fact, if 
prices do not.advance before long some of the mills may 
begin curtailment. 

The new mill of the J. C. Stout Lumber Company, at 
Fulton, a few miles north of Lake Charles, made its 
initial run this week. The plant can turn out about 
50,000 feet a day of twelve hours and is modern in 
every appointment. ‘The management is in the hands of 
Floyd D. Stout, a son of J. C. Stout, of Lake Charles, 
who has learned the lumber business under his father. 
The company owns sufficient timber in that territory to 
give the mill life for at least ten years. 

The election held in Caleasieu parish Tuesday to decide 
whether the big parish should be divided in four, creating 
three new parishes, resulted in the divisionists meeting 
defeat. Lumbermen were adverse to seeing the parish 
divided, as it would have caused a general raise in taxes. 
The divisionists, however, say that they intend carrying 
the fight into the next legislature. 

Later news anent the fire at Stables last week shows 
that the loss to the Gulf Lumber Company was even 
greater than first reported. Besides the planing mill, 
which was completely wrecked, the company lost 2,500,000 
feet of lumber, most of which was of choice grades. 
Thirteen freight cars on the tracks near the planer, all 
loaded with lumber, were burned. The total loss will 
be fully $100,000. The original estimate of the loss was 
placed at $50,000. The planing mill was one of the largest 
and finest in the South. The plant will be rebuilt 
immediately. 

Among business visitors during the week were George 


_ Lock, of the Lock-Moore Company; J. 8. Brice, of the 


Brice Lumber Company, DeQuincey; C. B. Spooner, con- 
nected with the Longville Lumber Company, Longvil!c; 
H. 8. Filson, general manager of the Alexander Gilmer 
Lumber Company, Remlig, and Vice President F. Haira, 
of San Antonio, Tex. 

J. G. Gray, the largest property owner in the new 
Vinton oil fields, was in Lake Charles Friday. (Mr. 
Gray is at present building a small mill on one of his 
timber tracts near Vinton which will saw lumber (!at 
will be used in derricks for the field. 





EASTERN LOUISIANA NEWS. 

FRANKLINTON, La., Nov. 12.—The River Lumber ‘ 0 
pany has installed new boilers and is running steadi’. 

The L. Thompson Lumber Company has remove. it 
mill from Angie to a point near Sun. 

Jones Bros. are putting in a cireular mill at Red 
Bluff, on Pearl river, two and one-half miles from the 
Great Northern. 

B. L. Barron has admitted his sons to partne? -lp. 
The mill is at Goodbee and the concern is know) 4S 
the B. L. Barron & Sons Lumber Company. 

J. E. Sturdevant has startéd sawing at his mill cat 
Lexie, Miss. He complains of low prices owing t tiff 
ocean freight rates. 

The Greenlaw Lumber Company at Ramsey has osed 
its planing mill and there is nothing to indicate th«: the 
receivers will start the saw mill, as had been expect 





FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 


MonrcoMERy, ALA., Nov. 14.—With the ear shortage 
no severer than it was last week, the local lumber » irket 
as a whole is characterized by inactivity. . As pric’’s do 
not seem to be holding buyers back, lumbermen “re at 
a loss to explain the lack of trading. C rift in both 
widths is still scarce, but with this exception there 15 ® 
fair stock of all kinds of yellow pine at mill points. a 

Car sill and car framing trade practically is deat ane 
the few orders received are for quick shipment. Inquiry 
for bridge timber has declined, but this is not unusual, = 
November and December generally are bad months fo 
the sale of heart timbers. The export market continues 
quiet. 
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MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Noticeable Improvement in South American and 
West Indian Trade—Commerce with Continental 
Ports Stagnant—Feature of Sawn Timber Trade. 
MosILE, AuA., Nov. 13.—The export lumber trade of 

this port is becoming more active, although trade with 

United Kingdom and continental ports remains stagnant. 
The most noticeable improvement has been in South 

American and West Indian trade. About thirty days 

ago inquiries from the South American trade became 

more numerous and then followed the closing of con- 
tracts and the trade now bids fair to become active. 

One concern in this city sold during the week 2,000,000 

feet for South America, which makes about 15,000,000 

or 16,000,000 feet sold in Mobile alone during the last 

thirty days, the greater part of which will be exported 
through this port. Inquiries continue to come, not- 
withstanding these sales, and a prominent shipper of 

South American schedules said the other day that he 

never saw a more hopeful lot than the shippers of South 

American stuff. 

The West Indian trade likewise has received a con- 
siderable impetus during the last week or two. There 
has never been a period in the West Indian trade dur- 
ing the last six months when it could have been said 
to have béen stagnant and it has been regarded as the 
mainstay of the export lumber trade, the outward move- 
ment to Cuba alone dominating the aggregate of each 
week’s record of lumber exports. During the last few 
weeks, however, there has been a sort of up and down 
movement in this record from week to week—a big out- 
ward movement one week to be followed by an almost 
inappreciably small one the next week; but by the close 
of the month an average had been struck, showing that 
the movement has about kept up with the normal outgo. 

One prominent firm of shippers in this city has sold 
seven cargoes recently for the West Indies and not a 
foot of this has been shipped, so that a considerable 
outward movement in that direction is assured for sev- 
eral weeks. Cuba has been the largest buyer in this 
market, while Porto Rico also has been a good customer, 
and appears to be still in the market, schooner cargoes 
frequently clearing for San Juan and other Porto Rican 
ports. It is possible that much of the business that has 
come from this direction within the last few weeks is 
due to the wreck of so many vessels with cargoes for 
Porto Rican ports in,the Gulf hurricane of November 16. 

Local Cuban exporters of lumber appear to have been 
having trouble in the island. A meeting was held by 
them in the Bienville hotel Friday, November 12, for the 
purposes of organization as a means to correct certain 
unsatisfactory conditions said to prevail on the island in 
regard to this trade. The meeting was of an executive 
uature and was presided over by E. C. Ganahl, of the 
Ganahl Lumber Company. As a result of this initial 
meeting it is expected that organization will be effected 

hortly, perhaps upon the return of Mr. Ganahl, who 
ieft for Cuba following the close of the meeting. ‘Two 

f the important matters discussed at this meeting were 

1c method of inspecting lumber at the Cuban ports of 

iestination and certain abuses said to exist with regard 
reclamations. 

“he feature of the sawn timber trade during the week 

the closing of a contract for 2,000,000 feet for 

‘opean ports by one of the largest exporters in this 

This timber will go forward aout March and it 

1e largest sale of sawn timber recorded at this port 

c the beginning of the season September 1. Outside 

this there has been very little trading, though 

rded one sale was during the week of a small number 

ieces at 23 cents. The market price for sawn timber 

es between 23 and 24 cents, the latter for timber 

0° 00d size and quality. Nothing is offering on this 

Ss: » for sale and consequently there are no trades. No 
se in the output of timber has been noted during 

veek, and considering the poor demand which pre- 
Shippers regard the situation as an extremely 
hy one, Those interested in the manufacture of 
timber at this end, notwithstanding the poor de- 
i that has prevailed, have been able to maintain 

p's, and a prominent shipper is discussing this feature 
o* (ne situation said that it seemed to him that at last 
‘o> manufacturers had determined to quit slashing prices 
a: hold their raw material until they can dispose of it 
at a living profit. 

rome Sheip, of Pennsylvania, who some time ago 
‘ the property of the Bacon-Underwood Company 
1octaw Point, this city, and who will manufacture 

; er for cigar boxes, will have his plant in operation 
“on thirty days. The plant will employ between 
seventy-five and 100 men, and his son, ‘S. 8. Sheip, will 

charge, with R. W. Kennedy as superintendent. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


_ VIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 15.—Dealers are more opti- 
"asic over the outlook since the political agitation has 
“eetir brought to a close and the indications of improved 
: ‘siness began to appear in various lines. Local demand 
ee strong, though prices show no disposition to 
‘ : en. Estimates are out for a large quantity of lum- 
_ to be used by the Louisville & Nashville railroad in 
the Bye eee of shops at Boyles, and the business activity 
a characterized this city all through the summer con- 
inues. The weather has been ideal'for outside work and 
ae have experienced practically no delay. 
stock so 28 yard men have finished the work of taking 
. ck it is believed that the demand will take on renewed 
nergy, and the general opinion is that the latter part of 
ecember will witness a decided revival. 
ie are disposed not to accept business farther ahead 
. an sixty days at prevailing prices, the logic of events, 


m th ini hoes 4 
othe - be sear of dealers, pointing to a higher level by 


FROM MEXICO’S CAPITAL. 


Extensive Construction Program of National Rail- 
ways Outlined—Lumber Company Buys 
Logging Road Equipment. 


MExico Ciry, Nov. 12.—The construction program of 
the National Railways of Mexico contains assurance of 
transportation benefits for several timber sections of the 
republic. It is proposed to add at least 2,000 kilometers 
to the mileage of the system within the next few years 
and, with the building of new lines, timber supplies of 
importance will be made accessible. One of the lines 
projected will extend from Matamoros, on the Rio 
Grande, through the coast section of Tamaulipas to the 
port of Tampico, and from Tampico an extension will 
be built through the state of Veracruz to the port of 
Veracruz. From the Tampico-Veracruz road a branch 
will be built to a connection with the present merger 
system at a point in the state of Hidalgo, thereby estab- 
lishing a short route to Mexico City. The Frisco sys- 
tem, which joined with the National Railways of Mexico 
in the construction of the new international bridge 
across the Rio Grande from Brownsville to Matamoros, 
is greatly interested in the line south from Matamoros, 
as it will open for that system a rich tributary terri- 
tory in Mexico. A traffic agreement will be entered 
into. 

The National has begun the construction of a line 
south from Penjamo, a station on the Guadalajara 
division, through Michoacan to a connection with the 
Acambaro-Uruapan line at Ajuno, 125 kilometers. Much 
timber territory will be opened. It is planned to extend 
this line through Michoacan to the Pacific coast. A rail- 


, road from Gutierrez, on the Mexican Central, in the 


state of Zacatecas, to the city of Durango, for which 
bids will be soon asked by the merger management, will 
open important mineral and timber districts. The length 
will be 155 miles. The National is building 100 kilo- 
meters of track west from Durango to the Murphy tim- 
ber tract of the Sierra de Durango Lumber Company, 
and an important lumber enterprise will be established 
in the Durango capital by that concern. A line from 
Tepehuanes, the terminus of the Mexican International 
(a merger road), to the Guanacevi district of Durango, 
seventy-five miles, has been defined and will be built 
next year. , 

A. E. Stillwell, president of the Kansas City, Mexico 
& Orient, announces that he expects to complete that 
railroad in two years. About six-tenths of the system 
in Mexico has been built. Big pine forests are trib- 
utary to the Orient in the Sierra Madre of Chihuahua, 
and with the completion of the mountain link of the road 
these forests will be accessible from Chihuahua or the 
Pacific port of Topolobampo. 

The Pacific Timber Company, of Philadelphia, owning 
tracts of pine and oak in the Coaleoman district of 
Michoacan, has bought equipment for a logging railroad 
that will extend from its Monteverde saw mill through 
its timber for a distance of ten kilometers. This com- 
pany is building a 26-mile flume to the Pacific coast and 
expects to have it completed early in the coming year. 
Water from the Huahua river will be used in fluming the 
logs to tidewater and loading on vessels will be done 
by means of cableways. The company has acquired a 
tract of land at the coast, and later a finishing mill will 
be erected. there. 

The Colima Lumber Company, an American concern 
owning the Cerro Grande timber tract in the states of 
Colima and Jalisco, will soon have its new mill at Colima 
in steady operation. E. 8. Banks, formerly superinten- 
dent of the Guadalajara division of the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico, recently took charge of the company’s 
affairs as general manager, and is putting the railroad 
from Colima up the Cerro Grande (Great Mountain) to 
the timber in the best possible condition. 

The Suchi Timber Company, a subsidiary of the El 
Oro Mining & Railway Company, of London, with ex- 
tensive pine holdings in the territory tributary to the big 
El Oro mining camp, is producing at the rate of 2,000,000 
feet a month. This production has been maintained for 
the last year. The greater part of the company’s product 
is marketed among the mining concerns of El Oro, and 
the surplus is shipped to Mexico City, where it finds 
ready sale. The report of the company for the last fiscal 
year showed a profit of 9 percent, after paying interest 
on its debentures and allowing liberally for depreciation. 

Thomas L. Woodruff, of Guadalajara, vice president of 
the Pacific Timber Company, has entered into contracts 
with Mexican owners of cedar and other hardwoods in 
the vicinity of the Pacific port of Navidad, state of 
Jalisco, for the delivery of 500,000 ties. The ties will 
be hauled to Navidad for loading on vessels. Some of 
the ties will be marketed in the United States, and the 
remainder in Mexico. 

Experts in the employ of the Eagle Pencil Company 
have been in Mexico recently investigating accessible sup- 
plies of cedar suitable for use in the manufacture of 
lead pencils. On the property of the Rio Grande Timber 
& Development Company suitable cedar was found and 
a contract for its delivery probably will be made. 

A detailed statement of Mexico’s exports and imports 
during the fiscal year 1909-1910, recently issued, shows 
that woods shipped had a value of 2,501,362 pesos. The 
shipments were almost exclusively hardweods, and the 
principal purchasers were the United States and Ger- 
many. Mexico imported woods and timber to the value 
of 5,501,637 pesos and manufagetured articles of wood to 
the value of 3,423,191 pesos. 
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Western Soft Pine 


DOORS 


K. D. Sash, K. D. Frames, Long Sash Stock 


Daily capacity: 500 Doors; 1500 K. D. Sash 


Washington Mill Co. 


Spokane, Wash. 
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CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO. 


E.H. MEYER, Manager 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties and Rail- 
way Material, Mining Timber 
SPECIAL BILLS FOR RUSH ORDERS ARE OUR SPECIALTIES 
605 Lumberman Bldg. 
 Recens PORTLAND, ORE. 
—0—0<-—io0— 300] 00c—0 





Cargo and Rail 
Shipments. 





HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 


Cedar Shingles 


FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER. 
LATH, BOX SHOOKS. 








Proudfit-Polleys Lumber Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Idaho White Pine, Western Pine, Larch, 
Coast Fir and Spruce, also Red Cedar 
Siding and Shingles, Split Idaho Cedar Posts 


Complete Stocks. Quick Shipments. Market Prices. 
, Send Us Your Inquiries. 











~/) 


CLARENCE LUCas, President. L. E. PERRY, Secretary 
HENRY ZECH, Manager. 


PUYALLUP LUMBER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 


Pacific Coast Timber Products 


CAR SILLS, BRIDGE STRINGERS, TIMBERS, 
CLEAR CANTS, YARD STOCK. 


PUYALLUP, WASH. 


Cargo and Rail Shipments. 














Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. . 




















"mst* BOXES £522 
PHOENIX LUMBER CO. 


E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, Mgr. \.+ SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 
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| PUGET SOUND LUMBER 


PACIFIC FIR COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


FIR TIMBERS 


LUMBER, CAR STOCK, CEDAR PIL- 
ING and RAILROAD TIES, SHINGLES 











wee 


50-1-2-3-4 Maynard Building :; SEATTLE, WASH, 














MILLS LOCATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Lyman, Wash., on G. N. Ry. Maple Valley, Wash., onC. & P.S. 
Birdsview, Wash., on G. N. Ry. Tenino, Wash,, on N. P. Ry. 
| Chewelah, Wash.,onG.N. Ry. Orillia, Wash., on N. P. Ry. 
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RED CEDAR | 


We invite your inquiries for RED CEDAR BEVEL lJ 
SIDING, Clear “A” and B, in straight carlgts or mixed 

with RED CEDAR SHINGLES. We can also ship f} 
promptly RED CEDAR FINISH, Mouldings, Lath and 


other stock. FIR 


We furnish FIR in any form. We make a specialty of 
FIR SILO STAVES in carlots. 

We give our usual quick dispatch and our stock will be 
sure to suit you. ¥ 

Wire us for prices on anything from the Coast by night 8 
letter, at our expense. 


Alaska Lumber Co., 


3 SEATTLE, WASH. 
—s1c—— 00 1c 00¢ —0 





—— 


50000 
00c— 























Soft Yellow Fir 7 


and 
Western Pine Finish. 


The Pine-Fir Co. 


SPOKANE AND SEATTLE. 


AIR AND KILN DRIED CEDAR SHINGLES. P 

















Manufacturer, Wholesale 
Dealer and Shipper 


LUMBER 
SHINGLES 
Robert S. Wilson, 


1036-37 Henry Building., SEATTLE, WASH. 
| USE OUR LAND AND TIMBER DEPARTMENT | 
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In the Timber Districts. 


The Best Locations for Wood Using Plants, near to good supplies of 
hardwood and pine, are to be found in the cities and towns along the 
Southern Railway, Mobile & Ohio Railroad, Georgia Southern & 
Florida Railway and Virginia & Southwestem Railway. | 
ditions are adv Information i and assistance 
y een seeking 1 “, 


M. V. RICHARDS, 
Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway, 
1366 Pennsylvania Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE SOUTHWEST. 


IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 











Demand Good in Small Lots—Business Held Back by 
Settlement of Prohibition Fight—Increased Inquiry 
for Cross Ties, 

Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 16—With an open season 
which permits of building work going ahead without 
interruption there is a continued demand for small lots 
that is giving the retailers much business. The volume, 
however, is not large. 

Business undoubtedly has been held back in Missouri 
pending the settlement of the prohibition fight, and con- 
ditions are tending toward a more definite and permanent 
phase than was possible the last six weeks before elec- 
tion. The money that was in use moving the big corn 
crop is returning to the banks and has had the effect of 
making money easier and giving a better tone to business. 

Demand for lumber of all grades is better than for 
several weeks, particularly for southern pine. Inquiries 
by railroads for ties are made more often and several 
large orders have been placed. The slowness of the rail- 
roads in making extensions caused weakness in the tie 
market. It is expected that the usual winter demands 
for car and tie material will better conditions with both 
the hardwood and pine men. 

Operators that have a string of small yards and others 
who deal with retailers say that the demand has increased 
greatly. This also is true locally. It is the one health- 
ful condition that points to a better future for business. 
Sales for several months have drained the stocks of many 
yards, and while the yardmen have been sailing close to 
the wind the millmen and wholesalers expect to have their 
inning soon. ; 

Robert A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, and C. B. Sweet, vice president and general 
manager of the company, are making their annual in- 
spection of the company’s mills and properties in the 
South. They expect to return to Kansas City by Thanks- 
giving day. Mr. Long’s new home will be completed by 
the time he returns and it is planned that he eat his 
Thanksgiving dinner there. 

Recent visitors to this market were H. C. Henson, of 

the Henson Lumber Company, Carterville; A. C. Leonard, 

of Girard, Kan.; Fred Bolman, of the Bolman Lumber 

Company, Leavenworth, Kan.; W. D. Mackey, of Kiowa, 

Kan., who owns three retail yards in Kansas towns; 

D. E. Woods, of Oswego, Kan.; T. H. Lewis, of Hoising- 

ton, Kan., and R. H. Livingstone, of Nacogdoches, Tex., 

who owns a mill at St. Augustine, Tex. 

C. O. Fields, manager of the C. H. Chatten Lumber 
Company, has returned from a trip to the company’s 
mills at Myrtis, Kan. 

A. F. Parkinson, of the Wagoner Lumber Company, 
Wagoner, Okla., is convalescent »t Wesleyan hospital, 
having undergone a severe operation. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Demand for Yard Stock Picking Up Gradually—Car 
Shortage Prevents Mills from Delivering Promptly— 
No-Tsu-Oh Carnival On. . 
Houston, Tex., Nov. 14.—Lumber conditions in the 

Houston territory are about the same as for the last ten 
days with the exception that the demand for yard stock 
gradually is picking up. Plenty of orders are rolling 
into the Houston sales offices, but none of these are of 
great size. Prices, however, are still at low tide and 
from all indications there seems no chance for a better- 
ing in this line for some time. Conditions are not like 
they used to be. At-one time the demand stimulated the 
price of lumber, but it seems that even with the growing 
demand prices remain about stationary. 

Last July the consumption of lumber apparently was 
greater than anyone had ever known and the shipments 
were greater than the production, in spite of the fact 
that the mills were running full blast at all times. At 
that time it was proclaimed that lumber must go up and 
that it would at least reach a normal basis. Then just 
the opposite happened. A portion of the millmen raised 
their prices and when they did the balance jumped in 


rates. The others met these prices after about ten days 
of useless effort to stem the tide of dissension and then 
both sides cut prices again in the scramble to do busi- 
ness. The retailers stopped buying, even refusing to 
purchase stock actually needed, probably waiting for 
the prices to go still lower. Now with prices at about 
low tide these retailers are still holding off in their buy- 
ing, only purchasing such stock as will immediately fill 
their needs and most of these orders are accompanied 
by immediate delivery requests. 

West Texas is buying very little, probably on account 
of that portion of the state making a poor crop. The 
rest of Texas, however, is buying and local concerns have 
filled their order books, but the orders are for small 
quantities of stock. Consumers’ demand is brisk and 
this is having a tendency to badly pinch the retail yards 
at which exceedingly low stocks have been carried, partly 
because they can not supply the demand of their cus- 
tomers and partly because they can not get quick delivery 
on items on which they have run short. The car short- 


age is preventing the mills from shipping with the 
facility and speed that they could have done earlier in 
the fall. Most orders are being accepted for shipment 
inside of twenty days. 

Without any question the car shortage must be con- 
sidered a big item toward the present condition of the 














southwestern Texas lumber market. The railroad officials 





and filled up their order books for months ahead at lower, 






are urging the lumbermen to assist them in handling the 
situation by taking the best possible advantage of the 
cars that they are furnishing them. The millmen are 
complying by urging the shippers to follow these instruc- 
tions closely as possible. This codperation is alleviating 
the situation to a certain extent, but it is still a serious 
problem. 

It is estimated that drouth is doing untold damage to 
the mills and thus to the lumber kusiness in the South- 
west. This time last year at least fifty mills were shut 
down on account of the lack of water in Texas and 
Louisiana. This year conditions are as bad if not worse. 
Those mills that have water in their ponds state that the 
water is muddy and that this causes trouble in the 
engines. Some of the mills have to haul water to the 
woods for their men and horses. The West Lumber 
Company is probably the heaviest sufferer in Houston so 
far. This concern has four big saw mills shut down for 
the want of water. Most of the east Texas mills have 
not seen a drop of rain for two months or more. 

Summing up everything lumber conditions in Houston 
are slightly better, with the exception of the drouth. 
The small item demand is better and the shipping facil- 
ities are improved. -Local lumbermen are spending their 
time making arrangements for coming conventions and 
praying for rain and higher prices. 

Greater Houston is in the hands of the annual crowds 
of the No-Tsu-Oh carnival and the entire city is a mass 
of festooned draperies. Flags fly from every pinnacle 
and pole. Thousands of visitors are in the city and the 
carnival promises to be the best in the history of the 
city. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Nov. 12.—Local business is_ brisk. 
October proved a good month and profitable business is 
in sight for the remainder of the year. With the ready 
money available from the sale of crops the farmers are 
looked on for help in keeping trade on a good basis. A 
large amount of building is still in progress, favored 
by good weather, and indications point to a large volume 
of outside work. 

The British steamer Tottenham cleared from Port 
Arthur last night with a cargo of lumber for South 
Africa; but one larger cargo ever left Port Arthur. The 
steamer Katherine cleared from Orange for Sabine Pass 
with two barges loaded with lumber and the tug Chie/ 
arrived at Orange with pine logs from Nibletts Bluff. 

Among recent visitors were T. J. Williams, prominent 
lumberman of the state; C. P. Myer, of the Kirby Lumber 
Company, Houston; H. 8S. Filson, of the Alexander 
Gilmer Lumber Company, Remlig; R. W. Wier, of the 
R. W. Wier Lumber Company; L. F. Haslam, of the 
Pickering Lumber Company, Pickering; W. C, Bowman, 
lumberman, Kansas City, Mo.; R. F. Pearce, lumberman, 
Silsbee; C. E. Smith, lumberman, Juanita, La.; J. M. 
Wright, lumberman, Oakdale. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


Cotton Belt Closes Contract for Big Order of Creo- 
soted Cross Ties—New Mill Installed—Sawmill 
Plant Removed. 

LitTLE Rock, ArK., Nov. 14.—The St. Louis South- 
western (Cotton Belt) Railway Company has closed a 
contract with the National Lumber & Creosoting Company 
for one of the largest orders of ties ever placed in this 
section. The order calls for between 4,000,000 and 
5,000,000 ties, worth approximately $2,000,000. Coinci- 
dent with this contract another was closed with Hoshall 
& McDonald Bros., of Helena, for an option on 25,00 
acres of oak timber land and several tie machines will 
be installed to facilitate getting out the product. The 
National Creosoting Company has a large plant at 
Texarkana. The company will utilize the ties in exten- 
sions and improvements of its lines in northern Louis’ :na. 

There is unusual activity in the mill districts of 'ax- 
ter county and adjacent territory. The Norfolk Lumber 
Company and the Compton sawmill plant are running full 


time, with reports of heavy orders. The Griswold «dar 
mill, at Cotter, is busy with large orders of post: re 
ported and a liberal supply of stock on yard. Wal ‘nan 


Bros., of Dodd City, have added a road traction e: zine 
to their equipment for use in hauling products fro the 
mills to Pyatt. 


George E. Markle, who is operating near Dodd ‘ ity, 
has put in a new mill a few miles from his main | «nt. 
He will haul the rough stuff to the main mill, how ‘ver, 


for dressing, and shingles, laths and by-products vill 
be made there, as well. Quigley Bros. have removes ‘eit 
big mill from Zine to Dodd City and will work up a ‘ract 
of timber owned by the Redus Lumber Compan A 
planing mill will be established near Pyatt to dress igh 
lumber. E 
The stave mill of J. F. Hasty & Sons, at Para. uld, 
has resumed operation after having been shut down ‘ce 
last July, owing to fire. The mill has been reiuilt 
throughout. It is one of the oldest in the state, ing 
been in operation twenty-two years. 
Henry G. Herget, head of the Pekin Manufac' ring 
Company, of Pekin, Ill., was in Little Rock recent!; He 
owns plants at Leslie, Paragould, Herget and other | ints 
in the state, and is interested in large land trac’s a 
the agricultural belt. He is well satisfied wit! the 
business outlook. ; ae 
The Thomas Cox & Son Machinery -Company, th's citY, 


reports a lively business. During the week an outfit wr 
sold to J. A. Lea, who will put in a mill near ‘ onwag 
to eut a tract of hardwood. Machinery for enlarg'ng ‘ 


sawmill plant south of this city was sold to Ed Bradberty: 

N. C. Trumbull, Montgomery county, has contractét 
for a large amount of stave timber east of Mount Ida, 3 
that county, and may put in a stave mill at an cat 
date. 
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FROM SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST POINTS. 








FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


Shingles and Lath Show Stiffening Tendency—aAll 
Other Material Dull—Situation a Puzzle to Whole- 
salers—Illuminative Quotations. 

ATLANTA, GA., Nov. 14.—Lumber conditions in Georgia 
depend on a waiting market. All grades and lines of 
material, including hardwoods, remain substantially the 
same as last week, as regards prices and demand, The 
exceptions are shingles and lath, which have shown a 
stiffening tendency. 

Sales are off 30 pereent as compared with the early 
autumn season and, according to leading wholesalers, 
they will show no improvement this month. 

Of the eight or more saw mills that shut down a few 
weeks ago, none have resumed operation. Some mills, 
however, are still running full time. This is due to the 
fact that their owners have short leases on timber lands 
and, therefore, must cut as much and as rapidly as is 
possible. Sales from such quarters have the effect of 
keeping the market down, if not of actually depressing 
it still further. 

Wholesalers, when asked why the market is off, 
answer that it is due to low demand and overproduc- 
tion. This, however, is as specific as they can become 
in their explanation. Some of them are inclined to be 
optimistic and hope that the next week or two will re- 
store, in part at least, the business that preceded the 
period of congressional elections. Other dealers do not 
expect any marked improvement in conditions until after 
the holidays. The fact is no one seems to know just 
how the present situation has come about or what steps, 
if any, can be taken to alter it. 

For the first time in years the wholesalers are re- 
ceiving inquiries from the mills instead of the mills re- 
ceiving inquiries from the dealers. 

Atlanta architects declare that a great deal of new 
building is in sight for the next few months. They 
ascribe this to the fact that the public is taking advan- 
tage of the low prices of lumber. This very cireum- 
stance may have a boosting effect later on. 

The following quotations indicate the average prices 
from the manufacturer to the wholesaler, f. 0. b. Atlanta: 
B ceiling, $18.50 a thousand feet; No. 1 common ceil- 
ing, $15.75; No. 2 common ceiling, $9.50; <A flooring, 
$21; B flooring, $19.50; 1x6, No. 2 common, S48 kiln 
dried boards, $12.75; 1x8, No. 2 common, S48 kiln dried 
hoards, the same; 1x10, No. 2 common, 84S kiln dried 
hoards, $13.25; 1x12, B and better, S48 finish, kiln dried, 

7; 1x12, No. 1 common, 848 finish, kiln dried, $21; 

.l2, No. 2 common, S48 finish, kiln dried, $15; No. 1 
shingles, $3.85; No. 2 shingles, $1.85; lath, $2.25. 





IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA. 


rade Quiet and Prices Weak—Low Grades of Lumber 
Largely Oversold—New Mills and Companies in the 
ield. 
\YETTEVILLE, N. C., Nov. 14.—The present market is 
with an exceedingly small margin of profit for 
of the different trading factors, and the feeling 
iat present conditions hardly warrant any marked 
ase in the consumption during the coming thirty to 
days. The feeling exists that there can only be 
movement of the market, and that upward, as the 
‘t level of values appears to have been reached and 
manufacturers are now willing to sell at below cost 
roduction. In this respect there would appear to 
more healthy condition than during the disturbed 
tess conditions of 1907-8, as finances now seem to 
i a more solid basis and’ few failures are heard of. 
ices of the lower grades have not increased in 
last four weeks, in spite of the fact that a large 
0. sale is reported. Nos. 1 and 2 stock is not especially 
ig, but generally it is about stationary, as the bet- 
srades are, of course, worth holding, if one can afford 
t ) so. This summary covers eastern North Carolina 
Virginia. 
hn M. Gibbs, the new general manager of the Fos- 
i Lumber Company’s interests at Norfolk, Va., has 
hold with his usual vim, and undoubtedly will 
the same success in the new position that he has 
with pretty nearly everything he has gone into, 
cl ineludes the taming of intractable automobiles. 
lumberman well known in the trade, who finds time 
'o celve somewhat in the political fields, is Clyde Eby, 
‘ie Elm City Lumber Company, New Bern, this state. 
Eby is an ardent, aggressive republican, and as 
man of the party’s interests in his section occupies 
= an important role in its councils. 
‘he planing mill and dry kiln of the Coharie Lumber 
pany, of Parkersburg, this state, destroyed by fire 
three weeks ago, are being rapidly rebuilt. The 
mill, which escaped the flames, is being operated 
‘adily, and when the planer is completed it probably 
“il have a strenuous initiation in taking care of the 
stock which will have accumulated. Mr. Clement, 
manager for the company, lives in Parkersburg. 
a “ wane wholesale firm just beginning its operation in 
'e Wilmington section is the Wilmington Lumber Com- 
pany, located in that city. This is managed by Mr. 
anger Big for a number of years was sales manager 
2 : Williams & McKeithan Lumber Company, of 
“Ynenburg, Va. Although the market is quiet, this com- 
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; Satterfield, secretary and treasurer of the Cary 
r Company, at Dunn, this state, says there is room 
provement in the general situation, but that orders 
are keeping his mills busy. The Cary company 


has facilities for getting out six or seven cars a day 
when running full time. 

Conditions in the Georgia-Florida longleaf section, 
according to reliable information, are not encouraging. 
Some of the manufacturers of that section go so far as 
to say that things never were worse. On the other hand, 
some are getting fair business. 

A new manufacturing concern that promises to be a 
very profitable operation is the Newton-McArthur 
Lumber Company, of Elizabethtown, this state. This 
company has completed its tramways and expects to 
be getting out three or four cars a day regularly very 
soon. Its timber has a large proportion of longleaf. 

The Bacon & Lowe Company, Tomahawk, has just 
completed the erection of a saw mill of 15,000 feet 
capacity, which with its other saw mill and planing 
mill will enable it to ship about 1,000,000 feet a month 
regularly. The parties here interested are Delaware 
capitalists, and the timber to be cut will run largely 
to longleaf. 

George W. Fleming, of the Fleming Bros. Lumber 
Company, Garland, this state, and Scranton, Pa., is a 
very busy lumberman. He specializes largely in mine 
timbers, props, planks ete. and transacts a wholesale 
business as well as manufacturing. 

John, N. Devane, buying representative in this sec- 
tion for the Lewis Dill Company, of Baltimore, Md., 
has recently organized the Carolina Lumber Company, 
which operates a number of small mills. The head- 
quarters of this company are in Fayetteville, where Mr. 
DeVane spends most of his time. 

The Sampson Lumber Company, of Sessoms (P. O., 
Hayne, N. C.), has a well equipped mill and is turning 
out quantities of fine lumber. Mr. Massie, formerly of 
Massie & Pierce, Lynchburg, Va., holds controlling 
interest. 





A POLITICAL SUCCESS. 

The accompanying portrait does justice to W. E. 
Stout, manager of the Parkersburg Mantel Works. Mr. 
Stout has just been elected to the office of clerk of the 
circuit and criminal courts of Wood county, West Vir- 
ginia, one of the leading clerkships in the state. His 
majority was the largest ever received by a candidate in 





W. E. STOUT, PARKERSBURG, W. VA.; 
Manager Parkersburg Mantel Works. 


Wood county, being 1,798, and this was accomplished in 
a republican county by Mr. Stout, who is a democrat. 
He is classed as one of the best known men in this sec- 
tion of the state, and his mantel works is known all over 
the Ohio valley, the product being used in many states 
in this section of the country, and they are classed with 
the best cabinet mantels on the market. Mr. Stout will 
assume the duties of his new position at once, having 
been elected to fill a vacancy. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Nov. 15.—C. W. Denning, purchasing 
agent in North Carolina for R. P. Baer & Co., this city, 
who was hurt in the accident on the Murphy branch of 
the Southern railway about six weeks ago, suffered more 
serious injuries than was at first supposed. It is thought 
that another six weeks will elapse before he will be able 
to get out. Aside from Clarence Wood, of the R. E. 
Wood Lumber Company, still another lumberman was 
hurt in the same wreck, the third one being W. T. 
Mason, at one time a partner of Harvey M. Dickson, in 
the Dickson-Mason Lumber Company. Mr. Mason’s con- 
dition was at first considered very grave because of his 
advanced age, but he has since rallied and his complete 
recovery is expected. 

Walter J. Sharp, of Churchill & Sims, Liverpool, 
England, was in Baltimore this week, this city being one 
of his stopping places in an extended tour of the United 
States. He takes a hopeful view of the outlook for 
business in lumber. 

Dubois & Bond Bros., who disposed of their remain- 
ing timber and the lumber mill at Bond, Garrett county, 
to Cook Bros., of Pittsburg, Pa., are arranging to build 
a mill at Crabtree switch, on the 17-mile grade of the 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


The “‘Rainier’’ Kind Give Satisfaction. 
A SAMPLE CAR WILL CONVINCE YOU 


HEMLOCK }Bevel- || Fir Timber: 
SPRUCE ed General ' 


RED CEDAR} Siding Yard Stock 
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Boards and Shiplap. || Well Manufactured 


Write for prices..we will 
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Rainier Lumber & Shingle Co. | 


1044-6 Henry Building, SEATTLE. d 
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JUGGLING 


\ WITH 


DOLLARS 


may be a pleasant pastime for 
some, but do YOU care to take 
the chance? Keep on the safe 
side. Send your orders to us 
and you can rest assured the 
value will be in every car you 
buy. You take no chances when 
you buy from us. 


Gold Bar Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIR and CEDAR LUMBER : LATH and SHINGLES 


433 Henry Bidé., Mills: 
GOLD BAR, WASH. 











The Herron Company 


1434 McCormick Building, CHICAGO 
Telephone Harrison 5343 


1016-17 Alaska Building, SEATTLE 


FIR LUMBER 


Car Stock and Railroad Material 
Boat Stock 
Long Timbers, Structural Timbers 











Our Specialties are 


LONG FIR TIMBERS 


RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES and SIDING 


We are Manufacturers. fotoqente Prompt. 
e 


Inquiries 


Hewitt-Lea Lumber Co. 


General Offices, 612 Mutual Life Bldg. 


Mills at 
BELLEVUE, WASH. SEATTLE, WASH. 








ELDER LUMBER COMPANY 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
CAR AND CARGO SHIPPERS 
Originators of the famous 


EDISON BRAND 


5-2—16” XXXXX upright clears. 




















SPECIALISTS IN 
WESTERN HEMLOCK AND SPRUCE 
FINISH AND CEDARS. 
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IN TIMES PAST 


when people didn’t know about our Fir doors. 
They used to say in those days, a Fir door is a 


SUBSTITUTE FOR PINE. 


Those days are ancient history. 


NOW 


when the ambitious builder wants something 


BETTER THAN PINE 


he hunts till he finds a door which has rift or 
vertical grain stiles and rails and beautifully 
figured panels and then he orders our 


SOFT YELLOW FIR DOORS. 


We also manufacture Cedar Doors, Fir 
and Cedar Mouldings, Finish, Siding, Col- 
umns—in fact, pretty much everything a 
yard carries in stock. 


The WHEELER, OSGOOD CO. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England Representatives, 
HARRY L. FULLER. 708 Broad Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 

W.C. ASHENFELTER, Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia. 
Spokane Representative H. 8. OSGOOD, Spokane, Wash. 











Telecode 
Universal 
Western 
Union. 


We’ve Got an Eye Out for Your Business 


The Eye means good service, 
good stock and right prices, 


It’s the Eye of Satisfaction —don’t you see it? 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


PACIFIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS, 
FIR, CEDAR, SPRUCE, MILL AND TRANSIT SHINGLES. 


Write or Wire us for Quotations. . 
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We Are Car and Cargo Shippers of 


Long and Large Timbers 
SPARS 


Pacific National Lumber Co. 


General Offices 
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A 4 It makes long messages 
merican short. It pays for itself 
many times over in the 
course of a year, It isin- 
dispensable to every lum- 

er office. It is used by 
leading lumbermen ev- 


Lumberman 
Telecode circular and sample 


ages free for the asking. Price, postpaid, $5.00 per copy. 
0 copies, $9.00. Three copies, $12.75. ” For sale by 


American Lumberman, 345 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


erywhere. Descriptive 











Baltimore & Ohio railroad, in Garrett county, where they 
_ a tract of timber not included in the sale to Cook 
3ros. 

R. E. Wood, president of the R. E. Wood Lumber 
Company, has returned from a irip to the company’s 
mills in western North Carolina and eastern Tennessee, 
and reports that everything is in good running order. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Nov. 12.—Some dealers claim 
there has been considerable improvement in the volume 
of inquiries, while others claim they have fallen off. 
Several large building jobs have been held up pending 
the result of the vote on the prohibition amendment and, 
since the local optionists have won -out, a large amount 
of new building is looked for. ‘The market for ties 
shows considerable decline and the output has been 
greatly curtailed. The Cuban market still takes a large 
amount of small, inferior grade stock and is practically 
the only market that shows any strength. The market for 
dressed stock is weaker and a large amount of stock 
is being shipped to the East on consignment. This 
usually tends to demoralize the market. 

E. L. Spencer, of the Middleburg Lumber Company, 
was in this city this week. This company has just com- 
pleted rebuilding its mill that was destroyed by fire 
some time ago. Mr. Spencer was.feeling the market in 
order to decide whether to start up now or wait until 
conditions showed signs of improvement. 

Mr. Kiehn, of Schut & Kiehn, lumber exporters, of 


New Orleans, La., was in this city with a view of estab- 
lishing connegtions for export trade. He says conditions 
are somewhat improved in German markets. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


NorFoLtK, Va., Nov. 12.—Opinions differ regarding 
trade in North Carolina pine. That there is a fair amount 
of business goes without saying. The car trade for 
dressed lumber is stronger. A number of the South Caro- 
lina mills report a good local trade. 

James McLauchlan, of Graham, Roxburgh & McLauch- 
lan, Glasgow, Scotland, was in Norfolk this week. Mr. 
McLauchlan is making a tour of the lumber sections of 
the United States in the interest of his house, which 
handles pine and hardwoods. 

H. A. Riddick, of Riddick & Co., New York city, was in 
this city this week looking up requirements and looking 
over the market for the purpose of making sales. 

E. J. Sterner, of the Trexler Lumber Company, Allen- 
town, Pa., arrived at his Norfolk office yesterday after- 
noon, having made a tour of his company’s offices in the 
Carolinas. Mr. Sterner reports a fairly satisfactory trade 
ahead. 

George Barker and Joseph P. Comegys, of Barker & 
Co., New York and Philadelphia, were in Norfolk the last 
week looking over the situation. They will make a tour 
of North Carolina pine manufacturing territory for the 
purpose of getting in touch with supplies for their large 
and growing trade. 








TIDE OF TRADE IN THE ST. LOUIS FIELD. 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Improved Tone to Business Savoring of Oldtime Brisk- 
ness—Opinions Vary Concerning Stability of Im- 
proved Trade—Missouri in Wet Column. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 15.—The uplifting tendency of 
the yellow pine market this week was marked. There 
were an increased volume of inquiry and a tone to buy- 
ing that savored strongly of oldtime briskness. While 
the general price tone of the market can not be said to 
have been affected materially by this improved condi- 
tion there are those who declare that they had no diffi- 
culty in obtaining advanced prices on most items sold. 

It was generally admitted that business was much 
better this week, but speculation was rife among the 
trade as to the stability of the improvement. Some 
were found who declared that this is only a temporary 
spurt; others think the natural trend of business is 
upward and that the yellow pine trade is at last com- 
ing into its own. 

There is no large buying from individual sources, for 
the reason that inventory time is approaching and 
buyers do not wish to enter the stock-taking period 
with large stocks. The tendency in all buying is 
toward small lots, as desired, with quick shipment. 
This is true of the factory as well as the retail trade. 
Shippers are glad as a rule to see this policy in effect 
for they say that quick shipment orders have a 
tendency to advance prices. 

Lumbermen of St. Louis are jubilant over the fact 
that Missouri went ‘‘wet’’ by an overwhelming major- 
ity. The lumbermen took an active part in the cam- 
paign, individually and collectively. They believed 
that the enactment of a prohibition law in Missouri 
would destroy fully one-fourth of the building in plan 
in St. Louis. Now that the election has passed one of 
the big breweries this week issued orders for the imme- 
diate erection of a $100,000 bottling plant. 

Sales Manager Hurst, of the J. J. Newman Lumber 
Company, reports a decided improvement in his export 
business. Domestic demand also has increased, until 
it can be safely said that the volume of business is 
far ahead of what it was the last year or two during 
corresponding periods. He looks for a brisk business 
from now on. 

C. I. Millard, president of the Roper Lumber Com- 
pany, of Norfolk, Va., was in St. Louis on business 
this week. He stated that trade with him is much 
better than it has been and he looks for a lively season. 

The Boeckeler Lumber Company seems to be doing 
business at the same old stand with a stupendous dis- 
regard for alleged adverse conditions. This concern 
is not only supplying lumber for several important 
building projects in St. Louis but is shipping a quan- 
tity of factory timber to the various markets of the 
North and East. 

The Behrens Lumber Company reports an increasing 
volume of inquiry and orders for factory timber. It 
makes a specialty of rough stock and long dimension 
and is enjoying an increased trade in this line all the 
time. ; , 

T. W. Budde, manager of the yellow pine depart- 
ment of the Milne Lumber Company, states that busi- 
ness with his house is picking up. Shipments this 
week were larger in volume than for the corresponding 
periods of 1908 and 1909. : 

The Summit Lumber “Company reports that its busi- 
ness has shown a decided improvement this week and 
has reached a high water mark for this season of the 
year. e 
“ Frank Shields says his salesmen have brought in 
large orders this week at prices that showed advances 
over last week’s quotations. He predicts a brisk trade. 

The Ozan Lumber Company reports trade conditions 
much improved. 

Frank J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Timber & 


Lumber Company, reports that business with him has 
improved this week in point of volume, with a slight 


improvement in prices, 


Frank Pierce, of the Lewis Werner Saw Mill Com- 
pany, says his concern has shipped more lumber this 
month than it did during the whole of November, 1908 
and 1909. He is optimistic regarding prospects. 

George W. James, president of the Louisiana Lumber 
Company, with headquarters in this city and plants at 
Bernice and Dubach, La., was in St. Louis during the 
week. Mr. James, accompanied by Secretary Musick, 
recently visited Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Cedar Rapids and Burlington, securing several 
profitable orders. V. M. Davis, vice president of the 
concern, Ansley, La., was a recent visitor at the com- 
pany’s selling headquarters in this city. 

Friends of R. C. Campbell, formerly secretary and 
sales manager of the Alf Bennett Lumber Company, 
will be pleased to learn that he has embarked in the 
general wholesale business, with headquarters in the 
Wright building. Mr. Campbell is exclusive agent in 
this city for the Dayton Lumber Company, of Dayton, 
Tex.; the Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Company, 
Malvern, Ark., and the Fourche River Lumber Com- 
pany, Bigelow, Ark. 





MOUND CITY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Increase in Volume of Orders and Inquiries—Millmen 
Offer Complaint—Status of Building Normal—Gossip 
of the Trade. 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Nov. 15.—Improved business conditions 
this week are reported by most members of the local hard- 
wood trade. Dealers have received more inquiries this 
week than in a long time and actual orders booked at 
this market exceeded in volume the sales of the «orre- 
sponding period for two years. 

Millmen are the ones that complain this week. Most 
of the mills are experiencing a serious ear shortage and 
some of them are far behind in shipments. Prod tion 
has fallen behind shipment in many instances an: this 
will necessitate running full time up to the holiday» with 
no time for a shutdown for repairs. 

The building trade is about normal. Millwork ;ople 
are doing a bigger business this week; their trie 1 
mixed cars is better and a quantity of specia! order 
work is on hand. The planing mills and box fav ‘ores 
are not as busy as they might be. 


E. W. Blumer, sales manager of the Lothman (:))Tess 
Company, has returned from a trip among the nv ‘ser 
markets and he reports that he picked up severa zood 
orders. He thinks that conditions are rapidly imp: ‘!n8- 


1. nber 
jn- 
hat 


George Cottrill, of the American Hardwood 
Company, notices a decided betterment in volum 
quiry and orders. His trade so far this month be: 
of any other November in the history of his comp. 

E. W. Wiese, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber ‘0 
pany, reports that trade with his house is good ! this 
time of year. His sales this month are heavier th: they 
have been for a long time. 

R. F. Krebs, of the Krebs & Scheve Lumber Com ))"Y: 
states that business with him is improving. ' 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumbe: me 
pany, visited the company’s mills this week. He s#'s t “ 
car shortage is becoming more serious. Sales have im 
proved. ; 

E. H. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmam th 
wood Lumber Company, reports that his sales this a 
are breaking all records for November. THe believes a 
the improvement is permanent. T. W. Fry, of the a is 
mann company, says trade in the upper grades of 0 
active. The gum market is dull. 

W. R. Chivvis notes improved demand for 
ber from foreign sources. Export demand has bee 
ing up unusually well. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD. 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


Lumberman to Play Host on Hunting Party—Timber 
Lands in Call—Domestic Trade Improving—Record 
Week in Bank Clearings. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 15.—Wright Smith, W. N. Coul- 
son and others connected with Lee Wilson & Co., will 
be the guests of President Wilson at a hunting party 
to be given during Thanksgiving week. This has come 
to be an annual event and the invitations are quite 
novel, asking the guests to bring nothing beyond a gun, 
ammunition and a good appetite. A number of patrons 
of the firm will be on hand and tents will be used for 
quarters. The hunting will take place about six miles 
back of Wilson, Ark., in the company’s extensive hold- 
ings. All of the Memphis employees of the firm, who 
will attend, look forward to an unusually enjoyable time. 

George T. Kendal, of the Memphis Saw Mill Company, 
has been spending the last few days in Memphis. His 
headquarters are at Grand Rapids, Mich. Mr. Kendal 
is of the opinion that there is considerable improvement 
in the hardwood lumber situation, but what he regards 
as far more important is that there is a good deal more 
inquiry for timber lands. He says that the call for 
timber lands is one of the proofs of the solidity of the 
market. His company is extensively interested in timber 
land holdings in the South. 

Weather conditions have been satisfactory throughout 
this section during the week and iumber manufacturers 
have continued to make good progress. However, there 
has been no change in the water situation. A sand bar 
extends almost half way across the Mississippi at Mem- 
phis and all the rivers throughout this territory are ex- 
ceptionally low, with prospect of remaining so until 
either winter rains or snows set in in the upper valleys. 

The car situation shows no improvement. In fact 
movement of freight is So congested that it is very 
difficult for the railroads to handle lumber shipments 
promptly. The cotton movement is at its climax. The 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley railroad brought into Mem- 
plis more than 6,500 bales in a single day, thus break- 
ing all previous records for a single road, while the total 
receipts for Memphis yesterday also exceeded the pre- 
vious record in the history of this city. Lumber and 
other similar products are given rather small considera- 
tion as compared with cotton. 

Several prominent exporters in this market, some of 

liom recently returned from abroad, are of the opinion 
that there will be an exceptionally large business in 

\merican hardwoods in European markets within a few 

nonths. They found conditions on the other side stead- 

y improving and express the view that it will be possi- 

le to do a large and profitable business. 

Domestic business is improving and the outlook is 

usidered more reassuring. Particular attention is called 

the fact that the stocks of lumber in the hands of 
nsumers of hardwood are not large but that the buying 

: the moment is from hand to mouth, because these 

erests do not wish to have any great amount of !um- 

r on hand when they take their annual inventories. 

is is only another way of saying that it is expected 
t there will be a considerable increase in the volume 
well as the urgency of the buying a¢ter the turn of 
new year. 
sank clearings in Memphis for the week just ended 
eded $11,000,000. This is the largest total’ ever 
‘hed. During the preceding week the figures were 
r $10,000,000, which held the previous record. The 
ks are in splendid condition as a result of the very 
re business in cotton, which is the principal con- 
uter to the large clearings. 

he stave mill of J. H. Hasty & Sons, Paragould, 
‘., Which was destroyed by fire last July, has been 
‘ilt and has resumed operation. This firm has been 
business at Paragould since 1888 and has remained 
steady operation, with the exception of the short 
od during which it was necessary to suspend on 
unt of damage by fire. 

R. Winfield has been elected president of the Cole 

‘iufacturing Company to succeed W. E. Gerber, and 

rles E, Cole has been elected secretary and treasurer, 
eeding Mr. Winfield. Mr. Gerber died a few weeks 
_ The company is engaged in the manufacture and 
ribution of doors, sash, shingles and various finish- 
naterials, operating an extensive plant in this city. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


tiprovement in Demand and Prices Firm—Plain Oak 
Holds the Lead—Furniture Manufacturers Active— 
Poplar Brisk. 
‘ASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 15.—While the state elec- 
n claimed attention during the week, the local lumber 
market has continued to improve. Prices in the main 
are firm and there is a tendency toward betterment. 
‘iain white oak has continued in the lead. There is 
“'So considerable demand for quartered white oak and 
“hestnut, One of the peculiar features of the local 
market is that a majority of the orders are small and 
‘or immediate delivery. The volume of these is heavy, 
‘owever, aged manufacturers do not seem to have any 
“ause for complaint along this line. : 
Ty rhe yellow pine _ Situation shows an improvement. 
awe export market is reported to be picking up. Cab- 
activign and maple and birch are sharing in the 
aie y- Poplar is brisk, with the exception of panel 
tes Cottonwood is a little slow. | The cypress market 
. 8 some advance in prices at mill points. Furniture 
hanufacturers are especially active. 





W. F. McLain, for some time with the Helena Wood- 
enware Company, Helena, Ark., has completed arrange- 
ments to establish a lumber business in this city. He 
will do a wholesale business in yellow pine and cypress 
and in hardwoods. 

C. H. Edwards, representing the American Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., was in 
this city last week on a buying trip. 

A. C. Hawes, of the Hawes Lumber Company, retailer, 
of Chicago, was in this market during the week. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


Opening of Big Dam at Fern Bank Event-of Near 
Future—Furniture Manufacturers Report Slowing 
Down in Orders. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 15.—Some of the optimists 
who a year ago were sanguine that 1910 would prove a 
hummer are still hoping that at least December will 
make good. 

William B. Jones will have charge of the lumber de- 
partment of the Globe-Wernicke Company. He was 
coroner’s clerk until Saturday, having formerly been 
with the Globe-Wernicke Company. 

An interesting event of the near future will be the 
celebration of the opening of the great dam at Fern 
Bank, which is now nearly complete. This dam is No. 
39 in the system of locks and dams now being con- 
structed to make the Ohio river have a 9-foot stage 
of water the year around. The completion of the sys- 
tem will enable the lumbermen of the Mississippi valley 
to put lumber in Cincinnati and other Ohio river mar- 
kets at a rate that is estimated at 40 percent less than 
the rates by rail. 

The Fern Bank dam will make slack water in front 
of Cincinnati for twenty-five miles. This will be of 
advantage to Clinton Crane & Co., who can utilize this 
pool as a log pond. Arrangements have been completed 
by which the Chesapeake & Ohio will haul Cole & 
Crane’s logs from West Virginia to Brent, Ky., the 
upper end of the Cincinnati pool, where they will be 
dumped from the cars into the river and cared for by 
log booms until taken to Crane’s mills to be sawed up. 

J. S. MeQuinn, of the Hoosier Manufacturing Com- 
pany, makers of kitchen cabinets, is visiting the hard- 
wood market on his regular fall buying trip. The- con- 
cern is a heavy consumer of oak and poplar. 

A slowing down in orders is reported by furniture 
manufacturers, and the larger factories, which for sev- 
eral weeks have been working overtime, have resumed 
regular hours. 

The automobile industry is rapidly shaking off all 
indications of the sumer’s setback and local manufactur- 
ers are pushing to the front with sufficient orders to 
keep the plants running full time. The shops making 
specialties of wood bodies for automobiles are receiving 
encouraging orders. 

Tight cooperage is keeping up a steady tone, with a 
good demand for bourbon, whisky and wine packages. 
There is a better movement in pork barrels and lard 
tierces. The season for tubs and tanks is now opening, 
and the prospects are favorable. 

The woodworking machinery manufacturers are run- 
ning their plants full time, with a better feeling as to 
the immediate future. 

George Hand, of The Bayou Land & Lumber Com- 
pany, arrived in this city this morning and at once took 
up work at his desk. He says the mill at Itta Bena is 
running; that at Yazoo he met Sam Conn, who is work- 
ing sixteen hours a day to get the mill of the Tensas 
River Lumber Company in operation at the earliest day 
possible. 

J. M. Clements, secretary of the Dwight Hinckley Lum- 
ber Company, has retired from that company and has 
taken the secretaryship of the Fagin & Fitzpatrick Lum- 
ber Company, whose headquarters are in the Provident 
Bank building. 





CINCINNATI LUMBERMEN’S CLUB STANDS FOR 
THE ‘‘SQUARE DEAL.’’ 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 15.—A ‘letter received by 
President Walker today is evidence that the ‘‘ outsiders’’ 
are having full confidence in the ‘‘square deal’’ guar- 
anteed by the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati. The 
letter states that the writer has not been treated fairly 
in a transaction with a local lumber company, forwards 
the papers involved in the deal, and asks that the matter 
be submitted to the arbitration commission of the club. 
This has been attended to promptly and the matter will 
be adjusted in a few days. 

Overzeal on the part of the customs officials at the 
port of New York is often responsible for the serious 
embarrassment of business men who import raw material 
for use in their manufactures. In December, 1909, 
Maley, Thompson & Moffett Yeceived a shipment of 
mahogany logs. The customs officers declared that they 
were undervalued, and at once seized the shipment. The 
value of the shipment is in the neighborhood of $4,000. 
The customs’ claim was disputed and the shipment in- 
spected by the firm’s inspector and again reinspected 
for the government by a mahogany inspector of its own 
choosing. The difference between the two inspectors 
was $28.50 on the shipment. The officials seized the 
jogs and placed them in storage at the port in old leaky 
sheds, where they have since been stored, without any 
insurance or any protection from loss by fire or other 
injuries. The case was called in October and delayed 
until the present time and is now in the hands of the 
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Immediate Shipments 


All Grades of 


RED CEDAR SIDING = 


From Air Seasoned Strips only 


If better Siding could be 
made WE would make it. 


Fir Lumber and Lath 


RED CEDAR LUMBER 
LATH AND SHINGLES 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co., 
General Offices and Mills 
EVERETT, WASHINGTON. 


Minneapolis Office: Charles Van Pelt, Mgr. 
1029 Lumber Exchange. 
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. FLOORING. 
FIR DROP SIDING. 
L BATTENS. 
BEVEL SIDING. 
RED CEDAR 2 


Try us on 
Mixed Carloads 

FINISH. 
STEPPING. 
CEILING. 

McWilliams & Henry, Inc. 

Mill at EVERETT, WASH. 

Eastern Office HAMILTON & STRONG, Minneapolis, Minn. 


























Fir soni Cedar 


LUMBER 


ALL GRADES OF 


Red Cedar Shingles 


IN TRANSIT 




















Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


H. 0. SEIFFERT CO. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Eastern Office, W. W. VAWTER, Representative, Minneapolis 
Mills at Everett and Monroe, Wash. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
TELECODE 


Makes long messages short. 
Send for information to 











AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WILLAMETTE VALLEY 
LUMBER CO. 


Oregon Fir 


HIGH GRADES. 


Large Timbers, 
Car Material, Yard Stock, 
Special Bills. 


TELECODE, 


DALLAS, OREGON. 
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~ MANUFACTURERS ~ 
CAR4xoCARGO SHIPPERS 





Washington Fir Lumber 


FIR TIMBERS, RAILROAD 
AND BRIDGE MATERIAL 


MILLS, ABERDEEN, WASH. ANNUAL CAPACITY, 100,000,000 FT. 


Address all correspondence to 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Royal Insurance Bldg. 
Branch Sales Office, LOS ANGELES, CALIEORNIA. 


WENDLING LUMBER CO. 


Douglas Fir, Cedar and Redwood 
Lumber, rough or worked, kiln dried; 
Lap Siding and Cedar and Redwood 
Shingles are a few of our specialties. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Flood Building. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Wells-Fargo Bldg. 














W. E. THOMAS LBR. CO. *snz22¢¢ 


Exclusive Agents for Kansas, Nef®raska, lowa, Oklahoma. 








California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


ASK LOUIS WUICHET 


Rooms 708-712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








HOW’S YOUR TALLY? 


You can save much time, do your work 
much better, and avoid mistakes if you use 


The CLIMAX TALLY BOOK 


Designed by a practical inspector who knew what is wanted. Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 
paper, printing and special ruling are high grade. The CLIMAX 
has 110 pages and when closed is 44x84 in. Price, postpaid, one 


copy, 75 cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies,.__.._____ $7.60 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 
“ 315 Dearborn St., Chicago 


+ court awaiting final adjustment. Here is a fine state 
of affairs caused either by blundering or overzeal on the 
part of some customs inspector, whereby the business 
concern is not only subjected to expense and annoyance, 
but is also deprived of the use of $4,000 invested in 
the logs, because of a difference in the opinions of two 
inspectors, which involves only $28.50. The case is not 
an isolated one but is of frequent occurrence in the red 
tape department of the customs. 

President Cliff S. Walker has issued the following 
letter to the members of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cin- 
cinnati, which no doubt will prove interesting to many 
organizations, as it involves that most serious question— 
how to secure the best attendance at meetings: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 15, 1910. 
Members of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati. 
Gentlemen: Since the last regular meeting of our club 
there has been much discussion as to the methods in which 
our meetings should be conducted, there being a vast differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether they should be purely business, 
purely social, or both business and social combined, and inci- 
dentally the writer has received considerable personal criti- 
cism because the solid food did not seem to be properly bal- 
anced with liquid. ‘These criticisms have not been taken 
seriously as the writer is not a member of the entertaining 
committee, being a mere servant, elected to comply with the 
orders of the electors, and also being a firm believer in the 
nolicy that the majority should rule. He therefore most 
strongly requests that at the next meeting of the club each 
and every member come fully prepared to express his views 
as to what should be the general policy of the club in busi- 
ness affairs and also how our meetings should be conducted, 
particularly should there be any death dealing liquids at our 
dinners, and if so, whether in large or small quantities or 
merely an innocuous cocktail. The president is peculiarly 
desirous of making our entertainments entertaining, but more 
than all to see that some good business may result from such 
gatherings. It is his belief that during its years of exist- 
ence the Lumbermen’s Club has done a world of good in 
bringing about closer acquaintance and better understand- 
ing among its members and that the men who organized it 
showed wisdom and foresight and that the present member- 
ship should take no step backward, but use every possible 
endeavor to make our organization more and more useful. 
Begging that you will take this letter both seriously and 
laughingly he signs himself, Cc. S. WALKER. 





CINCINNATI LUMBERMAN APPOINTED DELE- 
GATE TO RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 16.—W. A. Bennett is down 
in Kentucky looking after mill interests, and probably 
will return by the week’s end. For more than ten years 
Mr. Bennett has been interested in waterways and im- 
provements, and has attended every session of the Rivers 
and Harbors Congress at Washington, D. C., as répre- 
sentative of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. He 
has just received a commission from the governor of 
Ohio to represent the state, as follows: 


CoLuMBuS, Oulo, Noy. 11, 1910. 
Mr. W. A Bennett, 
c/o Bennett & Witte, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

My Dear Sir: I have the honor to appoint you as one of 
the delegates from Ohio to attend the sessions of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, at Washington, D. C., De- 
cenmber 7, 8 and 9, 1910. 

You are advised that there is no fund out of which the 
expenses of the delegates to this convention can be paid, but 
I feel that your interest in the purposes of this meeting is 
such as to lead you to attend, if it is possible for you 
to do so. : Yours very truly, 

JUDSON HARMON, Governor. 


Mr. Bennett has signified his intention of attending 
the congress on the dates named. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


Factories Buying for Spring Dei*veries—Company 
Buys Land for Extensions—Trade Not Helped by 
Elections, 

CoLuMBus, Onto, Nov. 15.—Trade is good for the 
season and no recession in prices is reported. The out- 
look for business during the winter is good, according 
to manufacturers and wholesalers. One of the best fea- 
tures is the disposition of factories to buy in larger 
quantities. Stocks in the hands of furniture and im- 
plement factories are generally small and buying is 
necessary to carry on the work of manufacturing for 
spring deliveries. Automobile factories also are buying 
more liberally. . . 

The W. F. Goltha Tie Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has+ineorporated, with an authorized capital of $10,000 
to manufacture and sell railroad ties and to operate 
saw mills. The incorporators were W. F. Goltha, L. C. 
Mainbourg, P. J. Gallagher, E. B. Smith and A. Graulty. 

The Wood Novelty Company, of Harrod, Allen county, 
Ohio, was incorporated, with an authorized capital of 
$5,000, to manufacture and sell lumber and all kinds of 
wooden novelties, by Alvin E. Rankin, Levi B. Miller, 
Charles W. Johnston, Phillip A. Kahle and Clay C. 
MeTheron. 

Papers were filed with the secretary of state decreasing 
the capital stock of the Dover Lumber Company, of 
Canal Dover, Ohio, from $10,000 to $2,000. 

J. E. Cummins, president of the Columbus Saw Mill 
Company, has bought at $12,000 a lot of two acres on 
Dublin avenue, on which the plant of the company is 
situated. The ground formerly was ‘leased. The com- 
pany will make extensions. improvements and repairs on 
the plant, which is devoted to the manufacture of 
hardwoods. 

The Barr saw mill, at Greenfield, one of the oldest op- 
erations in that section, has beén leased by F. W. ‘oy- 
ner, who will operate it in the future. Mr. Barr will 
devote his attention to his lumber interests at lsoline, 
Tenn. 

















for the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, says conditions 


R. W. Horton, sales manager of the central division’ 


are satisfactory, with no marked increase in demand, 
but orders aad inquiries are running along steadily. 
Prices rule about the same in all grades. The movement 
of the lower grades of oak is good and of chestnut fair. 
The car supply is a little short. Yard trade is holding 
up well. 

W. M. Ritter, head of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from an inspection trip of a num- 
ber of the mills of the company. F. B. Pryor, sales 
manager of the western division of the Ritter company, 
with headquarters at Chicago, and H. W. Collins, man- 
ager of the eastern division, with headquarters at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., were at the Columbus office last week in 
conference with R. W. Horton. They reported good 
conditions in their territories. - 

Receiver W. E. Hyde, of the Rood Lumber Company, 
a box factory on Buttles avenue, reports the plant oper- 
ating full time on a profitable basis. 

A. C. Davis, of the A. C. Davis Lumber Company, 
reports a quiet market in every particular, with no ma- 
terial change in quotations. 

C. T. Nelson, of the C. T. Nelson Column-Company, 
left early in the week for a hunting trip in -southern 
Ohio. The company reports a fair run of business at 
unchanged prices. 

W. L. Whitacre, head of the W. L. Whitacre Lumber 
Company, reports a steady trade in yellow pine and 
hardwoods. He says the election spoiled business for 
the early part of the week. Prices are firm. 

John R. Gobey reports trade quiet, with no recession 
in prices. Mr. Gobey, who has been optimistic con- 
cerning trade, says conditions are quieter than for 
some time. 

H. C. Buskirk, sales manager of the General Lumber 
Company, says the market is steady in every phase. 
Factories are buying well and there appears to be some 
increase in the volume of orders from that source. 

The Scioto Box Company, recently organized in Co- 
lumbus, is operating the plant formerly operated by the 
C. C. Ginter Company, on West Broad street. The 
concern will soon put on the market a new kind of 
reinforced box for millinery packing. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 


Mills Running Steadily and Prices Holding Their Own 
—Lumberman Recipient of Appointment by Gov- 
ernor—Ties Drop in Price. 

CHARLESTON, W. VA., Novy. 15.—Polities distanced the 
lumber business during the week and as a result little 
business was done, although the mills are running steadily 
and prices are holding their own, with no prospects of 
improvement. 

Governor William E. Glasscock has appointed Dr. 
Eston B. Stephenson, democrat, a member of the state 
board of control. The new member of the board will be 
required to give his entire time to his duties but the 
Stephenson-Sayre Lumber Company, of whieh Dr. 
Stephenson was the senior member, will continue busi- 
ness as heretofore. He will also retain his interests in 
the various other timber and lumber enterprises to which 
he has beea devoting his attention the last few years. 

Peter Carroll, of this city, who has interests in a 
number of timber and lumber concerns, was _ elected 
on the democratic ticket Tuesday as one of the members 
from Kanawha county to the house of delegates. [He 
polled the highest vote of any of the five candidates 
elected. 

A. D. Williams, republicdén, largely interested in the 
timber and lumber business in Pocahontas county, «nd 
who was a member of the last legislature and patron of 
the constitutional amendment for statewide prohibition, 
was defeated by his democratic opponent in the land- 
slide that swept over West Virginia as well as muny 
other states. 

Several large sized deals in ties are reported, bu at 
a drop of 2 cents. The sales were to northern railroads 
and for immediate shipment. 

Among the few visitors of the week was E. D. Prvud- 
foot, of Norfolk, Va., representing the Trixler Lu:iber 
Company, Allentown, Pa. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Transportation Club Meets—tTranscript of Evic. nce 
in Railroad Rate Case Received—Wealthy ‘2nd 
Holder Builds Costly Residence. 

LouisviLLE, Ky., Nov. 15.—The A. Z. Hass Lu ‘ber 
Company, this city, has filed articles amending its © ig! 
nal incorporation papers, and providing for a sales !al 
ager. This office probably will be filled by Char! H. 
Stotz, a well known local lumberman, who has_ eel 
connected with the company for some time. 

The Transportation Club, to which many Jumb« we? 
belong, devoted its meeting this week to a discv slo” 
of transit and the regulations regarding the har:!ing 
of commodities such as grain and lumber at [i insit 
points. The discussion was led by Charles T. Ballo:!; @ 
local miller. The club has filed articles of incorpor:t!o? 
fixing its life at twenty-five years. : 

The Dixie Stave & Lumber Company, of New ° ork, 





is defendant in a‘large number of suits, which ave 
been filed recently in the cireuit court at Campto the 
company having large interests in Wolfe count) It 
is asserted that the company owes heavffy on timber 
lands which it has been operating. Leon A. Melntyr 
the local manager, has left Campton, it is reportes. ®™ 
his present location is not known. ae 

Attorneys representing local hardwood concerns ie 

I 


received copies of the transcript of the evidence !". : 
ease of these dealers against the railroads, a hearing int 
which was recently held in this city, and will 
Washing, D. C., shortly to take up the exhibits “ 
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have been filed as evidence in the case. It is not be- 
lieved that a decision will be handed down by the com 
mission before next February. 

Several members will probably be elected to the Hard- 
wood Club within the near future. The club has in its 
membership most of the wholesalers with yards in 
Louisville, but there are a few which are still outside 
the pale. The new president, T. M, Brown, intends to 
appomt a membership committee, which will look after 
this feature of the club’s work. 

C, C, Mengel and Clarence R. Mengel have been ap 
pointed members of a reception committee, which will 
welcome visiting executives who attend the governors’ 
conferences in Louisville and Frankfort within a few 
weeks. 

Harry B. Carter, of the Hiram Blow Company, cooper 
age stock manufacturers, has returned from a long trip 
abroad, in which he visited the principal cities of South 
America, as well as several European cities. It is 
understood that his mission was to investigate export 
conditions. 

John C, ©. Mayo, of Paintsville, who is interested 
in the development of eastern Kentucky by reason of 
being one of the largest Jand holders in that section, is 
completing a residence which is said will be one of the 
finest in the state. It will cost $250,000, and was de 
signed along colonial lines. Mr. Mayo is regarded as 
one of those who has done most to develop the timber 
und coal resources of the state. 

Thomas Krauss, representing the Krauss Bros. Lum 
ber Company, of New Orleans, La., and Charles H. 
Dougherty, of San Francisco, who represents large white 
pine interests, called on the local trade last week. 





A YELLOW POPLAR CENTER. 


Improvement Expected to Become Pronounced at Con- 
clusion of Holiday Season—Conditions Reported 
Good in Stave Business—Gossip of the Tade. 
ASHLAND, Ky., Nov. 15.—It is felt that business will 

improve steadily from now on, since the election is over. 

The change may be a gradual one, but, according to 

the views of manufacturers, will be permanent and not 

particularly noticeable until after the holiday season. 

High grade stock is in good demand and the surplus of 

low grade gradually is being diminished. 

W. J. Fell, of the W. J. Fell Company, reports con- 
ditions good in the stave business at satisfactory prices, 
with no discouraging features in the outlook. 

The Wright-Kitchen Lumber Company finds business 
gvod and has had no cause for complaint at any time 
during the year, as its supply of timber has given the 
mill steady run all during the year, with enough to run 
at least thirty days longer. It reports a steady demand 
for railroad timbers. Collections are good and prices 
ive firm. 

J. B. Kitchen, manager of the Standard Planing 
Mill Company, is at his home at Leon, recuperating 
ifter an attack of typhoid fever. 

Vansant, Kitchen & Co. find business fair, but not 
\hat it should be for the season of the year. 

The W. H. Dawkins Lumber Company has noted an 
licrease in the inquiries and looks for a large volume 
if business later in the season. Demand for high grade 
stock continues fair and low grades are moving out 

etter. 

The J. W. Kitchen Lumber Company says the market 

improving slowly, but no great amount of business 
uy be expected before the first of the year. Prices 
ntinue firm and orders are coming in fairly well. 

T. N. Fannin, president of the Keyes-Fannin Lum- 

‘ Company, has returned from Herndon, W. Va., and 

ports business very good. 

H. M. Hubble, of Urbana, Ohio, was a business visitor 
ist week. Mr. Fannin and family will leave in a short 

ne for Arizona to spend the winter. 

George R. Wood, representing the George W. Hartzell 

‘mpany, Piqua, Ohio, was in this city this week, en 
ite to Wrigley to look after lumber interests. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Kitchen left Wednesday for an 

‘ended western trip. 

WV. F. Watson has returned to his lumber interest at 
‘ahan, W. Va., after a visit to his family in this city. 





WEST VIRGINIA NEWS. 

PARKERSBURG, W. Va., Nov. 14.—The record this 

‘\onth is better so far than for a corresponding period 
‘or any other month of the year. J. C. West, of the 
‘Midland Lumber Company, this city, who arrived last 
wight from a trip through Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Michigan, found the demand for the higher grades of 
l‘omber better than for many months. He booked orders 
for several hundred thousand feet of sound wormy chest- 
"ul in one city alone, while oak and other grades of 
lardwoods had their share of buyers. George P. Mor- 
gan, with the W. S. Mercereau Lumber Company, this 
city, found an excellent market for the better grades of 
hardwoods among the lake states. The Smoot Lumber 
‘ompany has installed a modern band mill at its large 
plant at Cowan, W. Va. This will give it an output 
equal to the largest mills of that section. 
. l. E. Graham, of the Graham-Bumgarner Company, 
‘a8 returned from an extended trip through the East in 
the interest of his concern. He reports plenty of business 
in his line, with an increasing demand. 

John W. Romine is in Ohio this week closing up big 
orders for his concern. He reported business good and 
Sales plentiful at fair prices. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 
Phere Va.-TENN., Nov. 14.—Business is good ac- 
fila ‘ng to E. H. Wilkinson, manager for the J. A. Wil- 
‘on Lumber Company, which is putting in a third mill 


on its new timber tract at Ellett, Va., on the line of 
ihe Virginia Railway Company. The other mills are 
running full time. Trade is holding up better than 
many had been expecting. 





FROM AN INDIANA HARDWOOD CENTER. 


Trade Shows Improvement Over Last November— 
Flooring Demand on the Increase—Movements of 
Lumbermen. 

SoutH BENp, INp., Nov. 15.—Business in all lines is 
very fair and in many instances shows an increase over 
the first part of November last year. The cold weather 
has abated building, although a large number of con- 
tracts are to be finished, but very few new ones have 
heen let this week. 

Permits for the week amounted to $11,300, all dwell- 
ing houses. Contractors are more than pleased over the 
season’s business and expect a good year in 1911. 

G. H. Holloway, of the Schultz-Holloway Company, 
Chicago, was a business visitor this week. He reports 
business good and receipt of orders at more satisfae- 
tory prices.’ Mr. Holloway just recently resigned his 
position with the Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber 
Company, of this city, going to Chicago and organizing 
the new company. 

H. E. Schadt, sales manager of the Hyde Lumber Com- 
pany, was on a business trip through Michigan this 
week. He reports lumber business quiet, although con- 
ditions look very favorable since the elections. 

F. G. Eberhart, president of Licking River Lumber 
Company, has returned from an extended business trip 
through eastern Kentucky and West Virginia, looking 
after his company’s interests in that section. The gen- 
eral office of the company is at Huntington, W. Va., at 
which place it operates a hardwood flooring factory 
manufacturing a high grade flooring. The band saw 
mill at Farmers, Ky., is closed, having recently sawed 
out this season’s timber supply. Mr. Eberhart says busi- 
ness is very satisfactory and a very noticeable increase 
in demand for flooring. 

W. B. Schaefer, wholesale and commission lumber- 
man, of this city, has returned from a business trip and 
reports trade very satisfactory, although it was election 
time. Mr. Schaefer says that yards and planing mills 
ure not buying as heavily as usual this season and 
building business is quiet. 

C. E. Wilson, for a number of years bookkeeper and 
traffic manager of the Licking River Lumber Company, 
of Huntington, W. Va., has returned to this city, where 
he will locate permanently. Mr. Wilson has taken a 
position with the Hyde Lumber Company, general.-offices 
in the Jefferson building, this city, and mills in Arkansas. 





FROM SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, InpD., Nov. 17.—While most of the mills 
are operated full time few orders are coming in and 
inquiries are few. The mill of Maley & Wertz is being 
operated day and night. Collections are slow. Yellow 
pine dealers and sash and door men say business is only 
fair. 

E. S. O’Hara, of the Evansville Sash & Door Company, 
is in central and southern Illinois in the interest of his 
company. 

O. W. MeCowen, of Thompson, Thayer & McCowen, has 
returned from an eastern business trip. 

Local manufacturers report a good supply of logs; 
prices are lower than they were a few months ago. 

Frank Cutsinger and Bedna Young, of Young & Cut- 
singer, and Daniel A. Wertz, of Maley & Wertz, with a 
party of friends left Tuesday for Mississippi on a hunt- 
ing trip. 

W. B. Carleton, well known trade journalist of this 
city, has been elected a member of the state senate to 
represent the counties of Vanderburg, Spencer and War- 
rick on the democratic ticket. Charles Lieb, of Artman 
& Lieb, box manufacturers and lumber dealers at Rock- 
port, was elected representative from Spencer county on 
the democratic ticket. Representative John W. Boehne, 
well known furniture manufacturer of this city, was 
reélected by an increased majority. Charles Frisse, of 
the World Furniture Company, was elected representative 
from Vanderburg county. 

Charles Maley, of the Henry Maley Lumber Company, 
this city, says this has been a very good business year. 
He looks for trade to take a spurt near the first of next 

ear. 

. The Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Company, this city, re- 
ports that its yard stocks are complete and that inquiries 
are numerous. 


WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Nov. 16.—G. Elias & Bro. report a 
good demand for oak and chestnut and fair business in 
other woods. The river improvements adjoining the 
yard are going on steadily. 

R. D. MeLean sailed from Europe November 9, after 
several months abroad. The southern mills of the 
McLean interests have had trouble getting logs lately, 
owing to a shortage of cars. 

I. N. Stewart & Bro. have had some sales of common 
grade cherry of late, but oak and poplar are the leaders. 
H. A. Stewart spent part of last week in New York in 
the interest of the firm. 

O. E. Yeager has added to stock a line of inch panel 
poplar, 24 to 50 inches wide, which is scarce. 

Organizers of the River Forks Lumber Company are 
pleased to note the large and growing trade in the 
vicinity of their great tract, so they are in no great 
‘hurry to set up mills. i 

J. N. Seatcherd spent part of the week at the hard- 
wood door mill at Batavia which he controls. The mill] 
is running strong on mahogany doors and finish for a 
heavy New York contract taken some time ago. 
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TimperAsPHaL 


The Best Wood Preservative. 


Costs % as much as Creosote, 1-10 
as much as other Coal Tar Products. 
—Is much more effective because it 
is slower running and will not bleed 
under normal conditions, is practi- 
cally non-inflamable, non-volatile 
and also stable in composition. 

**TIMBERASPHALT”  effec- 
tively keeps out moisture, heat and 
air and prevents growth of wood- 
destroying fungi. 

Doubles, Triples, even quadruples 
the life of all timber exposed to the 
elements. 

Write for detailed information to 


The Wood Preserving 
Department. 


Indian Refining Co. (Inc. ) 
— General Offices 
308 First National Bank Building, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Lumber products preserved by the use of 
Indian “TIMBERASPHALT.” 
Flooring Piling 
Cross Arms Bridge Timber Shingles 
Railroad Ties Telephone Poles Fence Posts 
Mine Timbers and Structural Timber of every description. 


Paving Blocks 
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Locations for 


Furniture Factories and 
Woodworking Plants 


on the 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
YAZOO & MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY RAILROADS 











There are thousands of acres of timber 
properties tributary to the above lines 
awaiting development. 


For full information address 


C. J. CLAIR 


Industrial Commissioner [llinois Central R. R. 


No. 1 Park Row - CHICAGO 
Nessuniemmapaninn andl 
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H. M. BROWN & CO. 


Yellow Pine—N. C. Pine— Gulf Cypress—Hard- 
woods—Cedar Cypress and Pine Lath and Shingles. 
Dimension Stock and Framing. 

TELL US WHAT YOU WANT—WE HAVE IT. 
611 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








4 . 
George Craig & Sons 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. a 





e Office, - 
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o 
Don’t 

Disappoint 

Your Trade 


You will always be 
sure of having what 
customers want if ; 
you send to us for q r 


POPLA 


Oak, Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine Dimension sizes and 

kiln dried Finish, Virginia Pine yard sizes, Va. and N.C. White 

Pine Cypress, Red Gum and Tupelo. Our specialty original 

growth South Carolina Short Leaf and Cuban Pine Dimension 

— will answer same purpose as Long Leaf and much 
aper. 





Send us your inquiries, 


Virginia-Carolina Lbr. Co. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. , 











LYNCHBURG, VA. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 








2,000,000 feet of Dimension Stock, all Sizes 
TIMBERS, EDGE and BOX BOARDS 


VA. and N. C. PINE 


IN STOCK. 
We are Manufacturers 


Akers Lumber Company 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA. 











WARD LUMBER CO., Inc. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS OF 
SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE AND 
HARDWOODS 


Special attention paid to Yellow Pine Piece Stuff 
and Timbers and Oak Car Stock and Ship Timbers 









—Write to— 


Williams & McKeithan Lbr. Co. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


RED GUM 


AND OTHER HARDWOODS 

















TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED jijoicss ine itera 


For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, Ill. 








FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Good Business Expected from Railroads and Line 
Yards—Initial Run-of New Mill Satisfactory—Log- 
ging Company Incorporated. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 12.—While it is too soon to 
determine the effect of the election on the lumber indus- 
try it is the general belief among lumbermen that the 
political atmosphere is sufficiently cleared for at least the 
next two years to eliminate the old cry that has been 
prevalent several months that poor lumber conditions 
have been due to political uncertainty. Most of the 
Seattle lumbermen, while optimistic, have stopped fore- 
casting the lumber market, but the general opinion seems 
to be that since the election is over the railroads and 
line yards will begin buying. The Burlington road is 
about to place an order for 7,000,000 feet of car and 
roadbed material and it is reported that activity is shown 
in the purchasing departments of other railroads. How 
the Burlington order will be divided has not yet been 
definitely reported, but it is known that two Seattle 
concerns have received a part of it—Schwager & Nettle- 
ton and the J. E. Pinkham Lumber Company. Other 
concerns of the Northwest undoubtedly will receive a 
share of this order. 

Schwager & Nettleton’s mill at Seattle is completed 
and the machinery was started for the first time Thurs- 
day of last week. The initial run was very satisfac- 
tory to the managers, who have taken great care to 
install only the latest machinery in the new plant. This 
is one of the most complete and uptodate electric mills 
in the West, having a capacity of 225,000 feet daily. 
Regular sawing will be started within a few days. This 
mill was built with the object of taking care of the car 
material trade, but now that rail business is light the 
first output will be cargo stuff. The offshore trade is 
good and the company, having several foreign orders on 
hand, will get them out at its new mill. 

D. P. Simons, jr., Seattle, of the Sound Timber Com- 
pany and chief fire warden for the Washington Forest 
Fire Association, left Saturday of last week for San 
Francisco and Los Gatos, Cal., on business relative to 
the settling of the estate of his father, the late Daniel 
Page Simons. Before returning to Seattle Mr. Simons 
will visit several cities in the middle West and Inland 
Empire on business for the association, expecting to 
reach Seattle about December 7. Mr. Simons has 
arranged to look after the Sage timber land interests 
in California that heretofore have been attended to by 
his father. He recently returned from New York, where 
he concluded the arrangements. This will necessitate 
his remaining much of the time in California. 

The Skagit Logging Company has been incorporated 
by B. R. Lewis, O. C. Rice and J. E. Corlett, with a 
capital of $25,000. Mr. Lewis is a well known Spokane 
lumberman, who has oflices in the Henry building, this 
city, and is engaged in logging near Sedro Woolley, in 
Skagit county, where he has acquired a large tract of 
timber. The logging operations will be carried on by 
the Skagit Logging Company. O. C. Rice has been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Lewis in looking after operations in 
Skagit county, and J. E. Corlett is a timberman with 
offices in the White building. He came west from Iowa 
about two years ago and has been interested in lumber 
manufacturing in the Queen Charlotte islands, British 
Columbia. 

J. Startup, of Seattle, sales manager for the Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Agency, of Centralia, left Wednesday of 
last week for an extended trip through the East and 
middle West. Mr. Startup will visit the trade and inves- 
tigate conditions thoroughly as they exist in the eastern 
territory. He expects to be gone about two months and 
is accompanied by Mrs. Startup. 

R. S. Blair, secretary and treasurer of the Old Oregon 
Lumber Company, Seattle, accompanied by Mrs. Blair, 
left last week for a trip to Minneapolis, Minn., and 
Chicago. Mr. and Mrs. Blair have friends in those 
cities whom they will visit. They expect to return to 
Seattle about December 1. 

F. H. Jackson, manager of the Clear Lake Lumber 
Company, of Clear Lake, returned this week from an 
extended absence through the middle West and the East 
looking into business and lumber conditions. 

R. M. Cross, manager of the Wendling Lumber Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore., accompanied by S. R. Bodine, 
traveling representative for the company, spent several 
days in Seattle and other Puget sound points this week. 

F. R. Barns, who has been in Seattle and other Puget 
sound and British Columbia points for the last few 
months, looking into lumber and timber conditions, will 
leave in a few days for his home in St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. Barns for a number of years was with the Grayson- 
McLeod Lumber Company, St. Louis, part of the time 
at its operation at Graysonia, Ark. 

The export trade continues good and coastwise ship- 
ping seems to be gradually increasing. While freights 
are reported firm there is no increase in charter rates. 
A recent fixture was the schooner Commerce, Puget sound 
to San Pedro, $4.25. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


EvERETT, WASH., Nov. 11.—Everett’s recent and 
memorable election under the local option law, which will 
result in a ‘‘dry’’ town after January 1, 1910, proved 
gratifying to manufacturers of lumber and shingles, and 
makes a bid for the establishing of other forest product 
| plants, according to a belief expressed by the trade. 





Fred K. Baker, formerly of the Ferry-Baker Lumber 


Company, of Everett, was tendered a banquet by the 
Chamber of Commerce prior to his removal to Belling- 
ham, where he will take charge of the Bellingham Bay 
Lumber Company’s plant. 

W. H. Sparks, supervisor for demonstration farms 
connected with the state agricultural college, was- in 
Everett looking for a location to begin experiments in 
the charpit system of stump elimination. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Numerous Inquiries from the East—Manufacturers 
Adverse to Accepting Future Business at Current 
Prices—October Cargo Shipments. 


Tacoma, WasH., Nov. 10.—Conditions have improved 
somewhat in export lines. A number of inquiries from 
the East are being received from some of the large 
buyers who evidently have concluded that prices are as 
low as they can possibly go and allow the mills to live. 
The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, as previously stated, 
has asked for bids for 7,000,000 feet of car material and 
construction stuff and expects to place this business 
shortly. Some of the line yards have contracted for 
stuff for which they can anticipate wants. 

Nearly all of the manufacturers plan to close for the 
winter season and not load up with future deliveries at 
present low prices. A number of large plants are closed. 
There seems to be no over supply of logs, in fact, there 
is a shortage of strictly No. 1 logs, which will necessitate 
higher prices for merchantable cargoes than has obtained 
within the last three months. 

California business shows some signs of activity, al- 
though the market has been deplorably weak and only 
snaps have been picked up. Local conditions remain 
about the same. It is generally expected that after the 
election excitement has died down, settling the issues of 
the day, business will pick up. 

T. E. Ripley, vice president of the Wheeler-Osgood 
Company, who went to Washington, D. C., as a member 
of Tacoma’s census protest committee, is stopping en 
route home to look after various matters of business. 
That Mr. Ripley and his two associates did good work 
when they reached the capital is evidenced by the fact 
that the census bureau officials are already engaged in 
recounting the population of Tacoma. 

L. L. Doud, of the Defiance Lumber Company, has been 
named by the Commercial Club as one.of its three dele- 
gates to the Pacific Coast Congress called for November 
17-19 in San Francisco. The congress is being arranged 
by the Merchants’ Marine League and other California 
commercial bodies to express the sentiment of Pacific 
coast interests regarding naval defense on this coast. 

H. R. Jackson is now sales manager for the Union 
Lumber Company, with headquarters at the company’s 
general offices in the Bankers’ Trust building. The com- 
pany’s new electric power saw mill at Union Mills, on 
the Northern Pacific, which started up a few months ago, 
continues to run satisfactorily and officials of the com- 
pany are well pleased with the success of the venture. 
The company also has started its new shingle mill, which 
is also operated entirely by electricity and has five up- 
rights and a hand machine. The company finds the 
market much the same as reported by other mills, dull, 
with signs of awakening and increased inquiries. 

The Tacoma Mill Company last week sold to the city 
a tract of fifty-seven and one-half acres near McMillan 
for $7,500. It will be used by the city as a reservoir for 
the new water supply system. 

At 3 special bond election a week ago Saturday Tacoma 
voted $948,000 in bonds for a municipal dock and two 
bridges. The bridges are of especial importance to the 
various saw mills, machine plants and other industries on 
the tidelands. There is $475,000 provided for a bridge 
across the city channel at Eleventh street, leading to the 
St. Paul & Tacoma and Wheeler-Osgood plants and scores 
of neighboring industries, and $68,000 for a bridge 
across the Puyallup river which will open up a large sec- 
tion now almost cut off. The present Eleventh street 
structure is old and a source of much worry and delay 
to the heavy traffic from the saw mills. The new struc- 
ture will make it possible to get direct street car service 
from the business district to these mills. . 

The Young & Johnson Lumber Company has its sw 
and shingle mills at Kapowsin running. A. C. Young, 
of the A. C. Young Lumber Company, who is at ‘he 
head of the Young & Johnson company, says he loses less 
money by keeping the plants in operation. The lumber 
market, Mr. Young states, has shown noticeable improve 
ment, especially in the last week, although prices bave 
not changed and are deplorably low. With elections out 
of the way, however, he expects to see continued revival 
and better prices. Shingles, Mr. Young states, seem to 
hold about where they have been for several weeks, com- 
manding about $1.50 at the mills, with occasional spurts 
in prices, only to drop back again. . 

Cargo shipments of lumber from Tacoma in October, 
foreign and coastwise, totaled 16,269,984 feet, according 
to the report of the harbor master. This is an increase 0 
7,877,706 feet over September. Foreign shipments - 
October were 9,222,275 feet as compared to 4,542,854 fee 
in September, and October coastwise shipments were 
7,197,619 feet as compared to 3,949,334 feet in yr’ 
ber. The coastwise shipments included a cargo of 1," 65 
000 feet to Honolulu. October’s largest cargo was 3,1 P . 
000 feet taken by the British steamer Netherlee = 
Australia. One sailing vessel took 1,347,237 feet 
Hamburg, another vessel 1,045,326 feet to Tocapilla a 
the balance of the foreign shipments went to Austr 
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the west coast and the orient. Tacoma cargo shipments 
for October, 1909, were. 13,678,916 feet. 





CANCELING JOINT RATE. 


The mill owners along the Tacoma Eastern, now a 
branch of the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound rail- 
way, resent the announcement made by the Northern 
Pacific that after November 28 it will not give the 
terminal rate to eastern points on lumber shipped from 
points on the Tacoma Eastern. Before the Tacoma 
Eastern was bought by the Milwaukee it had made a 
rate agreement with the Northern Pacific whereby ship- 
pers on the Tacoma Eastern had the same rate to 40-cent 
rate territory and beyond that shippers were allowed on 
the Northern Pacific in western Washington. 

The withdrawal of this traffic arrangement with the 
Tacoma Eastern by the Northern Pacific will mean that 
Tacoma Eastern shippers hereafter will have to pay a 
local rate of from 4 to 6 cents on all eastern shipments, 
and in fact on all shipments off the Tacoma Eastern 
line itself. It is likely that the matter will be taken up 
at the next meeting of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and through the association a 
protest made to the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
the ground that the lumber industry on this road, repre- 
sented by about thirty saw and shingle mills, was built 
up by the through rate arrangement and that the with- 
drawal of the joint traffic agreement by the Northern 
Pacific practically will put these mills out of business. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


Improvement in General Lumber Conditions—Timbers 
Weak—School Fund Swelled by Sales of Public Tim- 
ber—Porch Columns from Staves. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., Nov. 12.—The general condition of 
the lumber business has improved considerably in the 
last two weeks and many of the mills that had planned 
to shut down probably will continue to run. While a 
number of the plants of this section of the state have 
been closed for some time and doubtless will stay closed 
until after the first of the year, it is hardly probable 
that any others will close. Timber orders are not 
strong, but considerable business is offering at prices 
that will show a profit. 

The sale of timber in the Rainier forest reserve the 
last year has added materially to the available school 
fund of this county, as a certain percentage of those 
sales are immediately placed in the hands of the school 
officials. 

The industry of making stave porch columns is des- 
tined to grow to large proportions apparently, as many 
concerns are taking an active interest in it. A lathe 
has been designed especially for this work, and as the 
stock used is 2-inch material—a class that has always 
heen somewhat a drug—it is believed the industry will 
be a great benefit to the mills. 

The Syverson Lumber & Shingle Company, of Mon- 
tesano, whose plant was completed only a few days 
ago, has suffered a loss of several thousand dollars by 
the burning of its dry kilns. This will be a particularly 
hard blow to the company, as it was just starting up. 





IN THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


ABERDEEN AND HoquiaM, WASH., Nov. 12.—The price 
question seems to be the most serious matter of consid- 
eration, as demand is fair and local trade very good. 

W. R. Macfarlane, many years manager of the Western 
Lumber Company, Aberdeen, which operates one of the 
largest saw mills on Grays harbor, has accepted the posi- 
tion as manager of the Insular Lumber Company, of 
Manila, P. I, The Insular company is a New York con- 
cern and is engaged in the manufacture of mahogany 
and other hardwoods of the Philippines. 

The S. E. Slade Lumber Company is assembling an 
order for 3,000,000 feet of lumber for Sydney and New- 
castle, Australia, to go forward about November 15. 

George H. Emerson, of the Northwestern Lumber Com- 
pany, left Monday for Seattle, en route for Alameda, 
Cal., to attend the wedding of his son to Miss Soule, 
November 22. 

Bids for 519,000 feet of fir and cedar lumber were 
called for during the week by David C. Clint, purchasing 
agent of the United States Reclamation Service, at North 
Yakima. The bulk of the order consists of No. 1 rough 
common plank, The largest item is for 230,000 feet of 
2x12, 6 to 24 plank. The specifications state that either 
fir or cedar will be considered, but that cedar is pre- 
ferred. A portion of the order consists of select common 
cedar flume stock. 

Aberdeen, Hoquiam and Cosmopolis have been trying 
to get their commercial bodies together to formulate 
a plan for the uniting of the three cities into one large 
center by 1915, the time set for opening the Panama 
canal. This opening will mean much for Coast cities 
and Grays harbor in particular will benefit, as its 


lumber forms one of the great shipping products of 
the country. 


_—Teeaeae 
DAY OF CELEBRATION. 


: BELLINGHAM, Wasu., Nov. 10.—Today was one of 
celebration in Bellingham, in which lumbermen took a 
— part. The cornerstone of the $70,000 armory 
Herr the 106th coast artillery corps, naval reserves, was 
aid with appropriate ceremony, and the golden spike 
was driven marking the beginning of work on the new 
Sherarban railway, connecting Bellingham with the 
C agit valley. George A. Cooper, of the Hazel Lumber 
ine this city, was chairman of the committee that 
a $400,000 some time ago among citizens for stock 
M € interurban railroad, and at today’s proceedings 
". Cooper took a leading part. 


In the evening a big banquet was held at the Byron 
hotel at which J. H. Bloedell, manager of the Larson 
Lumber Company, this city, acted as toastmaster. Mr. 
Bloedell is president of the Bellingham Chamber of 
Commerce and the banquet was held under its auspices. 
Among the speakers was J. J. Donnovan, vice president 
of the Larson company. Regardless of the condition of 
the lumber and shingle trade, Bellingham is forging 
ahead, and the new interurban line, connecting with 
Burlington, Mount Vernon and Sedro Woolley, will bring 
a rich territory in direct communication with Belling- 
ham, a region in which there are many saw and shingle 
mills and excellent agricultural land. 





LUMBERMAN NOTED HUNTER. 


Charles W. Lea, president and manager of the Hewitt- 
Lea Lumber Company, Seattle, is gaining considerable 
fame as a hunter of big game. His last hunting trip 
was in the Cariboo district of British Columbia, from 
which he returned Tuesday of last week, laden with game 
and trophies, among them a very large moose. To reach 
the Cariboo district Mr. Lea rode 280 miles by stage 
and pack horses and seventy-five miles in a canoe. He 
spent fourteen days in the woods, during which time he 
was accompanied only by a guide and a cook. Mr. Lea 
was the first hunter in two years to invade that par- 
ticular district, and he says that it abounds in game 
of all kinds. 





OPENS PACIFIC COAST OFFICE. 

The extensive demands in the Pacific West for the 
products of the Pawling & Harnischfeger Company, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., have made necessary the opening of a 
branch office to enable that company to serve its patrons 
in that section in the manner it desires. The office, 
which has been opened in the Washington building, Port- 
land, Ore., will be in charge of R. K. Morse, who has 
been for a number of years a member of the company’s 
engineering staff at the home office. Mr. Morse is not 
only thoroughly qualified to take up engineering prob- 
lems but will act as his company’s sales representative, 
handling its complete line of cranes, hoists and lumber 
handling apparatus, which has found great favor among 
the lumber trade. 


REMOVES GENERAL LUMBER OFFICES. 


The Crab Creek Lumber Company, operating retail 
yards, announces the removal of its general offices from 
Seattle to North Yakima, Wash. The company expected 
to be completely settled in its offices at the latter place 
November 16. 
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IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 











Mill Closes After Long and Steady Run—Cutting Con- 
tract Awarded—Banquet in Honor of the Queen 
of the Apple Show. 

SPOKANE, WaSH., Nov. 12.—The Fidelity Lumber Com- 
pany has closed its saw mill near Newport for the sea- 
son, after running without interruption since February 1. 
The planing mill force will be increased. The work of 
overhauling the mill is under way and it is expected to 
have it in readiness about the middle of February, 1911, 
when a double shift will be put on for a long run. 
Meanwhile, it is intended to do a lot of construction 
work, including a railway spur half a mile long and a 
bridge 225 feet across a slough. A pile driver is extend- 
ing the storage boom. The company has a camp on West 
branch in the Kaniksu National forest, and another 
between Davis and Kalispel lakes. At the latter place 
efforts are being made to save 8,000,000 feet of white 
pine burned last summer. The logs will be hauled from 
Kalispel lake. 

The Peshastin Lumber Company has awarded a con- 
tract to J. C. Booth, of Peshastin, for 3,000,000 feet of 
timber. A dry kiln, 22 by 66 feet, will be in operation 
soon. The mill, which has a capacity of 30,000 feet a 
day, and a box mill with a capacity of 2,000 boxes a 
day, will be increased in capacity for the coming year 
The company shipped more than 50,000 apple boxes to 
points in central Washington this year and expects the 
output in 1911 will be 100,000. 

Frank L. Parkyn, owner of the Golden Rule Mill, near 
Winchester, Ida., reports that he cut 1,200,000 feet dur- 
ing the season and of this twenty-four cars of lumber 
was consigned to Chicago markets. He expects to cut 
2,000,000 feet next year. The flume for delivery stock 
to the railroad will handle 300,000 feet of lumber and 
500 cords of wood next month. It saves a haul of seven 
miles. 

E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, president of the Phoenix 
Lumber Company and vice president and chairman of the 
board of trustees of the National Apple Show, Incor- 
porated, and Mrs. Van Dissel entertained at a banquet 
in the Hall of the Doges the evening of November 12, 
in honor of Miss Mary Idell Ide, of Colville, queen of 
the third apple show in Spokane, November 14 to 19. 

The Enterprise Lumber Company’s mill at Godfrey, 
north of Marcus, destroyed by fire ten days ago, will be 
rebuilt. 

H. M. Strathren, of Post Falls, Ida., head of the Post 
Falls Lumber Company, in Spokane this week on busi- 
ness, reported that his mill has closed for the winter. 
The market, he says, is far from good and indications 
do not appear favorable for better conditions in the near 
future. 

The Talmage-Sawyer Lumber Company, Joliet, Mont., 
and A. E. Kamps, of the A. E. Kamps Lumber Com- 











Jerome H. Sheip 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 


All kinds of Hardwoods, Poplar, Oak, plain 
and quartered; Beech, Maple, Cherry, etc. 


We manufacture and contract for entire cut of mills 
and ship by our own inspectors High Grade Stock. 


Land Title Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ine White Pine Hardwoods § 

Cypress _ Bill Timber § 

Ask for prices on your needs for any kind of lumber 
OUR MOTTO: 


“Prompt shipment and highest grades 
at competitive mill prices” 


THOS. E. COALE LUMBER CO. 


Franklin Bank Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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pruce Yellow P 
Hemlock Sap Pine 














We Want to Sell 
2 to 3 Cars 8-4 


No. 1 Common Chestnut Bone Dry. 
Good Lengths and Widths. 
SPECIAL PRICE. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Yellow Pine 


Flooring and Bill Stuff 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE AND CYPRESS 


ELI B. HALLOWELL & CO. 


Harrison Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Monarch Lumber 
Company 


POPLAR 


(Plain and Quartered) 5-8 to 16-4 


Cottonwood and Bass. 


OAK 


White and Red, Plain and Quartered. 


Ash, Elm, 
Hickory, Gum, 


Birch, Beech, 
Maple, Cherry, 
Walnut, Butternut, 
Chestnut, Sycamore, 
Spruce and Hemlock. 


NS oy, 


15th and Market Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LARGE QUANTITIES :— 


1x 12" No. 2 Hemlock 
DAVIS, W. VA. MILL 


ASHTOLA, PA. MILL 


fr. V. Babcock & Company 


PITTSBURG, PA.,U.S. A. 
We have at our TELLICO PLAINS, TENN. MILL 


4-4", 5-4", §-4"& 8-4 Sound Wormy Chestnut 


6,800! 4-4 ist and 2nd Curley Birch 
3,000' 5-4 ist and 2nd Curley Birch 
2,400! 6-4 Ist and 2nd Curley Birch 
8,400! 5-4 Ist and 2nd Plain Red Birch 
31,000' 5-4 No. 1 Com. Plain Red Birch 


15,000' 8-4 No. 1 Com. Hard and Soft Maple 
12,000' 8-4 No. 1 Common Hard Maple 


ALL BAND SAWED AND DRY. 





| Pianing Mill Facilities at All Our Mills—Ask for Stock List. , 








- 
Now Let's 
Talk Facts 


car load lots. 


Tell us how you are fixed on flooring. and 
we’ll name you some interesting prices on 


Michigan 
Maple Flooring 


We have well assorted stocks and can ship 
at a moment’s notice 13-16—1 1-16, 


Wire, Write or ’Phone Us. 








noe 


a Ne Ay I Ss 


| armers Bank Bidg., 


Bemis & Vosburgh, 


PITTSBURG. PA. J 
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: They will agree 
; that your yard is the best 
place to purchase lumber 


if you secure a stock of 
our choice 


SPRUCE 








White Pine,Hemlock, Yellow Pine, Poplar 
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and Hardwoods, Lath and Dimension. 








3 Manufacturers and wholesalers, 


P 





We give all orders careful attention and can ship promptly. 


5 The McDonald Lumber Co. 


ITTSBURG. PA. 
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L. T. Morlan, W. R. Ricks, 


C. L. Hughes. 


Morlan - Ricks -Hughes Co. 


MANUFACTURERS and WHOLESALERS 


OAK, CHESTNUT, HEMLOCK, POPLAR, 





WHITE AND YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS. 











Bill Oak a specialty. 
Morlan Mfg Co. PITTSBURG, PA. Fort Pitt Lbr. Co. 














W. E. TERHUNE LUMBERCO. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Will appreciate your 
FVale! 





stock ists 


ahd) goat bakelar 





MEAD & SPEER C 





PITTSBURGH, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Pine and Hardwood Lumber 
Specialties: Poplar, Oak & Chestnut. Mills at Jennings, W.Va. 





pany, Froid, Mont., have been added to the list of mem- 
-bers of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 

The Goodriech-Call Lumber Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., has opened a retail yard at Savage, Mont. 

Judge A, L. Flewelling, of the Milwaukee Land Com- 
pany, one of the largest timber operators in the Idaho 
panhandle, left this week for Chicago. 

Work on the mill of the Milwaukee Lumber Company 
at St. Maries, [da., is progressing rapidly. The machinery 
is on the ground and the company expects to have a try- 
out in December, although it is not expected that much 
sawing will be done until next spring. Several miles of 
logging railroad have been completed and two miles will 
be completed this winter. The company has readjusted 
its contracts with the government and will log only 
burned over timber this winter, beginning at once and 
continuing as long as the weather will permit. The mill 
consists of two bands and a resaw, and the building is 
ot steel and concrete. 

Speaking of the effect of forest fires upon the coming 
log crop, H. L. Soare, manager of the Hope Lumber 
Manufacturing Company, Hope, Ida., states that output 
will be about the same for 1910-1l as for 1909-10, and 
he does not believe that the loss by fire will have any 
effect on the market whatever. He does believe, how- 
ever, that the fact that it was known that there would 
be a large amount of burned timber put in this season 
and next has had its effect, together with other causes, 
to unsettle the market, and make lumber buyers gener- 
ally doubt that the bottom prices had been reached at a 
time when such was probably the fact. This has caused 
a delay of purchases which otherwise would have been 
made. While the loss by fire to the country has been 
great he does not think that any single operator has had 
a loss that could be considered serious in proportion to 
his holdings. 





EFFECT OF FOREST FIRES ON LUMBER 
CONDITIONS. 


IKALISPELL, Mont., Nov. 12.—Regarding the effect of 
last summer’s forest fires on lumber conditions, Harry 
G. Miller, president of the Kalispell Lumber Company, 
says: 

The injured timber in this district was mostly in remote 
and inaccessible parts and mainly in the forest reserves. 
Private holdings have not been injured seriously. ‘The hold- 
ings which Montana and the national government control 
have been consideraby injured in the Stillwater and White- 
fish river territories, principally at the headwaters, but | 
do not think that the amount they want to throw on the 
market will exceed 50,000,000 feet. They have shown a dis- 
position to offer this at very low rates but I have not heard 
of any transactions and am inclined to think that lumber- 
men are not anxious to take the government timber. 

The depression in the lumber market arising from the 
manufacture of burnt timber will not be felt seriously so far 
as the Kalispell district is concerned. If this depression 
becomes serious next year on account of the sawing of burnt 
timber it will arise entirely in the districts west of Mon- 
tana, in my judgment. A feature of the situation is re- 
flected by a recent report of stocks on hand, issued by the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. The lowest 
priced articles on the market are dimension and low grade 
boards. ‘These scem to be the items on which prices are 
being cut. 

A canvass that included twenty-seven mills in western 
pine territory having an annual production of 350,000,000 
feet showed that the total stock of dimension, Nos. 3 and 4 
boards, was 116,000,000 feet in the aggregate, or one-third 
of the total stock produced. This is much less than the 
normal proportion of this class of stock to the whole. It 
indicates an actual shortage as compared with normal stocks 
of these items and that there is no justification whatever for 
cutting prices on these items. For that reason I am in- 
clined to think that in the near future a reversal of market 
conditions may ensue and that dimension and low grade 
boards, which are absolutely staple goods, will advance in 
price. If this should come about it will have the effect of 
stiffening the whole situation. I would not undertake to 
prophesy that this actually will occur, but it is my judgment 
that it may reasonably be expected to happen, on account of 
the conditions I have described. 
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CHARPIT PROCESS SUCCEEDS. 

Prof. H. W. Sparks, who has been experimenting for 
more than a year, claims to have solved the problem of 
logged-off lands by the charpit process of eradicating 
stumps. Heretofore Professor Sparks has experimented 
only in clay soil, and the result of his new process in 
sandy soil has not been determined until within the 
last two weeks, when from tests tried in the sandy soil 
on the University of Washington campus it was found 
to be a success in any soil. With the new process 
logged-off land can be cleared at $20 an acre in from 
two to three weeks. In Professor Sparks’ demonstra- 
tions an excavation was first made around the stump, 
this being filled with cinders, covered with gravel or 
cracked rock on which was smeared fuel oil or coal tar, 
all of which was covered with kindling and lighted; 
the whole then being covered with clay in such a man- 
ner as not to allow the heat to escape. In some of his 
experiments Professor Sparks has destroyed stumps in 
four days sufficiently deep for the use of the plow, and 
it has been proved that the soil is improved where 
the charpit process has been used. 
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JOINT CONFERENCE. 


New Orweans, La., Nov. 14.—A joint conference of 
the Southeastern Freight Association and the South- 
eastern Mississippi Valley Freight Association was 
opened today at the St. Charles hotel and is attended 
also by representatives of the Southern Freight Associa- 
tion. Simultaneously will be held the meeting of the 
Southwestern Tariff Committee. About 150 railroad of- 
ficials are present in all and it is said that the meet- 
ing will be one of great importance. One of the mat- 
ters considered is the draft of a petition or memorial to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, dealing with the 
commission ’s ruling on the long and short haul clause of 
the new rate law, which is said to be unsatisfactory 
to the railroads. The conference will probably continue 
through the week. 
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ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


Material Increase in Business Volume Not Expected 
Before Spring—Poor Demand for Shingles—Public 
Dock Bond Issue Authorized. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 12.—The Continental Lumber 
Company has established offices on the fifth floor of the 
new Railway Exchange building, this city, and is in 
the field for business. The company represents the 
Pacific Lumber Agency, which handles the output of 
twenty-two mills on Grays and Willapa harbors, and 
will buy also from mills in this district. A.C. Hamphill, 


formerly in the lumber business in Seattle, is manager . 


of the company. R. F. Lytle, president of the Pacific 
Lumber Agency, is vice president of the Continental 
company and has located permanently in Portland, al 
though he divides his time between this city and the 
head office of the agency in Aberdeen. Mr. Lytle is also 
manager of the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Company 
EK. A. Christensen, of Sudden & Christensen, San Fran 
cisco, is president of the Continental company, with 
headquarters in San Francisco. My. Lytle reports busi- 
ness a little slow but finds indications of improvement, 
although he says he does not expect material inerease in 
volume during the winter. 

The Rainier Lumber & Shingle Company, with mill 
at Rainier and offices in the Board of Trade building, 
this city, is running its saw mill steadily and shipping 
by rail and water. The shingle mill of the Allen Shingle 
Company, across the Columbia river from Rainier, is 
running steadily, but as the demand for shingles is not 
good no effort is made to crowd operations. The lumber 
mill has been extensively overhauled and enlarged and 
cuts 76000 feet a day. 

C. E. Dant, of Dant & Russell, wholesale lumber deal 
ers, offices in the Chamber of Commerce building, this 
city, reports considerable volume of business to California. 
The firm is loading the sailing schooner Mabel Gale, 
the steam schooners Shasta and Washington and the sail 
ing schooner Fearless and the steam schooner Shasta is 
under charter to receive cargo for California. 

J. E. Wheeler, of the Wheeler Timber Company, has 
returned from an inspection of the holdings of the 
company in Mendocino county, California. He was ac 
companied by his brother, W. M. Wheeler, of Buffalo, 
mn. x. 


R. M. Cross, manager of the Wendling Lumber Com 
pany, this city, returned from a trip to Seattle this 
week, and S. R. Bodine, the company’s sales representa 
tive, left for Puget Sound cities to do buying. Mr 
Cross says there is some truth in the report that in 
quiries are more numerous, which will mean an increase 
in business. 

L. B. Conroy, manager of the Wells & Laber Lumbe1 
Company, with saw mill three miles from Rainier and 
offices in this city, reports that the mill is running 
steadily and that the company is shipping its product 
by rail and water. It has just completed an extension 
of its logging railroad and has added a locomotive. The 
road is standard gage and about two and a half miles 
in length. The company shipped two cargoes to Cali 
fornia a few days ago. It is getting out a large lot of 
railroad ties for shipment south. The logging camp 
will be operated all winter if weather permits. H. W. 
Wells is president of the company and J. B. Laber is 
secretary and treasurer. 

In the election Tuesday of this week Portland was 
authorized to issue bonds to the amount of $2,500,000 
with which to purchase ground and build publie docks. 
This matter is considered of the utmost importance by 
the majority of the people, as the port wants to prepare 
for increased shipping that will follow the completion 
and opening of the Panama canal. It was feared that 
the railroad companies and other private interests would 
secure such a hold on the situation that it might be made 
difficult for independent steamers to secure dispatch from 
this port. 

E. D. Kingsley, manager of the West Oregon Lumber 
Company, with new mills at Linnton, reports that the 
company is running its planing mill and dry kiln avd 
the logging camp at Clatskanie. 

The Clark & Wilson mill at Linnton probably wil! 
close for a few weeks for a general overhauling. ‘lis 
mill has done a big foreign business. 

The Norwegian steamer Hir sailed this week tor 
Australia with about 3,000,000 feet of fir lumber under 
charter to the American Trading Company. The carge 
was furnished by the Portland Lumber Company and 
the North Pacific Lumber Company. The Japanese 
steamer Tamon Maru No. 6 sailed for Shanghai during 
the week with over 2,000,000 feet of fir, the larger por 
tion of which was furnished by the Clark & Wilson 
Lumber Company. 

The British ship Leyland Bros., which left June 20 for 
Delagoa Bay, South .Africa, encountered a storm off 
Lorenzo Marquez, and was forced to jettison most of 
the deckload. The vessel cleared with 1,987,509 feet 0! 
fir dispatched by the L. P. Lee Lumber Company. — 

The West Side Lumber & Shingle Company will fur 
nish some of the high grade lumber to be shipped te 
Germany on the German ship Omega. The Portland 
Lumber Company and the North Pacific Lumber Company 
will furnish the balance of the cargo. The most valuable 
portion of the cargo will be used for decking the largest 
transatlantic liner ever placed on the ways and which 
is now building in Hamburg. 

The saw mill and factory of the Seaside Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, Seaside, was closed Thursday 
of this week because the men left work, giving 9° ® 
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reason their failure to. collect the two months’ back 
pay due them. This concern has had a hard time for 
several years, having changed the management several 
times. For many years the factory was operated under 
contract for eastern sash and door wholesalers. This 
deal was given up two or three years ago and since then 
W. S. Henninger, president of the company, has been 
operating it and selling direct. Mr. Henninger also is 
president of the Bank of Seaside, which was closed a 
few days ago following the suicide of his brother, Edward 
ITeaninger, the cashier of the bank, who it is said com- 
mitted suicide because of extensive loans to the lumber 
company. 

The George B. Weatherby Company, offices in the 
Henry building, this city, reports a fair business, con- 
sidering the general condition of trade. Mr. Weatherby 
formerly was in the lumber business at Detroit, Mich., 
and has an extensive acquaintance with the lumber trade 
in that state and in the middle West. 





NEW EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY LAW IN OREGON. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Noy. 11.—This week has been a busy 
one in Portland because of the state election and the 
topic of conversation has been mostly polities and the 
outcome of the election. The loggers particularly were 
interested in the employers’ liability bill proposing the 
creation of a commission to draft laws to be acted upon 
by the coming legislature, but this measure failed to 
pass, another bill, fathered by the labor interests, getting 
the support of the majority. The new law is looked upon 
us unfavorable to employers in that it eliminates the 
defense of contributory negligence. 

On the other hand, some of the papers in commenting 
ou the law express the opinion that it will work no hard 
ship on employers. 

The new law will remove some of the defenses upon 
which employers heretofore have 1elied, but ultimately 
the justness of the law will rest upon the fairness of the 
juries. 

While contributory negligence is removed as a defense 
it may be considered by the jury in determining the dam 
ages in cases where the employer is found responsible. 
Under the old law an employee was absolutely prevented 
from recovering if his own earelessness contributed to the 
injury in the slightest degree. 

Negligence of a fellow servant as a defense is done 
away with in all cases where it is shown that the em- 
ployer, by using ordinary care, could have learned of any 
defects in the materials, plant or machinery. This de 
fense is also removed in cases where the aecident resulted 
from the negligence of any person in charge of the work 
or directing the work on which the injured was engaged, 
or Where the injury resulted from acts of a fellow servant 
in compliance with rules or instructions issued by the 
employer. However, where the injury results from a 
fellow servant’s acts in disobedience to the rules or 

nstructions this defense is admissibie. 

The new law makes it the duty of the employer to have 
machinery and materials of all kinds inspected and made 
sate. The employer who fails to do this is made subject 
'o fine and imprisonment. This is done to require rea 
sonable precaution by employers in all classes of work, 
aud the man who does not do so is made responsible for 
lis neglect. This provision, of course, adds expense to 
the contraeter, but inasmuch as this can be taken into 
cousideration when making estimates it will in the end 
he borne by the community. 

lhe new law also removes the $7,500 limit upon the 
sin Which may be recovered in ease of injury, but if 
the employee is killed the widow or children may receive 
ot more than $7,500 for the loss of the breadwinner. 

it seems probable that the new law will not prove as 

mental to employers’ interests as some fear and on 
* whole the law seems to be entirely equitable. 

'n view of the facet that in Illinois and Pennsylvania 
sinvar laws are in operation with apparently satisfactory 
results it does not appear that the objections are justified. 


t} 
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Retail Trade Dull but Wholesale Situation Presents 
Encouraging Features—India Basin Bond Issue Car- 
‘ied—Fir Lumber Situation. 


FRANCISCO, Nov. 12.—The wholesale lumber situa 


‘lon still presents encouraging features, notwithstanding 
the lack of general improvement in local retail market 
‘onditions, The advancing tendency in coasting freights 
* causing considerable comment in domestic cargo busi- 
less. Searcity of redwood ‘boards is, however, the most 
prominent feature of the local market, with a very 
sharp (lemand for merehantable and No. 2 redwood in all 
oo : y he principal reason for this state of affairs is 
‘at big orders for sawn redwood railroad ties have been 
placed with all of the big California mills. These plants 
“ee pow concentrating all possible energies on ties, which 
of ease the effect of greatly reducing the percentage 
This re en redwood lumber that they can turn out. 
ante n = is expected to continue four or five 
iaraants ailroad demand for ties is from Mexico, the 

; coast of South America and the Hawaiian islands. 
Fin reer last Tuesday the amendment to the 
shectinn ar cae the issuing of bonds for the eon- 
iat cn 0 — India basin earried. This means that 
lethioew wheres of additional water frontage suitable for 
en naa and yards will be created in the form 
nit ane -locked harbor. 

"he fir lumber situation may be summed up about as 


follows: Export cargo—Fir lumber is being sold freely 
at $12 base, which is $3 off the list. Some of the smaller 
mills have indieated 50 cents less on desirable specifica- 
tions. Domestic cargo—Sales are being made at $11.50 
base, delivered at San Francisco and $12 south. On very 
dlesirable specifications offers have been received by 
buyers at the straight price of $12 San Francisco and 
$12.50 south. Random cargoes are being sold at the 
straight price of $10.50 to $11, San Francisco, but very 
little random is arriving and practically none at southern 
California ports. Despite the advance in freights the 
delivered price for lumber has not advanced. Retail— 
In San Francisco and Oakland the retail fir market is 
in a very demoralized condition, the yards selling at 
about cost, and in many cases a little below cost. Stocks 
are about normal in most of the yards. 

After several years of planning and delays Oakland 
will provide modern harbor, wharf and warehouse im- 
provements, which will facilitate the lumber trade. 

Melville Dollar, of the Dollar Steamship Company, has 
returned from Scotland, where he contracted for the con- 
struction of a steel steamer which will be added to the 
company’s Pacifie fleet of freight carriers. The export 
lumber trade is made a prominent feature by this concery. 

The Java & Asiatic Steamship Company’s steamer 
Riverdale recently arrived from Chin Wan Tao, via 
Hakodate, with a consignment of 19,000 Japanese oak 
logs. 

The Pacific Lumber Company has chartered the Amer- 
ican schooner Balboa to carry redwood ties from Hum- 
holdt bay to Mollendo, Peru. 

McKay & Co. have bought a 9-foot band saw from the 
Allis-Chalmers Company, which will be installed next 
month in the Oecidental mill at Eureka. This is one of 
the oldest redwood mills in Humboldt county. 

It is understood that the MeCloud River Lumber Com- 
pany is in the market fer a low pressure turbine genera 
tor for its big white pine mills at McCloud. 

Karle S. Hicks, of the Hicks-Hauptman Lumber Com- 
pany, reports a steady volume of business at prevailing 
low prices. The Federal Mill Company and the Donovan 
Lumber Company are still operating their plants on 
Grays harbor at the normal rate of production. There 
is a fair amount of business with the interior of Cali- 
fornia and Arizona. : 

C. A. Thayer, sales manager for the E. K. Wood Lum- 
her Company, says that California business is only fair 
for this time of the year. The fir mills of this concern 
at Aberdeen are operating steadily. 

The Pacific Lumber Company is running its two big 
redwood mills at Scotia at a total output of 500,000-feet 
a day and has orders for foreign shipments of rough 
clear as far ahead as next July. The loggers are well 
ahead with their work for the winter, as ahout 30,000,000 
feet of logs are in the pond. 

One of the largest lumber deals consummated in re- 
cent years was closed recently when articles of incor- 
poration were filed by the San Joaquin Lumber Com- 
pany, which has taken over all of the holdings of the 
Gardner Lumber Company, which has been conducting a 
large business throughout the interior of the state. The 
capital stock, which is fully paid up, is placed at 
$100,000. The three directors named in the articles are 
Robert Inglis, Newton Rutherford and C. lL. Neumiller, 
of Stockton. 

Oroville advices say that a two-thirds interest in the 
Ophir planing mill has been bought by I. W. Leslie and 
M. A. Redding, of Berkeley. The remaining third 
interest in the mill is retained by Mr. Blanchard. Leslie 
has been for some time in the employ of the Butte 
County Pine & Hardwood Compauy, which has a mill 
and large timber holdings near Woodleaf, and has been 
in charge of the Oroville offices. 

Offshore shipments of lumber from the San Francisco 
customs district during October were as follows: To 
England, 80,000 feet; Lreland, 48,000 feet; Guatemala, 
1,000 feet; Panama, 275,000 feet; Salvador, 9,000 feet; 
Mexico, 86,000 feet; Peru, 800,000 feet; Australia and 
Tasmania, 1,139,000 feet; New Zealand, 26,000 feet: 
French Oceanica, 64,000 feet; Philippine islands, 67,000 
feet; Portuguese Africa, 30,000 feet; total, 2,625,000 
feet. Adding railroad ties, other wood products and 
dunnage for grain vessels brings the grand total to 
3,772,000 feet, as compared with 3,261,000 feet for the 
corresponding month of last year. 

T. S. Bullock, president of the Standard Lumber Com- 
pany, returned to Jamestown last ‘Thursday after spend- 
ing a few days at his San Francisco office. D. H. Stein 
metz, manager of the company’s big manufacturing plant 
at Sonora, returned home this week after motoring to the 
city. The round trip is about 360 miles. 

C. A. Smith, president of the C. A. Smith Lumber 
Manufacturing Company, left Bay Point last Thursday 
for Marshfield, Ore., in the steamer Nann Smith, after 
a fortnight spent in looking over his California interests. 
He was accompanied by A. Mareen, manager of the 
company’s plant on Coos bay. 

The residence of William Kaufman in Hillsboro, the 
fashionable San Mateo county suburb, has been acquired 
by William H. Talbot, of Pope & Talbot, for his bride. 

T. G. Atkinson, president of the Metropolitan Red- 
wood Lumber Company, who returned from the East 
last week, has gone to Metropolitan, Humboldt county, 
where the plant is in operation. 

Ralph D. Emerson, president of the Aloha Lumber 
Company, Hoquiam, Wash., was in this city recently. 

M. H. Grover, of the San Vicente Lumber Company, 
of Santa Cruz, was in the city a few days ago, aecom- 
panied by Mrs. Grover. ~ 

E. W. Elfendahl, of Lamoine; H. B. Muir, of Willits; 
F. A. Hihn, of Santa Cruz; H. L. Middleton, of Boulder 
Creek, and C. W. Penoyer, of Los Angeles, were among 
visitors this week. 
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[ We wish to move the following: ie 
BAY POPLAR 


We wish to move the following thoroughly dry stock, 
on sticks 12 months. 


BAY POPLAR 


17 M ft. 1x13 to 17” ist and 2nds 
190 M ft. 1x 6 to 12” ist and 2nds 

88 M ft. 1x 4 and wider, No. 1 Common 
465 M ft. 1x 4 and wider, log run 


SAP GUM 


53 M ft. 1x13 te 17 Ist and 2nds 
486 M ft: 1x 6 to 12 1st and 2nds 
325 M ft. 1x 4and wider, No. 1 Common 
420 M ft. ix 3 and wider, No, 2 Common 
300 M ft. 1x 3 and wider, No.3 Common 


Send us your inquiries and we will be glad to name you 
very attractive prices, 


| AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO.,"™320". | 





























YELLOW PINE 











Manufacturers of 


Lumber — Timber — Ties 


Let Us Quote You Prices 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURG, PA. 











( I. W. SEMANS T. B. PALMER ) 
Palmer & Semans Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


LUMBER 











SALES OFFICE: HOME OFFICE: 
Oliver Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. Uniontown, Pa. 
a 1. F. BALSLEY, Manager of Sales. J) 











REMEMBER 


We ship promptly any quantity of 
Yellow Pine Flooring, Ceiling, Siding ana Finish 
We specialize on B Rift Flooring of the highest grade 


Breitwicser & Witson Co., 


PITTSBURG, PA. 








Alleghany Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


WHITE and YELLOW PINE, HEMLOCK 
WEST VA. SPRUCE and HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURG, PA. 








Write for quotations. 








J. . Donges Lbr. Co. W. VA. SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS. 


NORTH CAROLINA AND 
VA. YELLOW PINE. 


Wholesale Lumber 
Office, 911 Oliver Building, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Send us your orders and inquiries. 
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| Have Your Secretary | 
| Write Today 1 


For a copy of our handsomely illustrated 
book descriptive of 


MEXICO, | 


A Foreign Land a Step Away | 


Maybe you would like to take a Winter 
Pleasure Journey to Our Neighboring 1 | 
Republic and, Incidentally, look over its | 
| timber resources. 
You can include Hot Springs, Ark., and San An- 1 | 
tonio, Tex., in the same trip — through 

service via these tourist centers 
































MISSOURI from St. Louis to Mexico City. 
poy C.L.STONE B.H.PAYNE 
Pass. Traffic Magr. Gen. Pass. Agent | 
MOUNTAIN ST. LOUIS 
eS " J 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 





John R. Gobey & Co. 


HEMLOCK 
YELLOW PINE 
POPLAR 


CYPRESS AND HARDWOOD 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 




















For Quick Shipment“ 2240.40, 





-Ls 8-4’ 1s and 2s Plain White Oak, one year dry 
-Ls 8-4’? No.1 Com. Plain White Oak, one year dry 
-Ls 4-4’’ No.1 Com. Chestnut, one year dry 

-Ls 4-4’? No.2 Com. Poplar, shipping dry 


Write Us For Hardwoods and Poplar. 


THE GENERAL LUMBER CO. 


Columbus, Ohio 





iW. L. Whitacre, Wholesale-Lumber 


YELLOW PINE, WHITE 
PINE, HARDWOODS. }; 


Office and Storage Yards, 
451 W. Broad St., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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C. J. Carter Lumber Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


cars 1x6 ”“—10 to 16’ No. 3 Rough or S28. 
cars 1x8 ”"—10 to 16’ No. 3 Rough or 82S. 

3} cars 1x10”—10 to 16’ No. 3 Rough or S2S. 
ears 1x12”—10 to 16’ No. 3 Rough or S28. 
—_ & wider—10 to 16’ No. 3 Rough or 


2 cars 1x4” & wider—18 & 20’ No. 3 Rough or 
S28. 


5 cars 2x4 ”“—i0 to 20’ No. 3 Rough or S & E. 
5 cars 2x6 ”“—10 to 20’ No. 3 Rough or S & BE. 
5 cars 2x8 ”“—10 to 20’ No. 3 Rough or S & E. 
25 cars 2x10” & 2x12”—10 to 20’ No. 3 Rough or 
S & E. 
All good Short Leaf Yellow Pine—Strictly 
up to grade. Can ship very promptly. 


C. J. Carter Lumber Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. ‘ 








LOUISIANA RED 


CYPRESS 


Byrne-Renfro Lumber Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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OH, WEEP NO WEEPS, 


By Douglas Malloch, “the lumberman poet”. Seventh 
edition. A poem to pass alomg. 25c., postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher. 
315 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO. 











Z. M. Hutchinson, treasurer of the Cloquet Box Com- 
pany, Cloquet, Mich., was a Chicago visitor last Thurs- 
ay. 

James Moloney, head of the Moloney Belting Company, 
of Chicago, left Monday for New York on a short 
business trip. 


R. T. Phillips, of the Diamond Lumber Company, 
Green Bay, Wis., was a caller on the lumber trade of 
Chicago last Wednesday. : 

John D. Attley, member of the firm of J. M. Attley & 
Co., Railway Exchange building, Chicago, is this week 
in northern Wisconsin looking up stock. 

A. M. Pinger, manager of the box department of the 
C, A. Smith Lumber Company, Minneapolis, Minn., was 
in Chicago last Wednesday on business for his concern. 


D. S. Watrous, who has charge of the Lansing 
Wheelbarrow Company’s operations, at Parkin, Ark., 
arrived in Chicago last Thursday on a short business 
trip. 

R. G. Maislein, who represents the George W. Jones 
Lumber Company, of Appleton, Wis., with headquarters 
in Milwaukee, was in Chicago this week conferring with 
A. H. Ruth. 


A. C. List, secretary of the George T. Mickle Lumber 
Company, Chamber of Commerce building, Chicago, is 
this week in Detroit and manufacturing points in Indiana 
on a selling trip. 

F. E. Van Alstine, the sawmillwright, of Marinette, 
Wis., passed through Chicago this week on his way home 
from New Hampshire by motor car—a distance of more 
than 1,200 miles. 

Ewing A. Walker, with the Missouri Lumber & Land 
Exchange Company, of Kansas City, Mo., called on the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Thursday while on a visit in 
the interest of his company. 


Melville E. Grey, consulting engineer and logging 
contractor, of Nashville, N. C., has been engaged by 
W. M. Camp, of Ocala, Fla, to do special work in con- 
nection with its Virginia and West Virginia holdings. 


Leonard Bronson, manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, with headquarters in the 
bisher building, Chicago, left Monday night for New 
Orleans to attend the meeting of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


M. F. Rittenhouse, head of the Rittenhouse & Embree 
Company, Thirty-fifth street and Center avenue, Chicago, 
left Monday night for the headquarters of the Arkansas 
Lumber Company, at Warren, Ark., in which concern he 
is largely interested. 


J. R. Welch, representative of Lee, Wilson & Co., 
of Memphis, Tenn., manufacturers of southern hard- 
woods, with mills at Wilson and Armorel, Ark., was a 
Chicago visitor this week and found time to pay his 
respects to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


George W. Jones, presiiient of the George W. Jones 
Lumber Company, of Appleton, Wis., was a caller at 
the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for a few min- 
utes this week. Mr. Jones was en route home after a 
visit to his southern interests at Nettleton and Forrest 
City, Ark. 

R. J. Lockwood, sales manager of the Memphis Hard- 
wood Flooring Company, of Memphis, Tenn., was in Chi- 
cago for a day or two this week and stated that business 
during the first six months of the year was very good. 
Mr. Lockwood was on his way to Iowa points and Omaha, 
Neb. 


C. H. Donaldson, of the Mason-Donaldson Lumber 
Company, of Rhinelander, Wis., spent Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday with William G. Commentz, Chicago man- 
ager, and Al Wilson, who cares for the eastern trade, 
going over conditions and mapping out a campaign for 
the next season. 


I. H. Fetty, general sales manager of the Central 
Coal & Coke Company, of Kansas City, Mo., was in 
Chicago this week in conference with Ransom Griffith 
and James Lane, of Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. Fetty 
stated that the volume of business was good but that 
prices were exceédingly low. 


Charles J. True, president of the True & True Com- 
pany, of Chicago, returned Wednesday morning after 
an absence of two weeks spent at the Virginia hot springs 
at Hot Springs, Va. Mr. True was accompanied by his 
wife and stayed at the famous Homestead hotel. He 
reports having had a very enjoyable though quiet time. 


L. K. Baker, president of the J. 8. Stearns Lumber 
Company, Odanah, Wis., was in Chicago several days 
this week. Mr. Baker stated that he was somewhat 
out of touch with conditions in the North as he had 
been traveling extensively lately. Demand for hard- 
woods, he said, was good, this being especially true of 
oak, which had been strong all the year. 


W. H. Shippen, of the Shippen Bros. Lumber Com- 
pany, Ellijay, Ga., has been in Chicago lately and, as 
usual, found occasion to pay this office a welcome and 
highly valued call. He complained of the sulphuric 
acid with which the Chicago air was unduly laden and 
regretted it could not be utilized for fertilizing pur- 
poses here, as they do it down south. 


W. E. Conroy, Michigan representative of the True 
& True Company, Blue Island and Lincoln street, Chi- 
cago, the big sash and.door manufacturer, with head- 
quarters in South Bend, Ind., was at the home office 
a day or two recently. Mr. Conroy is one of the veteran 


salesmen in the sash and door trade and reports that 
he has been having a nice business all during the year. 


Walter Brinton, superintendent of the Manganese 
steel department of the Taylor Iron & Steel Company’s 
plant at High Bridge, N. J., since 1895, has resigned 
and has accepted a position as consulting engineer for 
the Edgar Allen American Manganese Steel Company, 
who are manufacturing Manganese steel at Chicago 
Heights, Ill., and New Castle, Del. Mr. Brinton’s 
headquarters will be at the New Castle plant. 

The offices of the Thornton-Claney Lumber Company, 
2307 Elston avenue, Chicago, were visited by fire at 
10:30 Monday night and did considerable damage. This 
has necessitated the company moving its office force to 
the basement of its new building, which is now in course 
of erection. The loss was confined to the office furniture 
and stationery. The books and valuable papers of the 
concern were luckily locked in the safe. The fire was 
caused, it is thought, by an overheated furnace. 


T. A. Guillaudeu, jr., who formerly was manager of 
the sales department of Joshua Oldham & Sons’ New 
York Saw Works, with headquarters in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
severed his connection with that concern and will here- 
after become New York representative for the Amer- 
ican Woodworking Machinery Company, with headquar- 
ters at 90 West street, New York city. Mr. Guillaudeu 
is well known to the lumber trade and will be glad to 
have any of his old friends, when in New York, call on 
him. 

J. A. Smith, of Derby, England, was a visitor to the 
offices: of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN during the last 
week. Mr. Smith, although only 24 years of age, has had 
seven years’ experience in the mills and lumber yards 
of the old country. He stated that he might open up 
a yard in America if he thought that he could fit in with 
conditions obtaining in this country. With this end in 
view he will connect himself with some enterprising 
wholesale yard either in Chicago or in some city further 
west. 


H. A. Sellen, manager of the Morgan Sash & Door 
Company, Blue Island and Lincoln street, Chicago, 
returned last Monday after a week spent in Memphis, 
Tenn., and New Orleans, La. Mr. Sellen stated that 
he found conditions in Memphis greatly improved and 
everyone he met was imbued with a fighting spirit 
to make Memphis still greater. He said that business 
in that city was very good. In New Orleans, however, 
he found conditions were more quiet. 


Roblin & Alkire, the young wholesalers of Pacific 
coast, Inland Empire and southern lumber, with offices in 
Denver, -Colo., report that they are doing an excellent 
business. This firm represents the Dover Lumber Com- 
pany, of Dover, Ida.; the Rainier Lumber & Shingle 
Company, of Seattle, Wash.; the Covington Lumber 
Company, Incorporated, of Kent, Wash.; the San Vicente 
Lumber Company, of Santa Cruz, Cal., and the Somers 
Lumber Company, of Somers, Mont. F. W. Roblin has 
been a salesman of lumber in the West for the last 
five years. He is a college graduate, as is also his 
partner, who is a Yale man. Both are fraternity men 
and are said to be hustlers in every sense of the word. 


The W. F. Goltra Tie Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
announces its organization by sending out handsome en- 
graved notices apprising the public of its existence and 
soliciting patronage. ‘The company has offices in the 
Rockefeller building, Cleveland, Ohio, and W. F. Goltra 
is president, L. C. Mambourgh, vice president, and J. P. 
Gallagher, secretary and treasurer. Mr. Goltra, presi 
dent of the company, is a man of thorough training 
and much practical experience in this business, having 
been connected with the New York Central lines, west 
of Buffalo, for twenty-seven years and for the last three 
years was general tie agent. He resigned from ibis 
position to take up his new work and his many friends 
among railroad officials wish him success in his under- 
taking. The company will engage in a general ruail- 
road crosstie business and indications point to a most suc 
cessful career for it. 


C. W. George Everhart, president of the Challoner 
Company, Oshkosh, Wis., the old standard shingle ma- 
chinery building house, accompanied by Mrs, Everhart 
and their daughter, Miss Noryne M. Everhart,*were pres- 
ent at the celebration of the eighty-first birthday of 
Mr. Everhart’s father, S. B. Everhart, who is the 
vice president of the company and lives at Berlin, 
Mich. Mr. Everhart and the ladies paid the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN the compliment of a particularly pleasant 
and welcome call on their way home from Berlin, where 
they, of course, had enjoyed themselves. To those who 
know George Everhart personally, it perhaps is need- 
less to remark that his shrinking reticence is still 4 
predominating attribute and, it may be feared, a chronic 
one. This is what habitually impels him to speak s0 
modestly of Challoner shingle machinery in spite of a 
deep rooted, ineradicable conviction on his part that 
there is no other like it. 





EXTOLS THE VIRTUES OF CYPRESS. 


C. L. Cross, veteran cypress man of Chicago, 18 send- 
ing out to the trade monthly calendars that are artisti¢ 
and tell interestingly the merits of Louisiana red cypress- 
The series of eight cards he has ready for the trade 
present in beautiful colors the wild birds of America, 
giving their scientific names and habitat. The calendar 
for November is apropos of this season and presents 
the picture of a handsome wild turkey. After calling 
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the attention of the dealer to the color and perfection 
of the work, Mr. Cross says: 

‘In Louisiana red cypress it is just these things 
—material and finish—that take such a hold on the 
buying public. The beauty and workable quality of 
the wood fit it for the best class of work, the highest 
polish. Its richness of tone makes it much favored 
for banks, offices, dining rooms and libraries. The 
durable quality of Louisiana red cypress make it 
equally desirable for outside woodwork.’’ 

Mr. Cross left for New Orleans Wednesday night to 
be gone about three weeks, spending his time among 
the cypress mills in Louisiana. 





THE BERLIN MACHINE WORKS IN ATLANTA. 


The Berlin Machine Works has opened an office in the 
Candler building, Atlanta, Ga., for its southeastern field. 
It will be a joint office for the two men working in that 
territory, C. H. Hitchcock, of Montgomery, Ala., and 
D. H. Maclean, whose home will be in Atlanta. The 
Berlin Machine Works has been doing a very large busi- 





Cc. H. HITCHCOCK, MONTGOMERY, ALA. ; 
Representative Berlin Machine Works. 


ness through the Southeast through the efforts of these 
representatives, and it now seems wise to the manage- 
ment to give them a central office with sufficient help to 
attend to the details, leaving Messrs. Hitchcock and 
Maclean all their time for selling in their territory. 
Mr. Hitchcock will continue to live at Montgomery, how- 
ever, and the office work heretofore falling to him will 
be attended to at Atlanta under his directions. 





CONCERNING FAILURE OF C. D. BENEDICT & CO. 

The trustees appointed by the creditors to wind up 
the affairs of C. D. Benedict & Co., of Peoria and 
Chicago, have recently issued a statement showing the 
resources and liabilities of the firm, which are as follows: 


RESOURCES. 
ACCOM, BUNRIEEIDD 5.hss4080 40405406043) n48s 408 $ 59,825.37 
ele WE 604 64.0:006040800095440%000006 1,511,97 
Bo ey ee eee 1,312.04 

‘ ish—Continental-Commercial National Bank, 

CE Co kaeteinnn les sdbededennecaas es om 2,198.81 
indianapolis Building Loan........... scewcee 625.00 
“tock in First National Bank, Peoria........... 5,000.00 
ieee | eS aera rere 6,125.00 
Stock—Major Sowers Saw Mill............006 25,000.00 
Stock—East Georgia Saw Mill Co.............. 65,000.00 
pe a ee ee ee ree eee ee eye ee $166,498.19 

LIABILITIES. 
ACCOURES DAME ois i ctcaswhesse sedaccdsanaa $ 58,490.80 
SD, cote no Aan ae easels eas 9 a mbnles oiele 54,919.29 
PN. Sines aaeuisascas aa ee asian seem manele 53,088.10 
RO, 5a Ge cAd hd CAAA ARES OR RAE $166,498.19 


De 


duct $10,000 from accounts receivable and the same 
‘mount from accounts payable to cover estimated freights. 
rhe stock in the two sawmill companies is unincumbered 
except 700 shares of East Georgia Saw Mill Company, which 
Mr. Benedict hypothecated to secure $25,000 for the use 
of the East Georgia Saw Mill Company. The other share- 
holders are supposed to have invested in like proportion at 
the same time for the benefit of the company, but none of 


mee — regarding this business are definitely known at 
resent, ' 

, the stock of the First National Bank of Peoria was 
piedged to secure a loan of $3,500 Mr. Benedict obtained 
irom a bank in Chicago. 

None of the other assets are incumbered and there have 
been no preferences, 


SWINGING AROUND THE CIRCLE, 

Thomas T. Van Swearingen, manager of the Buckeye 
Lumber Company, of Seattle, Wash., was in Chicago this 
week on a notable trip to eastern and middle western 
markets. He left Seattle November 6 and already has 
Visited Milwaukee, Wis., Chicago and southern Illinois. 
He left Thursday evening for Detroit, Mich., and will 
Spend Thanksgiving Day at his old home in Columbus, 
Ohio, im which vicinity he has two brothers and a nephew. 
qr. Van Swearingen formerly was head of the South 
ide Lumber Company, a prominent retail concern at Co- 
net, and was a figure in the trade there from 1888 to 
Tig. a period of twenty years. Two years ago he sold 
“8 retail business in Columbus and went to the Pacific 
coast to engage in the wholesale business in a larger field. 
Rg spending the holiday at the old Ohio homestead 
~ ely an Swearingen will proceed east, visiting Cleveland, 

wffalo, Rochester and New York, Boston and inter- 
mediate points. The entire trip will consume ten weeks. 

The Buckeye Lumber Company is building up a busi- 





ness in the territory to be visited by Mr. Van Swear- 
ingen on this journey for the ‘‘Pickaway’’ brand of 
red cedar shingles and is also engaged in the wholesaling 
of Pacific coast lumber. 





PROMINENT FORESTRY EXPERT OF ALABAMA. 


John P, Brown, a prominent forestry propagandist, of 
Baldwin county, Alabama, who has had experience in his 
line in many parts of North America, is giving Alabama 
the benefit of his long years of experience. Mr. Brown 
has in Baldwin county a plantation of 175,000 catalpas, 
besides many varieties of other trees. The Louisville & 
Nashville railroad has, through his advice, planted 1,000,- 
000 trees on a tract of land in the vicinity of Carney. 

The catalpa tree is being grown in various parts of 
Alabama, which shows that it is peculiar to no particular 
kind of Alabama soil. The wood from these trees is 
excellent for cross ties, lumber and shingles, and will in 
time become almost invaluable to the people of the state. 
Through the courtesy of Luther Burbank, of California, 
Mr. Brown has received and planted a number of the 
famous California redwood trees. They are in excellent 
condition, showing that this tree can be as easily grown 
in Alabama as in California. 





TESTIMONIAL TO FAITHFUL SERVICE. 


At a meeting held recently at Lewiston, Mich., for 
the purpose of winding up the affairs of the Michelson 
& Hanson Lumber Company, the stockholders by a 
substantial remembrance showed their appreciation of 
the long and faithful services rendered the company 
by D. M. Kneeland, who was treasurer and manager 
and who had been with the concern twenty-nine years, 
nineteen of which were spent in Lewiston. Mr. Knee- 
land is president of the Kneeland-Bigelow and the 
Kneeland, Buell’& Bigelow companies, of Bay City, 
Mich. The following directors were present at the 
meeting: R. Hanson, N. Michelson and N. P. Olson, 
of Grayling, Mich.; O. Hawes, of Detroit, and H. Lun- 
dene. 





ENTERPRISING HEAD OF CEDAR CONCERN. 

The lumberman whose portrait appears herewith is 
the son of a lumberman, was brought up in a great lum- 
ber state and organized the Menominee White Cedar 
Company, of Menominee, Mich., of which he is chief 
owner, president and manager. 

This man, William J. St. Onge, was born in Michi- 
gamme, Mich., July 13, 1876. He attended the country 
schools and the high school at Appleton, Wis.; at the 
age of 18 joining his father in the logging business. 
Later he took a position with the Wilbur Lumber.Com- 
pany, a lineyard concern, of Milwaukee, Wis., and with 
the Sawyer-Goodman Company, of Marinette, Wis., as 
purchasing agent of cedar products and as yard manager. 

In 1904, after ten years’ work in the lumber business 
as an employee, he embarked in the commission and 
wholesale cedar business on his own account. Two years 
later—in 1906—he organized the Menominee White 





W. J. ST. ONGE, MENOMINEE, MICH. ; 
President, Menominee White Cedar Company. 


Cedar Company. Through the inspiring and dominating 
influence of Mr. St. Onge this concern has developed a 
very satisfactory business, and now has an extensive 
trade in posts, poles, ties and piling. 

The company’s main yard is at Menominee, Mich., 
where it carries a very complete stock. Being located 
on four railroads its transportation service and its 
facilities for filling orders should be excellent. The 
company owns considerable timber land, is at present 
putting in camps and Mr. St. Onge reports that the com- 
pany will cut a large amount of cedar poles, posts and 
logs this winter. 





LUMBERMEN’S UNDERWRITERS PROSPER. 


The twelfth annual report of the Manufacturing 
Lumbermen’s Underwriters, of Kansas City, Mo., 
shows the total insurance in force November 1 to be 
$23,394,812, as compared with $20,491,966 November 1, 
1909, a gain of substantially $3,000,000. The savings 
yeturned to subscribers during the year amounted to 
$129,679.01; the surplus during the same period in- 
creasing $110,802.23; making the total dividends paid 
$573,834.99, and the total surplus credited to mem- 
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Cummer Lumber Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Northern Sales Office, 45 Broadway. New York, WALTER ADAMS, Mer. 
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T.H. GARRETT LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Yellow Pine 
Lumber 


Suite 1220 Chemical Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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LEWIS DILL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


“ie 85" YELLOW PINE 
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Special Carrier for Transporting Large Logs on Wire Rope 
Tramways. 


Here’s A Better 
and Cheaper Way 
of Transporting Logs. 


It is often desired to transport logs 
and other similar shaped material over 
long distances at low cost. This can 
easily be accomplished by means of 
an Aerial Wire Rope Tramway having 
specially designed carriers as shown in 
illustration above. 


These log carriers are attached to the 
pulling rope by means of Compression 
Friction Grips which permit of detach- 
ing and stopping the carriers for load- 
ing and unloading, without stopping 
the Tramway. 

We build Tramways and Conveyors of 
every type, for every purpose. We 
make them “‘to order’? to meet your 
own peculiar needs. 


Let us get together and discuss the 
labor-saving, money saving possibilities 
of a 


B. & B. 
Aerial Tramway 








for your logging operations. 


Years of careful thought and experi- 
ment have made our Tramways as well 
as our Yellow Strand Powersteel Wire 
Rope as nearly perfect products as it 
is possible for man to produce. 


Every Strand of the Powersteel Cable 
is made of imported steel wire of a 
tensile strength of from 240,000 to 
260,000 pounds per square inch, and 
is extremely flexible. 


Our new Tramway and Wire 
Rope Catalogs No. 70 have 
just arrived from the print- 
ers. They are by far the 
handsomest catalogs we have 
ever issued. There’s a copy 
of each all stamped and 
ready for your address,—bet- 
ter send for them today. 


Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Company, 


ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
202 South Water St., CHICAGO 
Factories:—Saint Louis— Seattle 


SEATTLE 

















bers $795,071.90. The interest item has been in- 
creased during the last year by $28,383.61, the total 
being $143,457.18, This financial showing is espe 
cially gratifying in view of the faet that the man 
agement voluntarily reduced rates on January 1, 1910. 

The membership aggregates 284, a net increase of 
35, though 18 cancelations occurred during the year. 
In its report the management points out that many 
of the cancelations were due to unsatisfactory risks. 
This is all the more remarkable in view of the pros- 
perous condition of the organization and its reduction 
in rates. The losses paid during the year amounted 
to only $178,253.55, as compared with losses of $189, 
063.39 during the preceding year, notwithstanding the 
fact that the amount of insurance in foree was about 
$3,000,000 more the later year. 





LUMBER RECEIPTS BY WATER. 

During the two weeks ended November 12 thirty-seven 
vessels brought 12,985,000 feet of lumber, 16,600 ties, 
35,855 posts, 360,000 lath and 810,000 shingles to the 
port of Chieago for distribution among the yards. The 
largest individual cargo was carried by the steamer 
Annie M. Peterson, consigned by the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Company, of Manistique, Mich., to the Rathborne, 
Hair & Ridgeway Company, and consisted of 850,000 
feet of lumber. The second largest cargo—758,000 feet 
—was earried by the schooner Alice B. Norris and was 
consigned by the Chicago Lumber Company of Michigan, 
of Manistique, Mieh., to the Edward Hines Lumber 
Company. 





OCTOBER 351. 

Schooner Cora A.. Nahma, Mich., Edward Hines Lumber 
Company to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 475,000 
feet. 

Steamer George C. Markham, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
Peninsula Bark & Lumber Company to Upham «& Agler, 325,- 
OOO feet. 

Steamer Hdward Buckley, Empire, Mich., Empire Lumber 
Company to the Thornton-Claney Lumber Company, 500,000 
feet 

Steamer fF. W. Fletcher, Boyne City, Mich... W. H. White 
Company to the Theodore Fathauer Company. 337,000 feet. 

NOVEMBER 1 

Schooner lanie MM. Peterson, Manistique, Mich.. Edward 
Ilines Lumber Company to the Rathbone, Hair & Ridgeway 
Company, 850,000 feet. 

Schooner Alice B. Norris, Manistique, Mich., Chicago Lum 
bering Company of Michigan to the Edward Hines Lumber 
Company, 758,000) feet. 

Steamer Viko, Manistique, Mich., Chicago Lumbering Com- 
pany of Michigan to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
THO,000 feet 

Steamer ©. H. Starke, Rogers City, Mich., Herman Hoeft 
& Son to W. B. Crane & Co., 11,000 feet and 15,855 posts. 

Steamer (. H/. Starke, Rogers City, Mich., Herman Hoeft 
& Son to the Chicago Tie & Timber Preservation Company, 
3.100 ties 

NOVEMBER 2. 

Steamer Helen C., Grand Marais, Mich., Gilpin & Watson 
to Gilpin & Watson, 6,500. ties. 

Steamer Helen C., Grand Marais, Mich., Cook, Curtis & Co 
to the Theodore Fathauer Company, 350,000 feet. 

Steamer S. C. Hall, Alpena, Mich., C. O. Duncan & Co. to 
the J. O. Nessen Lumber Company, 304,000 feet 

NOVEMBER 3. 

Schooner A. W. Luckey, High Island, High [sland Lumber 
Company to W. 0. King & Co., 270,000 feet. 

Schooner Mary E. Cook, Ford River, Mich., Ford River 
Lumber Company to the HMdward Hines Lumber Company, 
260,000 lath and 810,000 shingles. . 

Schooner Quickstep. Boyne City, Mich.. G. yon Platen to 
the Chicago Packing Box Company, 270,000 feet. 

Steamer Philetus Sawyer, Nahma, Mich., Nahma Lumber 
Company to the South Side Lumber Company, 325,000 feet. 

Schooner Joses, Jackson Port, consigned to the Herman I. 
Mettler Lumber Company, 105,000 feet. 

Steamer S. O. Nejf, Manistee, Mich., J. O. Nessen Luinber 
Company to the J. O. Nessen Lumber Company, 150,000 feet. 
NOVEMBER 4. 

Steamer Maygyic Marshall, Manistee, Mich., J. O. Nessen 
Lumber Company to the Rittenhouse «& Embree Company, 
310,000 feet. 

Steamer N. J. Nessen, Cheboygan, Mich., consigned to the 
International Harvester Company, 350,000 feet. 

Schooner Butcher Boy, Vans Harbor, Mich., Vans arbor 
Lumber Company to Upham & Agler, 280,000 feet, 

NOVEMBER 7. 

Steamer J. W. Stephenson, Owen Sound, Edward Hines 
Lumber Company to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
650,000 feet. 

Steamer HMdwuerd Buckley, Cheboygan, Mich., M. D. Olds 
to the T. Wilce Company, 800,000 feet. 

Schooner Resumption, Ford River, Mich., Ford River Lum 
ber Company to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 350,000 
feet. 

Schooner John Mee, Manistique, Mich., Chicago Luimber- 
ing Company of Michigan to the Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany, 275,000 feet. 

Steamer George C. Markham, Nahma, Mich., Bay de Noquet 
Company to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 380,000 
feet. 

Steamer PF. W. lletcher, Marinette, Wis., North Luding 
ton Company to the Keith Lumber Company. $25,000 feet. 

NOVEMBER 8. 

Schooner J. V. Taylor, Raber, Mich., J. O. Nessen Lumber 
Company to the Chicago Packing Box Company, 170,000 
feet. 

Steamer Muggie Marshall, Manistee, Mich., Louis Sands 
Salt & Lumber Company to the Theodore Fathaner Company, 
800,000 feet. 





NOVEMBER 9). 

Steamer \. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., Buckley & Douglas 
Lumber Company to the Rittenhouse & Embree Company, 
550,000 feet. 

NOVEMBER 10. 

Steamer Philetus Sawyer, Boyne City, Mich., G. von 
Platen to the South Side Lumber Company, 300,000 feet. 

Steamer Sidney O. Neff, St. Martin, J. O. Nessen Lumber 
Company to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 240,000 
feet. 

Schooner Cora A., Nahma, Mich., Edward Hines Lumber 
Company to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 445,000 
feet. 

NOVEMBER 11. 

Steamer Louis Pahlow, Manistique, Mich., Chicago Luin- 
bering Company of Michigan to the Kdward Hines Lumber 
Company, 425,000 feet. 

Schooner Grace M. Filer, Ford River, Mich., Ford River 
Lumber Company to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
300,000 feet. ; 

Schooner Delta, Thompson, Mich., North Shore Lumber 
Company to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 300,000 
feet. 

Steamer Helen C., Cheboygan, Mich., Gilpin & Watson to 
the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 7,000 ties and 20,000 















posts. 





NOVEMBHR 12. - 


Steamer 7’. S. Christie, Midland, Mich., Herman H. Hettler 
Lumber Company to the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Com- 
pany, 500,000 feet. 

Steamer IJnterl@ken, Wells, Mich., I. Stephenson Company 
to the Herman II, Hettler Lumber Company, 707,000 feet. 


FABIO 
IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C., Nov. 15.—That business is brisk 
aud profitable is generally admitted. The Southern rail- 
way, which gets the major portion of local business, 
has converted a cotton warehouse, about 600 feet in 
length, into a depot, affording about three times the 
freight space available in the old depot. 

The drainage question is fast becoming a vital one in 
North Carolina. The latest project is reported from 
Anson county, forty-five miles east of Charlotte, where 
about 900,000 acres along Brown creek are likely to be 
subjected to the new treatment. It is said that the tim- 
ber which will be rendered accessible by the proposed 
drainage will be one of the big assets of the scheme, 
The North Carolina Drainage Association ’ 8 meeting | in 
Wilmington the latter part of the month is receiving 
attention from most of the counties of the state. The 
government has ordered the revenue cutter Seminole 
placed at the disposal of the delegates during the con 
vention. 





HYMENEAL 


Powe-McCulloch. 

St. Louts, Mo., Nov. 16—In Si. Peter’s Episcopal 
chureh, this city, Thursday evening, November 10, took 
place one of the brilliant society weddings of the sea- 
son, when Thomas FE. Powe, president of the Thomas 














MR. AND MRS. THOMAS E. POWE; 
St. Louis, Mo 


K. Powe Lumber Company, and Miss Grace MeCullech, 
daughter of Capt. Robert McCulloch, general manager ot 
the United Railways Company, the St. Louis traction sys 
tem, were united in marriage. Mr. and Mrs. Powe are 
on an extended honeymoon trip in the East and on thei: 
return will reside at the Buckingham, this city. 





Woodford-Hiltz. 

REVELSTOKE, B. C. Nov. 16.—A- quiet wedding was 
celebrated at the home of Rand Gibbons, Second street. 
when John Woodford, superintendent of the Gibborts 
Lumber Company’s mill, Pingston Creek, Arrow Lakes 
and Miss Lillian Pearl Hiltz, daughter of Abraham 
Hiltz, of Ingramport, N. S., were united in marriage 
by Rev. Henry Wilson, of Trout Lake. The bride was 
attended by Miss Ethel Mills, and Frank Gibbons acted 
as best man. Mr. and Mrs. Woodford will make thei! 
home at Coppville. 





Gerlinger-Webber. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. —Louis Gerlinger, sr., prom! 
nent resident of this city and president of the Columbia 
Valley Railway Company and the Salem-Falls City & 
Western Railway Company, and Mrs. Anna Webber, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., were married in Chicago last week. ‘Tie 
wedding was a quiet affair, attended only by a few inti 
mate friends and Mr. Gerlinger’s son (ieorge, manager of 
the Willamette Valley Lumber Company, of this city, 
his daughter-in-law, Mrs. Louis Gerlinger, jr. Mr. and 
Mrs. Gerlinger will make their home in Portland. 


—e—ananrnr eos 
Covell-Depew. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Noy. 17.—George Covell, of ‘le 
Fuller & Rice Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of !/)'s 
city, and Miss Ludencia Elizabeth Depew, of Traverse 
City, were married October 17. Mr. and Mrs. Covell will 
make their home in this city. 





Week-Allen. 

MARINETTE, Wis., Nov. 15.—Announcement has been 
made of the recent marriage of Harold J. Week, junio! 
member of the John Week Lumber Company, and \I!ss 
Josephine Allen, both of Stevens Point. 

OP DBB BD PD DD PPI 

Speaking of deepening the Mississippi river to fou! 
teen feet or any other abnormal depth by dredging 
operations, some experiences of the Illinois Central 
railroad skirting its banks from Memphis to New Or 
leans are both pertinent and interesting. For purposes 
of grading its right of way that road first and last has 
removed millions of tons of soil from the bottom of the 
river, only in every such case to have it immediately 
replaced by the action of the current. That is a Fact 
it at least will be in order for not only the engineers 
but the public to bear in mind. 
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LUMBER SHIPMENTS 


From New Orleans, La. 
FOR WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 12. 

Steamship Martin Saenz, Barcelona, Oporto and Cadiz 
ak lumber ; staves. 

Steamship Dictator, Pearl Lagoon and Bluefields—-Yellow 
pine lumber. 

Steamship Atlantic, Hamburg—yYellow pine, poplar, gum 
und cottonwood lumber ; pine timber; cedar, walnut, oak, ash 
and poplar logs; staves; billets; handles. 

Steamship Momus, New York—165,000 feet lumber. 

Steamship Navigator, Truxilla and Ceiba—Yellow pine lum 
ber. 

Steamship Joseph Vaccaro, Port Barrios, Belize and Port 
Cortez—Yellow pine lumber. 

Steamship Milton, Antwerp—Oak and gum lumber; oak 
and poplar logs; staves; headings. 

Steamship Ovonian, Liverpool—Yellow pine, oak, gum, ash 
and dogwood lumber; handles. 

Steamship Counsellor, Liverpool 
lumber; staves. 

Steamship Lecelsior, Havana—Cooperage. 

Steamship Grangewood, Passages—Staves. 

Steamship Ltonian, London—Mahogany, oak, walnut, guin, 
poplar, cypress and cottonwood lumber; staves: poplar logs; 
pencil slats; handles. 

Steamship Laporter, Liverpool—Staves. 

Steamship Ghazee, Rotterdam-—Yellow pine, oak, cotton 
wood and gum lumber; poplar and cedar logs; staves; 
handles. 

Steamship Antilles, New York 
material. 

Steamship 7'evas, Havre—Yellow pine, oak, gum and chest 
uut lumber; pine timber; poplar logs; staves, hickory bolts. 

Steamship Antinius, Hull and London—Yellow pine, poplar, 
yum, oak, cypress, ash and mahogany lumber; gum squares: 
poplar logs; staves. 

Steamship Hispania, Ruatan, via Ceiba 
ber. 

Steamship Atenas, Colon—Yellow pine and oak lumber ; 
piling. 

Steamship Sierra Blanca, Rotterdam—Yellow pine, oak, 
cottonwood and gum lumber; poplar and ash logs; staves; 
handles, 

Steamship Michigan, Bremen---Yellow pine, oak, cotton- 
wood and gum lumber: staves: headings. 

Steamship Berivind, Porto Rico—Yellow. pine lumber: box 
material 











Gum, ash and mahogany 


345.000 feet lumber: box 





Yellow ‘pine lum- 





From Mobile, Ala. 


FOR WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 12. 


Norwegian steamship Trafalgar. Uavana, Cuba—t20,268 
feet piteh pine lumber. 
Norwegian steamship Norheim, Cienfuegos, Cuba——202,545 


feet pitch pine lumber. 

American steamship Lampasas, New York 
pitch pine lumber. 

British steamship Wandsworth, Buenos Aires, Argentina— 
2.323,050 feet pitch pine lumber. 

Norwegian steamship Harald, La Ceiba, Honduras—69,822 
leet pitch pine lumber. 

Norwegian bark Hertha, Maranham, Brazil 
pitch pine lumbev. 

Norwegian steamship Jimes, Havana, Cuba 
pitch pine lumber. 

British schooner Hieronymus, Caibarien, Cuba 
et pitch pine lumber. 

British steamship Megvican, Liverpool, England—50,685 

et pitch pine lumber ; 124,476 feet oak lumber ; 376,144 feet 
sawn pitch pine timber; 3,256 feet hewn pitch pine timber : 
“486 feet hewn oak timber; 12,818 feet hewn poplar timber ; 
wi hiekory logs. 


150,000 feet 


101,665 feet 
490,000 feet 


435,000 





From Jacksonville, Fla. 
FOR WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 12. 
Steamship Apache, New York. 
Steamship Edda, E. H. Phinney & Co. ; 
‘ompany, Dorchester, N. 8. 
imship Katahdin, Boston, Mass. 
iteamship Invictus, Cummer Lumber Company, Havana, 
Cuba 
Steamship Quantico, Baltimore, Md. 
sieamship Ragnarok, E. G. Phinney & Co.: 
facturing Company, Dorchester, N. 8. 
Steamship Wingate, New York. 
~chooner Ethel B. Summer, Amherst, N. 8. 
steamship Comanche, New York. 
hooner Florence M. Pinley, Cooney, Eckstein & Co., 
Voviland, Me. 
Steamship Dorothy, Port Tampa, Fla. 
amship Arapahoe, New York. 
Steamship Merrimack, Baltimore, Md. 
hooner Anna M. Hudson, Salisbury, Md 


Gress Manufactur 





Gress Manu 





From New York City. 
hOR WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 12 
Kellie, Walsall—--85 bundles shooks. 
heluna, Singapore—-16,669 pieces shooks. 
‘ovizel, St. Johns—241 packages shooks. 
onterey, Vera Cruz—54,812 feet lumber. 
\aderland, Antwerp—10,670 feet lumber. : 
Cherokee, Agua—208 packages box shooks: 17,937 feet 
lumber: 725 pieces lumber. 
Aeutra, Cape Town-—13,902 pieces staves. 
22.415 feet lumber. 
‘ubana, Cardenas—68,482 feet lumber. 
, tlifornia, Glasgow—466 pieces lumber; 
STAVES 
Vatonzas, Havana—47,654 feet lumber. 
Voitke, Hamburg—1,124 packages lumber. 
Strnia, Kingston—884 bundles shooks and headings 
Zulia, La Guayra—128 packages box shooks. 
Winnewaska, London—5 cases lumber. 
Baltic, Liverpool—2,216 pieces lumber. 
_ Parisiana, Melbourne—71 bundles lumber : 
‘umber, 
Uranium, Rotterdam—4,520 staves. 
_ Korona, Demerara- 2,635 staves. Kingston—-6,742 feet 
limber ; 665 bundles shooks and headings. Guadeloupe- 
"31 bundles Lumber. 
ee Havre—2,936 pieces lignum vitae: 167 pieces 
Metapan, Kingston—840 packages box shooks 
Oceanic, Southampton—315 pieces lumber. 


Delagoa bay 





2,100 pieces 


52,559 feet 





From San Francisco. 
6 _FOR WEEK ENDED NOVEMBEK 12. 
at Withelmina, Hilo—5,719 feet lumber. 
23 genmer Beachy, Balboa, C. Z.—219,743 feet lumber, 
font ty t°et Pailroad ties (laden at Eureka). Also 2,031,400 
t ties and 593,624 feet lumber (laden on Puget Sound). 








ceamer Newport, Mexico—16,058 feet lumber; Central 

: ~ ica 50 feet lumber. 

me ark St. Rogatien, Queenstown—-18,000 feet lumber, as 
unage with grain cargo. 

et teamer Falls of Orchy, Grimsby, Eng.—40,000 feet lum- 


;, 48 dunnage. 
Steamer Century, 
‘Also 1.000.000 1 


stock. 


Australia—23,923 feet door 
umber laden at Vancouver, B. C.) 


From Portland, Ore. 
KOR WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 12. 
American bark Gerald C. Tobey—1,100,000 feet tir, San 
Francisco. 
Japanese steamship Tamon Maru No. 6 
for Shanghai. 
Norwegian steamship Hir—2,923,000 feet fir, for Port 
lirie, Melbourne and Adelaide. 


1,549,931 feet fir, 





From Aberdeen and Hoquiam, Wash. 
FOR WERK ENDED NOVEMBER 12. 
Steamer G. CO. Lindauer, San Francisco—-Dimensions ; fir. 
Steamer Claremont, San Francisco—Dimension stock ; fir. 
Steamer Bee, San Francisco—Cargo lumber. 
Steamer San Jacinto, San Pedro—Cargo dimension stock. 
Steamer Santa Barbara, San Francisco—-Cargo lumber. 





Charters at New York City. 
FOR WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 12. 

British steamer Jeanara, 2,786 tons, Gulf to South Africa, 
timber, 110s, December. 

British steamer Pelham, 2,260 tons, Gulf to Toulon and 
Genoa, timber, 91s 3d, December. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

British steamer Cycle, 2,227 tons, Gulf to River Plate, 
lumber, 115s, November 25-December 10. 

British steamer Marstonmoor, 1,732 tons, Pensacola to 
Rosario, lumber, 115s, December. 

British steamer Ravenshoe, 2,350 tons, Gulfport to La 
plata, Buenos Aires or Rosario, lumber, 105s, January-Febru- 
ary. 

Spanish steamer Hercules, 2,499 tons, Gulf to River Plate, 
lumber, 110s, December. 

Norwegian bark Britta, 1.151 tons, Gulf to 
ber, $12.50. 

Italian ship Ascensione, 1,809 tons, New York to Buenos 
Aires, lumber, $8. 

Norwegian bark Castle Holme, 976 tons, Pascagoula to 
Santos, lumber, $14.75. 

British bark Whinlatter, 1,320 tons, Gulf to Rio Janeiro, 
lumber, $11 and free lighterage. 

Russian ship Finland, 1,590 tons, Gulf to Rio Janeiro, 
lumber, $14.25. 

Norwegian bark Ruthirell, 1,250 tons, Mobile to River 
Plate, lumber, p. t 


tosario, lum- 


WEST INDIES ETC. 
Bark Rachel Emery, 580 tons, Gulfport to 
lumber, p. t. 


Spot Freight Quotations on Exports From New York 
, for Europe. 
FoR WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 12 
Hardwood Softwood 


Demerara, 


Cooper- Wooden- 





lumber, lumber, age. ware. 

per ton. per ton. per 40 cubic feet— 
Liverpool . LOe-100 12¢-100 7s 6d 8s 9d 
London ..15¢e-100 17c-100 10s 10s 
Antwerp Ler” 5 15s 10s 15s 
Hamburg ........ 19¢-100* : 100* 10¢4 12¢+ 
BE, wedesesc%dwe 20c¢ 2c 12% 4 12147 


* —-pounds. —cubie feet. 





TIMBER LAND .SALES. 


A strip of timber, one mile wide by three miles 
long, estimated to contain from 75,000,000 to 100,- 
000,000 feet of virgin timber, located in Whatcom 
county, Washington, between Maple Falls and Glacier, 
was secured by Knight Bros., luambermen, from Chinn 
Bros. A logging road will be put through to the heart 
of the timber section, where a camp will be estab 
lished. 











Charles R. McCormick, of San Francisco, Cal., for- 
mer Ontonogan (Mich.) lumberman, has just closed a 
deal for a tract of fir timber in Oregon, estimated 
to contain 150,000,000 feet, and involving approxi- 
mately $500,000, The deal carries with it a logging 
railroad. 


The DuBois Lumber Company, of Vancouver, Wash., 
bought a tract of fir timber, estimated to contain 
40,000,000 feet, located in Cowlitz county, Washing 
ton, for a consideration of $60,000. 


William P. Richardson, of New York, sold to Walter 
Wiison, of Walkerton, King and Queen county, Vir 
ginia, 1,200 acres of land estimated to contain about 
6,000,000 feet of valuable timber, the consideration 
being $25,000. 


The I. Stephenson Company, Wells, Mich., has bought 
20,000 acres of timber lands in Marquette, Menomi- 
nee, Dickinson and Iron counties, Michigan. The 
logs will be brought to Wells =o be manufactured 
into lumber and flooring. 





The Dayton Last Block Works, of Gaylord, Mich., 
secured 1,500 acres of timber lands in Cheboygan 
county from the Guelph Patent Cask Company, of 
Wolverine, Mich. 

J. F. Markler, lumber dealer of Jefferson county, 
Pennsylvania, bought the Phillips heirs’ tract of tim- 
ber in Buffalo township, consisting of 250 acres of 
red and white oak, for $4,500. 





In a dispatch from Jena, La., reporting a recent 
sale of 34,219 acres of timber land in LaSalle par- 
ish, the following transfers are noted: The Good 
Pine Lumber Company to the Funny Louis Lumber 
Company, 1,320 acres; the Funny Louis Lumber Com- 
pany to the Good Pine Lumber Company, 2,412 acres; 
same to same, 1,074 acres; William Buchanan to the 
Good Pine Lumber Company, 115 acres; the Louisiana 
& Arkansas Land & Lumber Company to the Trout 
Creek Lumber Company, 31,366 acres; the-Trout Creek 
Lumber Company to the Good Pine Lumber Company, 
1,603 acres. The purchase price on some of the tracts 
exceeded $50 an acre and the transfers totalea nearly 
$400,000. 





















The excellent materials we use 
in constructing the “Stronger- Than- 
The-Law” Shoe, and the expert 
workmen we employ, would alone 
produce a heavy grade shoe far 
above the ordinary. But beyond 
these two important factors in the 
strength and enduring quality of the 
“Stronger- Than- The-Law” Shoe is 
that “Better Shoe” motto which 
governs each of the twelve immense 
“Star Brand” specialty factories. 
Merchants who sell “Stronger- 
Than-The-Law” Shoes build busi- 
ness on them rapidly, because each 
pair sold makes of the wearer a 
satisfied customer. The “Stronger- 
Than-The-Law” is made in various 
styles of high cuts and shoes. Write 
for catalog showing all of them. 














ROBERTS JORNSONS 


MANUFACTURERS 


RANDSHOELO. 


ST. LOUIS. 








Just A Minute— 


that we may call your attention to the 


OPPORTUNITIES 


for making money in the “Southwest” where there 
are excellent locations for saw mills, furniture, stave 
and box factories, ete. We will give you c 
data as to the logical needs, not wants, of 
any city or town located on the M. K. & T. Ry. 
upon application. 

R. W. HOCKADAY, 
Industrial Commissioner 
M. K. & T. Ry., 

St. Louis, Mo. 


T. L. PEELER, 
industrial Agent 
M. K. & T. Ry., 
Dallas, Tex. 








Good Openings—~ 


The timber lands along the COTTON BELT ROUTE 
in Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas contain great 
varieties of timber. ; 

At the present time there is absolute need at many points 
for the following industries: 

Furniture, Carriage, Wagon, Sash, Blind, Hoop, Heading, 
Stave, Box and Crate Factories. 

The fine clays and sands at certain points on the COT- 
TON BELT ROUTE offer special inducements for the es- 


tablishment of Potteries, Brick Yards, Tiling Factories, Etc. 
The abundance of fruit and vegetables raised in the 
COTTON BELT territory invites the establishment of 
Canning Factories and Ice Plants. : 
A well equipped industrial department is maintained by 
this Company and reliable information and every — 
assistance will usiness 


be rendered upon request regarding 
opening and industrial opportunities. 
Write the undersigned for further informa- 


thon. 
GUY L. STEWART 


Agri. and Ind. Agt., Cotton Belt Route 


| 











1348 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo, 
ill 
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LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE — 


VA. and N. C. PINE 


WHITE PINE, HARDWOODS 


WOODWARD & SON, 


RICHMOND - VIRGINIA. 














[map WEST VIRGINIA “ag 











to you the superior 
quality of our lum- 
ber by sending us 
now your order for 





4 We are manufacturers of Bevel Siding, Drop 
Siding, Ceiling, Casing, Shelving, Corner Boards, 
Base, Door and Window Jambs, Columns, 
Newels, Balusters, Spindles and Brackets. 


ALL KINDS OF HARDWOODS 


MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY. 
Prices yours for the asking. 


American Column & Lbr. Co. 


ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 

















also POPLAR and WHITE OAK 
BILL TIMBER and other hardwoods 
LONG SHIP TIMBER a specialty 


"= FiLNG 
| 


PARKERSBURG, W.VA. 


: The Parkersburg Mill Co. 








J.W. ROMINE ,; Wholesale 
LUMBER CO. || Lumber 


Rooms 46-48-50 
Citizens Bank Building, 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 





Send in your 
inquiries for 


Hardwoods 











Pardee & Curtin Lumber Go., 


Sales Office, 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Poplar, Hardwood 
Hemlock Lumber 


























Greenbrier Lumber Co., Wa" 


y Manufacturers 


wr ne 00€ >00¢ 0c 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Special Bills in Oak and Pine from our own Timber Lands. 
Mill Capacity 75,000 feet per day. 
W. U. Telegraph Office, White Sulphur, W.Va. 

cc 00€ ic 0 oe 200€ 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 


Dyas—The Dyas Lumber Company is out of business. 
Mobile—The Mobile Lumber Company is out of business. 
Stanton—W. C. Dyer has sold out to the E. EB. Jackson 
Lumber Company. 

Tuscaloosa-—A branch of the South Arkansas Lumber 
Company, of St. Louis, Mo., _ be established in this city, 
with G. B. Worthen in char 

Union Springs—Caldwell & Haynes; partnership dissolved. 


Arkansas, 


Arden—The Arden Mercantile Company has been suc- 

ceeded by the Lauck Lumber Company. 

Clarendon—The Sendelbach-Cram Lumber Company is out 

of business. 

Glenwood—The A. L. Clark Lumber Company has in- 

creased its capital stock from $800,000 to $1,000,000. 
California. 

Redwood City—The Redwood City Lumber Company has 

been succeeded by the Gray-Thorning Lumber Company. 

San Francisco—The Everett-Haly Lumber Company re- 

cently began business. 

Stockton—Totten & Brandt recently entered the planing 


mill business. 
Florida. 


Daytona-—Normas S. Dayton is out of business. 
Illinois. 

Aledo—Guy H. Carroll will open a lumber yard after De- 
cember 1. 
Aurora—The Wilcox Manufacturing Company has been 
succeeded by the Richards-Wilcox Manufacturing tao gues 

Belvidere—A. K. Cooper recently entered the planing mill 
business. 
Chicago—The Levitan Wrecking Company has changed its 
name to the Levitan Wrecking & Lumber — and in- 
creased its capital stock from $1,000 to $25,000 
Utica—J. KE. Wilson is selling out to the Utica Lumber 


Company. 
Indiana. 


Indianapolis—The National Lawn Furniture Company is 
out of business. 








Iowa. 

Chapin—R. M. Harrison has bought the lumber yard for- 
merly conducted by the Chapin Lumber Company. 
Essex—-Rotton & Hanzon have been succeeded by Rotton 
& Nelson. 

Washington—The Washington Buggy Company is out of 
business. 

Waterloo—The Cascade Vaughn Company is out of busi- 


ness. 
Waterloo—The Waterloo Carriage Company is out of busi- 


ness. 
Kansas. 


Coolidge-Dighton—The Kanokla Lumber Company is out of 
business. 
Saxman—George A. Morris is out of the lumber business. 
Topeka—-The Agard Lumber Company is out of business. 
West Mineral—L. Mulholland has been succeeded by the 
H. H. Radley Lumber Company. 
White City—Schumacher Bros. recently entered the lumber 
and hardware trade. 


Kentucky. 


Georgetown—The Penn Lumber Company has increased its 
capital stock from $25,000 to $35,000. 


Louisiana. 


Monroe—The Franklin Lumber Company recently began 
business. 
Pine Cliff—Fussell Bros. have been succeeded by J. W. 
Fussell & Co. 
Maine. 


East Boothbay—Irving W. Adams & Son have been suc- 

ceeded by the Adams Shipbuilding Company. 
Michigan. 

Detroit—The cera Company, lumber 
discontinued busines 

Grand Rapids —The Mack Sleigh Company is out of busi- 
ness. 

Harbor Springs—William Rockwell is selling out to Charles 
Robinson Co. 

Hastings—Roy Fuller will engage in the lumber business. 

Yalmer—D. C. Crothers Co. have bought the Yalmers 
Lumber Company’s interests and business will be conducted 
under the name of the Crothers Lumber Company. 


Minnesota. 


Brewster—-The H. L. Harris Lumber & Coal ener is 
selling out to the James A. Smith Lumber Compan 

Hibbing—Peter McHardy is selling out to ~ “Hibbing 
Lumber Company. 

Minneapolis—The W. W. Johnson Lumber Company has 
moved its office to St. Paul. 


Missouri. 


Conception Junction—George W. Crossan has opened a 
lumber yard. 

Maryviile—The McNeal-Parcher Lumber Company has gone 
out of business. 

St. Louvuis—The Sendelbach-Cram Lumber Company is out 
01 business. 


dealer, has 


Montana. 
~The Thompson Lumber Company is selling out. 


Nebraska. 


Crete—The Waterman Lumber & Coal Company is selling 
out to George E. Johnson. 
Pierce—H. H. Mohr has been succeeded by Schwerin & Son. 


New Jersey. 


Long Branch—Daniel Edwards, formerly with the Coryel 
Lumber Company, of Newark, has branched out as a manu- 
facturer of novelty supplies, pine and basswood, with fac- 
tories at Ottawa, Ont., Rouses Point, N. Y., and office in this 


city. 
New York. 


Buffalo—The Eureka Box Factory is out of business. 

New York—R. A. Brown resigned his position with the 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, Columbus, Ohio, to accept 
position. as eastern representative of the Tennessee Oak 
Flooring ena et with offices at 1 Madison street, this city. 

New York—C. E. Littel recently began business. 


North Carolina. 
Pilot Mountain—K. Nicholson is out of business. 
Ohio. 


Cleveland—E. L. French recently entered the wholesale 
lumber trade. 
Fort Recovery—The William E. Wilson Lumber Company 


Box Elder 





For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, Ill. 





has been succeeded by William iE “Wilson. 


Oklahoma. 


Oklahoma City—The Brownlee Lumber Company has been 
oan by Joseph Payne Brownlee and French J. Gentry 
and others. 

Panama—Arnold & Barlow; partnership dissolved. 

Weatherford—The Winne Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the John Winne Lumber Company. 


Oregon. 


Coquille—The Johnson Lumber Company is going out of 
business.: 
Pennsylvania. 


Fort Worth—The Fort Worth Lumber Company is out of 
business. 

Monessen—The Westmoreland Lumber Company has 
bought the property of the Monessen Lumber Company. 


South Carolina. 


Spartanburg—The Spartanburg Lumber Manufacturing 
Company has been succeeded by the Davenport Lumber Com- 
pany. 

South Dakota. 


Chelsea—The Chelsea Lumber Company is out of business. 


Tennessee. 


Butler—On and after December 1 the main southern 
office of the White Lumber Company will be moved from this 
city to Johnson City. 

Texas, 


; ? Blum Lumber Company has been succeeded by 
J. 8. Pool. 

Houston—The Jones-Baker Manufacturing Company is out 
of business. 

Putnam—tThe Burton-Lingo Company has sold out to F. P. 
Shackelford. 

Texline—The George F. Sisson Lumber Company has sold 
out to the Big Jo Lumber Company. 


Y Vermont. 
Rutland—The Beaver Brook Lumber Company has been 
organized. 
; Washington. 


Factoria—The Lindsley Mill Company has entered the 
sash and door trade in this city. 

Rosslyn—The Rosslyn Lumber Company has increased its 
capital stock from $50,000 to $200,00 

Seattle—The Crab Creek Lumber a s headquarters 
have been changed from this city to North Yakima 

Spokane—The Kroll Lumber Company has been organized 
with Arthur H. Kroll as its head. 

Tacoma—The Richardson & Elmer Company has changed 
its name to the Richardson & Hoene Company. 


Wisconsin. 


Crandon—The Crandon Manufacturing Company is out of 
business. 

Crandon—George W. 
factory to Marinette. 

Sheboygan—The Hardwood Land Company has been organ- 
ized with E. R. Veech as president; Ernest Strassberger, 
secretary, and others. 


Price will remove his woodenware 





INCORPORATIONS. 


Alabama. 
The McKenzie-Barrett Carriage Company, author- 
ized capital $5,000; Thomas C. McKenzie, president and 
general manager; Thomas C. Barrett, secretary-treasurer. 








California. 

Napa—The Eucalyptus Mahogany Development Company, 
authorized capital $100,000; R. G. Sloane, A. L. Warnholz, 
E. N. Leach, L. B. Douglass and A. C. Turner, all of San 
Francisco. 

Georgia. 


Buchanan—The Buchanan Manufacturing Company, au- 
thorized capital $5,000. 


Idaho, 
Boise—The Leadore Lumber & Fuel Company, authorized 
capital $1,000; W. F. Stone, C. A. Spencer and Q. L. Webb. 
Indiana. 


Milan—'The Southern Indiana Veneer Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; W. L. Hoskins, Charles Stergerwold, Thomas 
Thompson and Ella Hoskins. 

Peru—The Redmon Basket Manufacturing Company, 4Uu- 
thorized capital $15,000; F..E. Moeck, W. C. Redmon and 


G. QO. Moeck. 
Kentucky. 


Lexington—The Geary tos - & Development Company, au- 
thorized capital $130,000; John A. Geary, of this city; 
Michael Corbett, Dennis Corbett, John F. Scanlon and others. 

e, 


Cumberland Center—The New England Cabinet Works, au- 
thorized capital $25,000. of 

Penobscot—The J. F. Gerrity Company, authorized capital 
$50,000. 

Skowhegan—The Almy Lumber Company, authorized capi- 


a $10,000; Ernest C. Whitney, of Danvers, Mass. ; Vergus 
. Butler, of Danvers. 
Massachusetts. 
Brockton—The Pickard Bros.’ Motor Car Company, avthor- 
ized capital $150,000. 
Minnesota. 


Minneapolis—The St. Anthony Lumber Company, author 
ized capital $3,000. 


Missouri. : 
Hannibal—The Hannibal Wagon Company, autli rized 
eapital $50,000. 

New Mexico. 


Albuquerque—The American Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $8,000,000; B. W. Dobson, A. A. Keen, I. B. & 
T. J. Sawyer. 


New York. ‘ 

Albany—The Haiti Mines Company of New York (‘ ee 

timber land), authorized capital a1, 000,000 ; Fran Teory 
Berry, East Orange, N. J.; Siegbert ewis, New York ; 


8. Leonard, Broo lyn. 


1 a- 
Brooklyn—The BE. J. McLaughlin Company (building ir, 
terigie ete.), authorised capital $30,0 J. McLaughlin 
J. Lyden, = * M. W. Wood, ny this. city. ny, all 
Livin ton he Willowemoc Lumber Come Dy sail, 


thorized capital $45,000; W. H. McGrath; W. Rane 
Dushore, Sullivan county : U. Bird, Forksville. y, at 

New York—The White Enamel Refrigerator Compan} 
at conta $50, ge Oy kg Parks, Mt. Vernon; 
Elliott an Wes sc 

South Roundout—The C. Hiltebrant Dry Dock Compite- 
(ahighaliees ete.), aut BS, capital $100,000; ©- 
brant, W. Hiltebrant and J. Hiltebrant, of Kingston. 
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North Carolina. 
Concord—The Rand & Green Lumber Company. 
Ohio. 
Bucyrus—The Todd Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$15,000. 


Columbus—The Appalachia Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $35,000; John R. Gobey and others. 


Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma City—The Burriss Metal Shingle Company, au- 
thorized capital $25,000; J. B. Ellison, W. A. Papper, L. 8. 
Grandy and others. 

Osage—The Osage-Welsh School Desk & Furniture Com- 
pany, authorized capital $75,000. 

Oregon. 

Butte Falls—The Butte Falls Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000 ; Edward Woodbury, Charles A. Dewing and 
William 8. Dewing, all of Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Pennsylvania. 
Somerset—The Paint Bank Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000. 
Texas, 
San Antonio—The San Antonio Lumber & Building Com- 
pany, authorized capital $50,000. 
Washington, 
Seattle—The Skagit Logging Company, authorized capital 
$25,000 ; B. R. Lewis, O. C. Rice and J. F. Corlett. 
West Virginia. 


Charleston—The William Lyon Sompnee, authorized capi- 
tal $15,000; John M. Lyon, of LeHarpe, Ill.; W. B. Lyon, of 
Carthage, I[ll.; Charles Lyon, of Palmyra, Mo. 

Huntington—The West Virginia Export Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $25,000. 


Wisconsin. 


Menasha—The Lakeside Paper Company, authorized cap- 
ital $125,000; W. C. Nash, J. L. Fieweger and L. T. Jourdain. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Arkansas, 


Cotter—The Cotter Hardwood Manufacturing m9 has 
begun the erection of a plant in this place and will erect a 
smaller mill near Gassville. 
Louisiana, 

Baton Rouge—The Baton Rouge Lumber Company’s plant, 
which was destroyed 4 fire recently, will be rebuilt. 

Midland—The Callahan Lumber Company, Limited, has 
built a saw mill ten miles north of here. 

Olla—Captain R. M. Steele, of Winsboro, will erect a saw 


mill at this place. 
New York. 


Canisteo—The Steuben Lumber & Furniture Company’s 
plant is being enlarged by the addition of three new build- 


ings. 
Ohio. 


Toledo—Harry Jennison and A. G. Wright will build a 
creosoting plant. 





Pennsylvania. 
Hamburg—The Hamburg Broom Works will enlarge its 


plant. 
Washington. 


Factoria—The Lindsley Mill Company, who operate a saw 
mill in Granite Falls, will erect a plant for the manufacture 
of sash and doors, turning. and scroll work, and will also 
erect a saw mill. 

Peshastin—The Peshastin Lumber Company will erect a 


dry kiln, 
Wisconsin. 


Neenah—Work has started on the Hardwood Products 
Company’s $400,000 plant, to be built for the manufacture of 
interior hardwood furnishiags. 

Superior—The Water-Clarke Lumber Company will erect 
a $5,000 addition to its box factory. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 








Manitoba. 
W ee. A. Burrows will erect a $60,000 mill at Medi- 
cine Lodge. 
CASUALTIES. 
California. 
_ Kent—The sawmill plant of the Calhourn-Kraus_ Lumber 
Company, east of this place, was entirely consumed by fire 
recently ; loss $15,000, with $4,000 insurance. 
Delaware. 
Laurel—Fire did $1,000 damage November 4 at the Samuel 
Bacon Sons’ Company lumber plant. 
Georgia. 


Commerce—W. C. Hodd’s saw mill, located near this place, 
was completely destroyed by fire recently. 


Illinois. 


Chicago—Fire in the lumber district at West Twenty-first 
and Loomis streets November 8 resulted in the destruction 
= Jacob Lobstein’s ba mill, contractor’s shop and store- 
touse; loss $40,000; Jacob Ruether’s wood manufacturing 
Plant, loss $25,000, and George Pagel’s planing mill and 
Staircase factory, loss $35,000. 


Kentucky. 
Rockport—Fire destroyed the local 


ooperage e " 
$15,000. Company, of Louisville, 


lant of the Indian 
ovember 12; loss 
Louisiana, 


Independence—L. D. Day & Son’s saw mill, located three 
miles from here, was totally destroyed by fire November 5. 


Massachusetts. 
. Charlemont—John D. Rice’s saw mill was destroyed by fire 
ecently, ; 
Mississippi. 


by grest—Lile Bros.’ beter ome gy | ee was destroyed 
Y fire November 12; loss about $7,000. 


Missouri. 


St. Louis—The Phoenix Planing Mill Company suffered 
$1,500 loss by fire recently. » ‘cna 


North Carolina, 


pageatlotte—The plant of the Statesville Show Case Com- 
recenitiy. miles north of this place, was burned to the ground 


Durham—The Durham Lumber 
loss by fire recently. Company suffered $5,000 


Ohio. 


ing’ @St, Middletown—z. J. Harlan’s lumber yard and plan- 


were destroyed by fire November 15. 


Oklahoma. 


Texhoma—tThe Turner-Smith Lumber Company’s yard was 
destroyed by fire recently. 


Pennsylvania. 
Fort Hill—Cook & Duncan’s saw mill was destroyed by 
fire last week, causing loss of about $8,000. 
Washington. 
Buckley—The Valley Mill Company’s plant was almost de- 
stroyed by fire November 4; loss about $50,000, with $8,500 


insurance. 
Wisconsin. 


Bayfield—The Kurtz-Downey Lumber Company’s plant, 
located near this place, was destroyed by fire November 11; 
loss $25,000. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION - 











NEW ORLEANS, La., Nov. 16.—The Commercial-Germania 
Trust & Savings bank Friday, November 11, filed its final 
account as receiver for the L’Hote Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company. It shows that the “ordinary creditors,’ whose 
claims aggregate $226,843.24, stand to receive, pro rata 
division, $203.19. This may be increased by the receiver's 
collection of accounts outstanding to the amount of $5,393.28. 
The report discloses $158,010.76 cash on hand, of which 
first mortgage bonds with interest due will take $61,310; 
a mortgage note with interest $2,102.65; accounts payable 
since the receivership $18,442.62; loans made by receiver 
$24,240; receivership fee and attorneys’ fee $37,000; other 
items of preferred expense bring the total to $157,807.57. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 15.—Mrs. Blanche L. Snodgrass, 
who is being sued in the district court by William J. Pugh, 
as trustee in bankruptcy of the estate of S. L. Snodgrass & 
Son, bankrupt lumber manufacturers, November 4 filed her 
answer denying all charges of fraud made in the trustee’s 
petition. ‘The latter seeks to recover certain real estate and 
fifty-five shares of savings bank and other stock which it is 
alleged her husband conveyed to her without a consideration 
and with a view of defrauding his creditors. Mrs. Snodgrass 
admits the real estate was conveyed to her but denies that 
it was without consideration,.and claims that the stock in 
— was bought by her and has been in her possession 
some time. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 16.—Two cases against W. B. 
Karthman, former lumber dealer and president of the First 
National bank of Murfreesboro, are set for trial in the 
United States district court in this city November 17. Mis- 
application of the funds of the bank is the allegation. 


MENOMINEE, MIcH., Nov. 15.—The Menominee River Boom 
Company has entered a second suit against the A. Spies 
Lumber Company for tolls. The amount claimed is $3,000. 
A suit on the same premises involving $8,000 was heard 
recently but no decision has been handed down. 


CaMPTON, Ky., Nov. 16.—A number of suits have been 
filed in the circuit court of this county against the Dixie 
Stave & Lumber Company, of New York, which has an exten- 
sive business in this part of the state, and attachments 
on its property have been issued. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 16.—A committee, consisting of 
W. H. Prescott, Charles Q. Gill and Max Myers, has been 
appointed to appraise the effects of the Georgian Bay Lumber 
Company, which made an assignment last week. . 


New ORLEANS, La., Nov. 15.—The act of sale from the 
receivers of the ie Lumber Company, of Tangipahoa, to 
John W. Read, of this city, was filed at Amite City. The 
transfer includes the saw mill plant, tramroad, cars, timber, 
land and all the company’s holdings in Tangipahoa parish, 
and the consideration was $95,636. 


New ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 14.—The Port Barre Lumber 
Company’s hardwood mill at Port Barre, La., closed Novem- 
ber 2, after being placed in the hands of the Interstate 
Bank & Trust Company, as receiver. It is expected that 
work will be resumed inside of ninety days. 


BILox!, Miss., Nov. 16.—A bankruptcy petition has been 
filed against J. F. Wilder, of Hattiesburg. 





New York, Nov. 15.—L. P. Walter & Co., cigar box 
manufacturers, 502 East Seventy-fourth street, have filed 
a bankruptcy schedule showing liabilities of $28,996 and 
assets $22,529, consisting of stock $5,000, machinery $5,700, 
office furniture $300, all sold by receiver, accounts $11,521 
and cash $8. 


New York, Nov. 15.—Schedules in bankruptcy of Pres- 
burg & Co., piano manufacturers, 541 West Forty-third 
street, show liabilities of $30,679 and assets consisting of 
stock $9,000, machinery $7,896, accounts $2,305, patters 
$1,810 and books $400. 


PITTSBURG, Pa., Nov. 16.—The affairs of the L. L. 
Satler Lumber Company are being wound up and it is 
expected that a receiver will not be necessary as Mr. Satler 
has obtained consent of 90 percent of his creditors to his 
proposition for a settlement by an economical management 
of the business pending its being cleaned up. 


ASTORIA, ORE., Nov. 16.—As a result of the failure of the 
Bank of Seaside, the Seaside Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, of Seaside, will probably go through the hands ot 
a receiver. The company’s mill has been closed. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 15.—A petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed against the New England Cigar Box Company. 


ALGONA, WASH.,4Nov. 15.—The Algona Lumber & Shingle 
Company has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 





PONTIAC, MICH., Nov. 16.—James W. Orr was appointed 
receiver for the O’Riley & Ostrander planing mill to succeed 
John E. Prior. ‘ 

TEXARKANA, ARK., Nov. 15.—Frank S. Quinn has been 
appointed receiver for the A. Webster Lumber Company. 


New ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 15.—It is reported that the 
ge | mill of the Greenlaw Lumber Company, of Ramsay, 
was closed down last week by order of receivers, complet- 
ing total suspension of work at the plant. 


Bristou, Va., Nov. 15.—The Clinch Valley Lumber Com- 
pany, of St. Paul, is suffering financial embarrassment. An 
effort is being made to put the concern on its feet and avoid 
receivership proceedings. Its net assets aggregate $50,000, 
and liabilities $97,900. 


New York, Nov. 13.—Harris Bartelstone & Sons, manu- 
facturers of show cases, 750 Broadway, have made an 
assignment to — Mork. Liabilities are about $16,500 
and assets $15,200. = 


ROCKVILLE CENTRE, L. I., Nov. 12.—The Rockville Centre 
Milling & Construction Company has filed a petition in 
bankruptcy ; liabilities $5,398, assets $10,139. 


WEEHAWKEN, N. J., Nov. 14.—James A. Pyle has been 
appointed receiver for the Hudson Woodworking Company. 











Feed 





Made in 4 sizes, Single or Double. 





A satisfactory VARIABLE FEED on a saw mill 
must not only be positive and always under perfect 
control, but must also be simple and durable. 

Ours has all of these requirements, also has 
fewer parts to wear and can be changed more 
quickly than any other. 

The “gig back” is very rapid and these features 
as well as others just as desirable, in addition to 
the excellent materials and workmanship in our 
mills, make them the best on the market. 

Our prices are very reasonable. 
illustrated and descriptive circulars. 


The Randle Machinery Co. 


1820 Powers Street - 


Send for 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Sole Manufacturers of 


THE “LEADER” INJECTOR 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


The best boiler feeder made 











Also Steam Engines, Boilers, General Saw Mill Machinery, etc. 











Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


ot the Famous 


= Sole Manufacturer 

#2 ~) SAGER PATENT AXES 

| \ Bull Dog 1 Sowa h asdneicediis*e OS Were)! 
HIGHT QUALITY—RICHT PRICES 


) Write us. 


WARREN, PA., U.S.A. 


“aE HARDWOODS. 


tt tet! nth 








GIDEON-ANDERSON LBR. & MER. CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


CYPRESS, OAK and RED GUM 


Hickory & Ash Tool Handles. 
GIDEON, MO. 








Vestal Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE. 





We run our own mills manufacturing 
POPLAR, QTD. WHITE OAK, 
PLAIN OAK, WALNUT, ETC. 


Also, 38, 4% & 34 AROMATIC TENN. RED CEDAR, 
CEILING OR LINING, ‘‘Keep moths away.”’ 


WRITE US BEFORE BUYING. 


cama 


RED GUM 


MANUFACTURERS 
MILLS AT EARL, ARK. 


OAK, ASH, CYPRESS. 


The Crittenden Lumber Co. 


5 336-338 Scimitar Bidg., MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Flooring in Less Than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering 
at carload prices interesting. It 
might appeal to you—better 
let us quote you on 


MAPLE AND BEECH 


FLOORING 


and explain how we do it. A 
good stock enables us to fill 
orders without delay. 








Telecode used. 





Cummer- Diggins Co. 
CADILLAC, MICH. 








‘OAK FLOORING 


“TOFCO BRAND” 


Guarter and Plain Sawn 
WHITE AND RED OAK 








Manufactured in the Most Modern 
and thoroughly Equipped Plant in 
the Country, and located in the heart 
of the Choicest Oak district in the 
World. 





Write Us for Prices. 


| Teme Oak Flooring Co. 





NASHVILLE, TENN. 








ee nner en 


“—y 

| Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co, l 
0 

| 


(6 Red Gum 
Specialists 


Mills at: Sales Office: 


MOREHOUSE, MO. CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 
Decceeusemennnemaiennnimmnel 











J. A. WILKINSON 
4-4 OAK BOARDS 
LW. SPECIAL OAK BILLS. Le 


Basswood, Chestnut, Ash, White 
Pine, Hemlock, Walnut, Plain Oak. Ask for prices. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC TRADE. 
Cable Address “JAW.” BRISTOL, 


Telecode, A. B. VA.-TENN. 


Cc. 
Western Union 6th Edition. 

















NORTON LUMBER CO. 


RICHEY, MISSISSIPPI 


RED GUM 


Finest Stock in the South Also Oak, Cypress, Ash 











TENNESSEE LUMBER & COAL CO.| 


Sales Offices, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Oak, White and Yellow Pine 





SAW and PLANING MILLS, GLEN MARY, TENN. 








OBITUARY 


E. M. Holbrook. 


Ik. M. Holbrook, president of the Wyoming Coal & Mining 
Company, railroad capitalist and globe trotter, who has made 
his home in Chicago for twenty-five years, died at his home, 
195 East Chestnut street, November 7, of heart failure fol- 
lowing a slight operation. Mr. Holbrook came to Chicago 
as western representative of the International Salt Company. 
‘Ten years ago he struck out for himself, operating in coal 
and timber lands, acquiring extensive timber interests at 
Anacortes, Wash. At Monarch, Wyo., he organized the 
Wyoming Coal & Mining Company and through his activities 
at this point became well known throughout the state. He 
was born in Manchester, Iowa, forty-one years ago and was 
educated at Notre Dame University. He was a member of 
the Chicago Athletic Club, the South Shore Country Club 
und the Westward Ho and Edgemere Golf clubs. He had 
encircled the globe several times, in company with his wife. 
whom he met in Paris on one of his trips. His widow. 
mother and one brother survive. 














T. C. Thompson. 

SEATTLE, WASH... Nov. 12.—T. C. Thompson, a_ traveling 
representative for the Henry Disston & Sons’ Saw Works, this 
city, was drowned November 8 while attempting to cross the 
Skagit river in an aerial basket tram. Mr. Thompson had a 
wide acquaintance throughout the Northwest and a great 
many friends among the lumbermen. For a number of years 
he was with the California Saw Works, going with the 
Disston people two years ago. He was 35 years of age and 
leaves a widow to mourn his loss. 





William Beitner. 

TRAVERSE Crvy, Micu., Nov. 17.—William Beitner, aged 
G0 years, died Friday, November 11, of cancer of the stomach. 
Mr. Beitner has been engaged in the lumber business many 
years. Three years ago he established a wooden butter dish 
factory at Sidnaw, which plant was destroyed by fire three 
months ago. 





Capt. Fremont Crandell. 


CALGARY, ALta., Nov. 16.—On his way to Prince Rupert 
to resume his duties as chief timber inspector for the Grand 
Trunk Pacific at that place, Capt. Fremont Crandell died 
suddenly at Wetatskiwin, November 6. 





Ira 8S. Eberly. 


MECHANICSBURG, VA., Nov. 14.—Lra 8. Eberly, of the lum 
ber firm of I. S. Eberly & Son, died recently at his home in 
this city. He was a director of the First National bank, a 
member of the Washington Fire Company and the Harris- 
burg Republican Club. “Mr. Eberly was 61 years of age. A 
widow, one son, Guy Eberly, who was associated with his 
father in business, and two daughters survive 





H. B. Jones. 


LAKE CHARLES, La., Nov. 15.—-H. B. Jones, for many years 
connected with the lumber business in and around this city, 
died this week at the age of 73 years. He was one of the 
pioneer cypress men of the state. 





Daniel J. Ernst. 
EVANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 17.--Daniel J. Ernst died at bis 
home in this city at the age of 71 years. Mr. Ernst was 
connected with the H. Herrmann Lumber Manufacturing 


-Company for a number of years before engaging in the lum- 


ber business for himself. He was a native of Germany. A 
widow and nine children survive. 





O. C. Crane. 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., Noy. 15.—O. ©. Crane, cashier of 
the Terra Alta (W. Va.) bank, who, with James S. Lakin, 
had extensive timber holdings and operated a number of 
saw mills in Preston, Tucker and other counties in the north- 
ern central section of the state, died suddenly last Thursday 
following a collapse due to overwork. Mr. Crane, although 
but 37 years of age, was one of the most progressive men in 
the state. He was a thirty-second degree Mason and a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal church. <A widow and 
two small children survive. 





Harvey W. Lewis. 


LovutsviLLe, Ky., Nov. 15.—Harvey W. Lewis, one of the 
oldest lumber dealers in this section, died at his home, 
1033 West Broadway, November 12, after a long illness 
from stomach trouble. He retired from business about 
ten years ago, having been for thirty years a member of the 
firm of H. J. Lewis & Bro., who operated a large yard and 
planing mill in this city. Mr. Lewis was a prominent Odd 
Fellow 





Elmer W. Hubbard. 


OwWENSBoRL, Ky., Nov. 16.—Elmer W. Hubbard, well 
known lumber dealer of this city, died November 14 after 
a brief iliness. He was 54 years of age and had attained 
considerable prominence as owner of several thoroughbred 
lorses, 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 31. 











The weather condition so far has not been of such 
au nature as to restrict the movement of lumber in 
Chicago. Building in the city has maintained its 
activity and much new construction work is being 
undertaken all over the city and suburbs. Stocks in 
the city yards are considerably broken, which is en- 
tirely natural at this season of the year and it is not 
expected that the dealers will stock up until they 
have had a chance to take inventory. 

Receipts of lumber by rail at Chicago for the week 
ended November 12 were 40,126,000 feet, as against 
61,380,000 feet for the corresponding week last year. 
The total reeeipts from January 1 to November 12 by 
rail amounted to 2,237,957,000 feet, an increase of 
4,406,000 feet over the same time in 1909. Shipments 
for the week ended November 12 were 14,113,000 feet, 
as against 24,124,000 feet for the identical week last 











year. The total receipts from January 1 to November 
. ' 


12 amounted to 868,245,000 feet, as compared with 
840,021,000 feet for the corresponding interval of 1909. 
Shingle receipts for the week show a little improve 
ment over those of the corresponding week of 1909. 
Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board 

of Trade. 
RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 12. 


Lumber. Shingles. 
a a EER eee ene 40,121,000 12,864,000 
DO no aac kos Cas aedecer’ 61,380,000 9,559,000 
I ki baa eee MRR. aera Deeg 3,305,000 


II ini: b & eed oe ew la ape 21,259,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS, JANUARY 1 TO NOVEMBER 12. 





Lumber. Shingles. 
ee iSegtede aera acto abeteonte 2,237,957,000 420,375,000 
eis Neri acs spre, Shanesa, S/o wand eae erate 2,233,551,000 469,669,000 
Ce ee er re ee 
DEE big kiancasteaaceee | Uren es 49,294,000 


SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 12. 


Lumber. Shingles. 








eR ree ie 14,113,000 6,784,000 
BY acta dciaws se musisie sues 24,124,000 8,881,000 
IE oo bikes sie Sas oes sa 10,011,000 2,097,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS, JANUARY 1 TO NOVEMBER 12. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

Bs. estilie ns a tineaiden dee 868,245,000 359,712,000 
een a a rrr 840,021,000 404,225,000 
NN Ee Oe er ere SOSR4500 8  icevecae 


fy sees 44.) 
RECEIPTS BY WATER. 
Week ended November 12...................5,085,000 feet 
Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended November 16 were: 


NED on oko eewtinlne ends 3,006 


CLASS- Vo. Value. 
eee oe ee eee ree 3 $ 1,600 
$ 1,000 and under & 5,000........ ae 92 242,850 

5,000 and under re 40 275,500 

10,000 and under p eee eee 23 338,800 
25,000 and under errr 7 236,400 
50,000 and uhder 100,000............. 2 120,000 
Buckingham Chandler, 5-story brick apart 

Re rn rer ee ee 1 200,000 
Cc. C. Heisen, 22-story brick addition... 1 2,000,000 

I ng on oe tt ee Sb ae . 169 $ 3,415,150 
Average valuation for week......... et 20,208 
Totals previous week........... cs san 1,588,450 
Average valuation previous week..... ... 1928 
Totals corresponding week 1909..... 155 1,698,300 
Totals Jan. 1 to Nov. 16, 1910.....:9,988 80,845,950 
Totals corresponding period 1909.....8,448 78,660,764 
Totals corresponding period 1908..... 8,904 57,795,740 
Totals corresponding period 1907..... 7,824 57,270,570 
Totals corresponding period 1906..... 7,544 58,627,987 
Totals corresponding period 1905..... 6,432 57,696,775 


Totals corresponding period 1904.....5.085 39,110,345 





Northern Pine. 


Chicago. In spite of the scarcity and high prices 
of geod lumber at initial points there is reported 
some price cutting by Chicago dealers, some of whom 
seem to display as much anxiety to sell as they do 
to buy. The cheaper grades of northern pine are still 
remaining inactive, with prices low. 








Minneapolis, Minn. With practically all the mills 
closed down for the season, stocks of lumber are not 
much in excess of 50 percent compared with last year. 
Business is lighter but shipments do not make a bad 
comparison, and seem to have improved a little since 
election. The Northwest is badly in need of a rain 
before the winter freeze, to put the ground in condition 
for next season. It is thought that lumber demani 
will not show much improvement until after inventory 
time, but a few good orders have been placed by 
factory trade, and the condition is not at all dis 
couraging. 





Bay City and Saginaw. A good movement in white 
pine products is reported and prices are firm. Deal 
ers are stoeking up as rapidly as possible, bringing 
in cargoes from the Georgian Bay district and upper 
Michigan and Lake Superior. The receipts for the 
season by lake will approximate 100,000,000 feet, and 
local firms will go into the winter with good stocks. 
The market for pine appears to be firm and no weak 
spots are in evidence. All the plants are in opera 
tion and all kinds of pine commodities are moving 


freely. Conditions are held to be much better than 
last vear at this date. 
eee 


Buffalo, N. Y. The white pine vards will go sto 
winter with about the usual supply and the dem: nd 
about what it was a year ago. Prices do not snow 
much variation. Low grade stock is still plentiful, 
and although the demand for boxes is falling off, these 
grades are selling nearly at buyers’ prices. The high 
grades are in smaller percentage every year and prices 
ought to be higher, but they are running abont the 
same. 

OBB 

New York. Prices are fairly well maintained and 
the few orders received are shipped promptly. OF 
ders are for mixed lots and retailers decline to )u) 
beyond their current wants. Earlier in the season it 
was expeeted that white pine business would pick "I 
after election, but conditions are not satisfactory. 

—eeee 


Pittsburg, Pa. Slight changes are noted in the 
white pine trade. The better grades are moving fairly 
well and prices are strong, but without variation. = 
lower grades are perhaps a little better in demane, 
with the outlook improving for this line in the nea? 
future. Stocks are small and dealers are not urg!nt 
the sales along to any extent. 
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Eastern Spruce. 


Boston, Mass. ‘The general tone of this market is 
fairly firm. Some of the winter mills have opened, but 
prices have not been affected. The general price for 
frames 9-inch and under is $23. Buyers have placed 
liberal orders at this price, but in some cases $22.50 
has been offered and accepted. A few manufacturers 
have orders enough on hand to make them feel more 
independent and they are asking as high as $23.50. 
Demand for random is fair. For sizes under seven 
inches prices range from $19 to $19.50; but buyers will 
not pay over the inside figure. Larger sizes are firm. 
Boards have been attracting a fair volume of business 
and prices are steady. 





New York. The market is fairly firm, but demand 
for yard sizes is weak. Retailers prefer to hold back 
their business until the situation is clearer. Local 
supplies are ample for current requirements and the 
dullness in the building situation does not inspire 
much in the way of new orders. 

———eeee 

Pittsburg, Pa. ‘There is an abundant offering of 
all grades and sizes, but buying is held down to the 
smallest quantity; consequently, there has been no at- 
tempt to maintain price lists. Clear spruce and ex 
port stocks are not plentiful. 


White Cedar. 


Chicagu. Demand from the wholesale yards is grow 
ing lighter and cedar dealers anticipate an early lapse 
into the restricted winter movement. Cedar poles 
ind posts are in fair request and the open weather 
has permitted work to continue steadily, consequently 
the demand has remained fairly good. Operators are 
making preparations to go into the woods and it is 
believed that a heavier crop will be gathered the 
coming winter to meet the big demand expected next 
vear. 











Minneapolis, Minn. Demand for posts is good, com- 
ing from all directions in a way that is surprising for 
this season of year. The open fall has led to con- 
siderable demand, which has cleaned out yard stocks 
und forced dealers to stock up. -The outlook is that 
'- and 5-inch rounds will be cleaned up close before 
the winter is over. Production this winter may be 
somewhat in excess of last year owing to the neces- 
sity of logging some burned tracts, but there was less 
summer logging than usual. 





Hardwoods. 


Chicago. The greatest activity noticed in the buy- 
ug line of hardwoods is that shown by users of plain 
sik, which has been in good call throughout the year. 
‘ith the increased consumption of winter it is likely 
that a pronounced searcity will be developed in spite 

the constant efforts of manufacturers to increase 
(heir output. Quartersawed white oak of good grade 
in steady demand and firsts and seconds quarter- 
‘wed red oak find a ready market. Cottonwood 
eems to be the weakest item on the southern list, 
though this wood has shown slight improvement 
cently. Gum is in good demand with prices’ steady. 
the northern hardwoods, birch and maple are still 
leaders. Basswood remains inactive, there being 
practically no eall for it. Maple flooring manufac- 

\vers report that they are still busy, although they 

stute that they are gaining on their order books. 








Minneapolis, Minn. Wholesalers report an improved 
of orders in the last few days, indicating that 
consumers have begun to run out of stock and are 
compelled to replenish at a time when usually there 
's very little demand. Dealers had not expected much 
trade until after the first of the year, but evidently 
all buyers are short of lumber and have been forced 
to piece out their supplies. There has been a fair 
call from box factories for low grade material, and 
the furniture factories also have been in the market 
‘o an unusual extent for the time of year. 


—eowOeowerooor 


St. Louis, Mo. The hardwood market is more active 
this week. Dealers without exception declare that 
they are doing a greater volume of business and they 
are unanimous in the belief that late fall and winter 
business will be all that ean be desired. As heretofore, 
the demand runs largely to plain oak and the better 
graces of gum, all other items being in moderate call. 
The mills feel the ear shortage to an alarming extent. 
Low water at the river mills has also hampered logging. 
Otherwise the mill outlook is good. 





Kansas City, Mo. Demand for the better qualities 
of hardwood remains good and the prices firm. There 
is little market for the less desirable woods and the 
pices are weak and vacillating. Dealers say there is 
ittle indication of a change for the better. 

—_—L——eeeeeees 

a temphis, Tenn. Demand is gnome ag | and the vol- 
sa of business would be even larger if the railroads 
it od in position to place all the cars ordered by 
ey oats and could move them promptly after be- 
-_ oaded. However, buying is not as urgent as is 
oe it will be after the first of the new year, 
i en consumers of hardwood lumber will have taken 

€lr inventories. The improving tendency recently 








noted in the lower grades continues and the passage 
of each week brings more forcibly to the attention 
ot the producing and distributing trade south the fact 
that there is no surplus of hardwood lumber in dry 
stock. The higher grades already are considerably 
broken in some directions and some dealers say they 
are well sold up on the lower grades of cottonwood 
and gum. The foreign trade outlook, as affecting 
hardwood lumber, is described as more favorable, and 
altogether local lumbermen take a more optimistic 
view than for some time. Prices show more firmness, 
as a rule, and the more favorable view taken of the 
outlook makes holders more independent about sell 
ing present stocks of lumber unless they can get what 
they consider satisfactory prices. 
——rnen eee 
Nashville, Tenn. Continued improvement has been 
noted in this market the last week. Orders, while 
plentiful and the total volume large, continue small 
individually and are still for immediate delivery. Im- 
provement along this line hardly is expected until 
after stock-taking time, about the first of the new 
year. Demands increase steadily. Prices are firm, 
with an upward tendency. Plain white oak leads in 
demand. Quartered white oak and chestnut also are 
active. Maple, birch and all cabinet woods are active. 
Poplar is brisk, with the exception of panel stock. 
Furniture manufacturers and other consumers are very 
busy. 
BPP 
Huntington, W. Va. Conditions generally, as viewed 
by West Virginia oak and poplar manufacturers, has 
for the last thirty days been somewhat uncertain. 
Some very good orders have been received recently 
and the mills report very satisfactory shipments, sum- 
ming up a month’s business. But the usually large 
orders for deferred shipments are not averaging the 
customary amount. However, small orders for mixed 
cars for rush shipments to supply the immediate needs 
are received in quantities sufficient to about con 
sume the common and better grades as fast as it is 
in shipping condition. Prices are satisfactory, for the 
mills are in position to supply orders of this class. 
Firsts and seconds and No. 1 common in both quar- 
tered and plain oak, No. 1 common and better pop- 
lar, together with firsts and seconds chestnut, are 
items meeting with most ready sales. Heavy dimen- 
sion oak orders are numerous and have been received 
in amounts to sufficiently cover the capacity of the 
amount produced and prices advanced from $1 to $3 
over those received sixty days ago. The planing 
mills are running full capacity and report a medium 
quantity of orders on hand, mostly for hurry ship- 
ments. The general consensus of opinion is that a 
material improvement is assured in the very near fu- 
ture and the present short supply on hand will sell 
rapidly at very satisfactory prices, for when the asu- 
ally after inventory supply is required, it will be in 
large quantities, on account of the low stock held 


_by the consuming plants. 





Louisville, Ky. Demand has slowed down since the 
elections, but it is believed that it is only prelimi- 
nary to active business. Quartered oak, which is some- 
what stronger than heretofore, is selling well, espe- 
cially the upper grades, while plain oak continues 
in good demand. The better grades of poplar, which 
of late have not been selling freely, are reported to 
have shown improvement. Ash is weak. Mahogany 
is in good call. 

eee 

New York. Demand is quiet and the generally un 
satisfactory condition causes some complaint on ar- 
rivals. Imperfections which a short time ago were over- 
looked in the eagerness to secure supplies are now 
viewed with magnifying glasses, so as to give an ex- 
euse for turning back shipments. The retail yards 
and factories are very inactive, the furniture and 
piano trade being duller than it has been for a long 
time. Some stocks are light, but they are in special 
lines only, such as hickory, beech, walnut ete., oak, 
chestnut, maple and birch being very plentiful and 
irregular in price. On the other hand, millmen ap- 
pear to regard the outlook with more encouragement 
than the local wholesale trade and the latter are 
cautious about taking business too far ahead. 

SOB 

Buffalo, N. Y. Since the elections dealers have not 
been able to get higher prices and they still claim 
that the West is selling at about eastern figures. Oak 
leads in all lines, though now rather too high for 
flooring, except in the fancy trade. A steady demand 
continues for birch and chestnut and the movement 
of elm and basswood depends on the supply. White 
ash is doing better and maple is always wanted fo1 
flooring, not minding the competition from yellow 
pine. Export demand in walnut is better than in most 
anything else, considering the size of the trade. Prices 
are high and the better grades are scarce. Walnut 
is a wood which the architects would specify more if 
stock was available. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Trade has remained satisfactory in 
the better grades and prices have been stationary. 
There has been a good deal of difficulty in securing 
stocks from West Virginia of late, owing to the long 
dry season, which forced many mills to close. Only 
in the last week has any of them been able to start 
up again. Low grades of hardwood are moving some- 
what slowly and at weaker prices. Demand for ash 
is scattering and the market is not interesting. Many 
of’ the larger consumers are sending buying agents 
into the fields direct and are picking up best grade 
stocks from mill to mill, as they ean collect them. 
In the lower graded stocks demand is normal, but re- 
stricted to small lots, with prices unchanged. 
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Quartered White Oak. 


Large Flash Figured Stock Our Specialty. 
We also Manufacture: 


Plain Red and White Oak, 
Cypress, and Red Gum. 








We dip all of our lumber. 
Capacity 80,000’ per day. 


Leavitt Land & Lumber Co. 


DERMOTT, ARKANSAS. 
—— —) 




















Critical Customer’s Choicesy_ 


DIXIE BRAND 
Oak Flooring 


A combination of High Class Material with 
Perfect Workmanship. 


Our RED and WHITE 
OAK LUMBER 


is of the same high quality. We can ship promptly straight 
or mixed cars of Lumber and Flooring. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company, 


q BLISSVILLE, ARK. 








f 








We have in Stock Dry and can Ship Promptly: 
-4 to 12-4 Plain Mountain Oak, any grade 


to 16-4 Yellow Poplar, any grade 

to 8-4 Red Birch, any grade . 

and 8-4 Chestnut, any grade, mostly 2 com. & S. W. 
© 8-4 quar. White Oak, any 


t grade 
to 8-4 quar. Red Oak, any grade, mostly 5-4" thick 
to 8-4 White Pine, any grade 

—10” and 12” Barn Boards Yellow Pine 

x10 to 20 Yellow Pine Framing 


Send us your inquiries and we will promptly 
name you delivered prices. 


Logan-Maphet Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of PINE and HARDWOODS. 
KNOXVILLE, ~ - TENNESSEE. 
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Cherry For Sale 


| One million feet of dry stock 


ready for immediate shipment 
from our Jamestown yard, all 
thicknesses and grades. s= a 


Warren Ross Lumber Co- 


Jamestown, N. Y. 





TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED jiirinerman telecode. 


For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, tu. 
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When You 
Want Prompt 
aT . 
Shipment 
Send your orders to 
. us, forifthere’s any- 
thing on earth we 
pride ourselves on 


: it’s the way we fill 
orders. Tell us your wants and we will quote you prices on 


Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


for early delivery. You can rest assured we will spare no 
effort to fill your order satisfactorily. The secret of our 
success is the close attention given our customers. Let’s 
get acquainted. 


Alexander Stewart Lumber Go., 


We use the Telecod=. WAUSAU, WIS. 
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| Hemlock, Hardwoods 
and White Pine 


2x4" and wider No. 1 and No. 2 Hemlock Piece Stuff 
2x6” and wider Select Hemlock 
2” No. 3 Hemlock Boards § 
, No. 4 and No. 5 White Pine Boards 

‘ 2” Rock Elm Bridge Plank 

4” and wider No. 2 and No. 3 Com. Basswood 

Ash, Soft Maple, Soft Elm and Red Oak 1in. mill run. 


JOHN A. WEEK LUMBER CO. ) 
North Portage St. Stevens Point, Wis. } 
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TO THE TRADE 
We Want To Move: 


150 M ft 5-4 No, 3 Shop 


40 M ft 6-4 No. 2 Com. 12” wide 
40 M ft 5-4 No. 2 Co 


70 M ft 6-4 No. 3 Com. 


m. 

20 M {t 5-4 No. 2 Com. 12” wide i * 

125 M ft 5-4 No. 3 Com. 40 M ft ea. 5-4 & 6-4 No.4 Com. 
20 M ft 5-4 No. 2 Shop 5 M ft ea. 5-4 & 6-4 No. 5 Com. 
20 M ft ea.6-4No.2&No.3Shop | 100 M ft1x 4” & wider, 6’ & up, 
20 M ft 6-4 No. 2 Com. No. 5 Boards 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., Drummond, Wis 
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F Sicenper Goodman Co. j 
Make Prompt Shipments of 
WHITE PINE AND BASSWOOD 
BEVELED SIDING, FINISH in all 
Thicknesses, and SHOP LUMBER 
Econ nee 3 3: Wisconsin 
——>none—— non 























HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer."’ Free 
@escriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Deurborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Baltimore, Md. Where the demand has eased off 
in one direction, gains have been made in another, 
so that the movement virtually is unchanged. Some 
of the factories have not bought a carload of lumber 
for months, most of their work calling for metal. 
Furniture manufacturers, however, are buying some- 
what freely, as their product finds a ready market. 
Common chestnut has not improved appreciably, but 
nearly all the other woods are in good shape and, what 
is as important, the movement has sufficed to absorb 
the production of the mills, so that there are no 
large accumulations to take care of. The exporters 
report numerous inquiries from abroad, with some in- 
erease in the orders and other indications of a fur- 
ther reduction of stocks abroad. They are obliged 
to pay such figures for suitable lumber, however, that 
the foreign buyers are not easily persuaded that the 
quotations are not arbitrary, and this tends some- 
what to retard the export movement. 





Boston, Mass. Demand appears to be unevenly dis- 
tributed. Offerings of the better selections of hard- 
wood lumber are fair. The call for quartered oak has 
been slow of late. The best quartered oak is well held. 
Plain oak is in light call. Fair demand is reported for 
maple. Brown ash and birch have attracted new busi- 
ness. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. A better feeling generally is ap- 
parent in this market. Consuming manufacturers are 
receiving enough orders to keep their factories run- 
ning, but they are not employing more help than ab- 
solutely necessary to fill them. More cabinet makers 
are out of work than has been known in years, which 
shows that the woodworking industries are not busy. 
Red and white mixed and quarter sawed oak seem to 
have the call in the volume of business being done. 
Demand for high grade quarter sawed oak is not very 
strong, even the medium grades being slow, espe- 
cially for furniture makers’ grades. Chestnut re- 
mains slow for the upper grades, with but light move- 
ment of the medium and lower grades. Sound wormy 
is meeting with fair sale for all fairly good stuff 
offered. From present indications sound wormy will 
command a better price in the near future, says an 
authority, owing to the extended uses to which it 
is being put and its superior adaptability to make 
up high grade builtup stock. Ash continues to move 
steadily for carriage and wagon makers’ grades, but 
with only fair demand for furniture stock. Heavy 
wagon makers’ stock, well seasoned, is not plentiful, 
with a fair movement. Hickory moves steadily for 
wheel makers and buggy pole grades. Red gum is 
holding its own in the demand from the furniture 
and interior trim manufacturers. Good sales of red 
gum for export are reported. Walnut has begun to 
show a movement for the export business, with some 
good shipments of logs from the Ohio valley during 
the last week. Birch, basswood, cottonwood and buck- 
eye have kept pace with the market. Low grade 
lumber of all classes is moving slowly. 





Columbus, Ohio. Orders and inquiries are coming 
in steadily and there is no change in quotations in 
any of the varieties or grades. The best phase of 
this market is the continued steady orders from the 
yard trade, which is holding up well. Factory de- 
mand has remained about the same and is not what 
was expected by manufacturers and shippers. There 
is a good movement of the lower grades and demand 
for the better grades is steady. The car supply is 
growing shorter. Collections are better. Quartered 
oak is firm and prices for firsts and seconds range 
from $80 to $84. Plain oak is in fair demand and 
quotations are: Firsts and seconds, white oak, $50; 
red oak, $49; No. 1 common, $32; No. 2 common, $20. 
Chestnut is in good demand at the following prices: 
Firsts and seconds, $50; No. 1 common, $36, and 
sound wormy, $16. Ash is slow and the demand is 
slack. There is a fair demand for basswood. Other 
hardwoods are steady. 


Hemlock. 


Chicago. As is usual at this time of the year manu- 
facturers who are long on certain items are shading 
prices to dispose of their stock. This year has been 
a fairly good one for the hemlock trade and whole- 
saiers are buying freely for country distribution. It 
is stated on good authority that the input for the 
coming winter will not be as large as last year and 
this is explained by reason of the fact that not much 
peeling was done during the summer months, the ex- 
cessively dry weather putting a stop to bark 
gathering. 








Buffalo, N. Y. Demand is active and this wood 
has only itself to compete with. It would come in 
from several directions but for the determination of 
the lake shippers to undersell the others and control 
the trade, which they have been able to do for some 
time. It is said that a liberal stock of lake hem- 
lock will be laid in for the winter trade. The clos- 
ing of the canal on the 15th for the barge canal 
work will cut down eastern shipments of hemlock. 
Prices have not changed for a long time. Should 
they go up yellow pine would come in. 


New York. This market is weak and the inactiv- 
ity in building operations does not improve sentiment. 
Prices were reported 50 cents lower last week than 
previously. Mills are not urging an unwilling mar- 
ket to buy far ahead and this tends to keep prices 





on a better basis than would otherwise result. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Dry stock is scarce and demand 
is steady, with no special features and without af- 
fecting prices much from week to week. Some of the 
larger dealers claim that this wood appears to be 
holding its own. Shipments are large, but actual 
new business has been curtailed during the last ten 
days. The lull, however, is thought to be only tem- 
porary. 





Boston, Mass. Offerings of hemlock boards, espe- 
cially eastern clipped, are small. Holders believe they 
will be able to get full asking prices. For eastern 
clipped boards in carload lots are $19. When boards 
are included with a frame order $19.50 is obtained in 
some instances. 





Columbus, Ohio. This market is active for this sea- 
son of year, but prices have not improved. Stocks 
appear to be long and there is a disposition to un- 
load at this time. 


Poplar. 


Chicago. Representatives of the poplar mills are 
saying that they are having much better inquiry for 
all grades of stock. This is more especially notice- 
able in firsts and seconds. Common is still plentiful 
with local demand rather slow. Culls are practically 
inactive. 








Baltimore, Md. Demand for common stocks con- 
tinues better than would have been expected a short 
time ago, while the easing off in the wide high grade 
stocks is still in evidence. As the chief consumers 
of such stocks have been the automobile builders, a 
marked departure is not to be looked for until the 
demand for new cars gets back to its formerly active 
state. Furniture manufacturers, however, are in the 
market with-considerable freedom, and their needs 
are said to be larger than might have been expected. 
Other sources of distribution are also receptive, so 
that stocks seem to be moving about as fast as they 
are turned out. Exports are fairly good and a rela- 
tively active inquiry is on, which suggests even bet- 
ter things in the future. 


—oOooOoowese*™ 


Buffalo, N. Y. This wood has been a pretty good 
seller lately, with high prices asked for wide stock 
for panel use, suitable for limousine bodies. Some 
stock of this sort has been selling elsewhere at ma- 
hogany prices, though ordinary poplar has not changed 
much in price and seems to be in sufficient supply 
for the demands of the trade. 


—oOOoOoOowenens* 


New York. Fair demand for repair purposes from 
cabinet factories is reported from the retail yards, 
but the wholesalers find very little new business. The 
market lacks the snap it possessed a few months ago. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. A more cheerful tone pervades 
this market, though operators say that it takes lot of 
hustling to get business. Improvement is indicated 
in the business with the automobile trade. Boxboards 
for the wagon trade are selling fairly well, and there 
is some movement in good wide panel stock. Medium 
grades are moving well, but the selling is unsatisfac- 
tory. Low grade is moving a little better for box 
makers’ stuff. 





Columbus, Ohio. Demand is steady in most of the 
grades. Automobile factories are buying the wider 
sizes more freely at prices ranging from $100 to $140. 
Ordinary. sizes are quoted: Firsts and seconds, $56; 
No. 1 common, $34; No. 2 common, $23, and No. 3 
common, $16. 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


Chicago. No material improvement has been re- 
ported in west coast products during the last week. 
Representatives of these mills, however, are not down- 
hearted, believing that after the first of the year the 
railroads will be again in the market for large quan- 
tities of fir. Inquiries received during the last few 
days have been more numerous. Spruce shop lumber 
has been in fair request, with prices firm. 

Tacoma, Wash. The fir market has a stronger a 
this week, showing continued slow improvement, 4° 
though prices have not advanced and still are at bed- 
rock. Inquiries have picked up and there has — 
more buying and signs of a desire to get orders ple ‘i 
before prices go up. With the elections off the boards, 
millmen expect to see a normal, steady revival in de- 
mand and look for a fair winter trade. Few orders are 
being taken for future delivery on the present et 
basis. California demand is growing better with in . 
cations of advances in prices. The foreign market r 
also likely to go up a point. Fir logs are unchanget 
except for No. 1s, which are searce and at a premium. 











Portland, Ore. Business is not up to expectations 
but there seems to be an increase in inquiries My 
an improvement is looked for soon, although | el. 
supposed that all inquiries are in the nature . = 
ers. Some dealers report a good volume of neal 
but at prices that all agree are not what they s jong 
be. The shingle market is lower than for 1 stain. 
time and is supposed to have reached the - ror 
The log market remains unchanged and most 0 
camps will shut down early for the holida 
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reduce the output in accordance with the curtailed 
output of the mills in this district. 

Seattle, Wash. Some fair sized orders are reported, 
but trade, as a whole, is not brisk. Northwest lumber 
dealers are optimistic, however, and expect an increase 
in buying soon and better prices. Many of the mills 
are still curtailing their output, and this will have a 
good effect on the market when the buying for the 
new year does commence. 





Kansas City, Mo. A better tone pervades the mar- 
ket, due, it is said by several of the larger dealers, 
to the fact that the inquiries have been more numerous. 
Prices, however, remain weak and there is no large 
movement such as is necessary before the market 
becomes firmer. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Washington fir has been selling 
well this season and good sized stocks have been 
carried by the yards handling it. More will con- 
tinue to come in until the lakes close, after which 
the Pacifie coast shippers will continue the trade all- 
rail. Spruce follows the same line, but red cedar is 
mostly coming in the shape of shingles as formerly. 








Western Pine. 


Chicago. Demand continues good and the volume 
of business is reported heavy, with prices firm. Cal- 
ifornia sugar pine and white pine and their sister, 
the Inland Empire white pine, have made many 
friends in the millworking industry so that the de- 
mand from these interests alone will take care of the 
normal output. 








Spokane, Wash. Stocks in Inland Empire mills are 
in excellent shape and orders for shop lumber are 
fairly brisk. More inquiries from eastern factories 
have been received in the last week than for several 
weeks, 





Southern Pine. 


Chicago. Trade in yellow pine has been quiet dur- 
ing the last week. The yards have been only in the 
market for such stuff as they want for immediate ship- 
ment. One reason for this is that inventory time is 
approaching and they therefore are not stocking up. 
One of the big railroads has a large inquiry out for 
stringers, timbers, siding and lining. This is about the 
extent of railroad inquiry. Representatives of the 
southern mills report that trade in the Southwest seems 
to be improving. The car shortage is becoming more 
pronounced, the mills not getting more than 50 percent 
of necessary rolling stock. Several of the mill repre- 
sentatives in Chieago say they are not trying to meet 
prices, but are holding off expecting that the market 
will firm up considerably after the first of the year. 


ad 


St. Louis, Mo. Steady demand for mixed cars for 
quick shipment from nearly every section in the yel- 
low pine consuming district is noted. The orders indi- 
cate that retailers are buying largely for immediate 
requirements only. Those best informed are inclined 
to the belief that this is due largely to a disinclina- 
tion among the dealers to accept seriously the theory 








that empty equipment in which to make shipments 
would be secaree when the crops began to move. They 
remained out of the market under the supposition that 
they could have their requirements filled at any time 
that they desired. The car situation, however, has as- 
Sumed a more serious aspect than was generally ex- 
pected. Favorable weather, together with the high 


market value of the various crops, has. influenced a 
very rapid movement marketward on all lines of farm 
products, especially cotton, and reports from the South- 
west indicate that the crop is more nearly gathered 
than is usually the case at this early date. This has 
required a tremendous amount of empty equipment for 
its movement and the shipments of lumber have suf- 
fered accordingly. There is a general tendency among 
buyers to want quick shipments and a general inability 
on the part of the mill people to furnish these. All 
of these things have tended to strengthen the market. 
Some of the larger firms have withdrawn their sales- 
men entirely from the road. The opinion is pretty 
general among those who give these matters thought, 
that the railroads who have manifested little or no 
desire to come into the market for the last several 
months, will find great need for yellow pine early in 
the new year. All of which makes for better prices. 
As there is little incentive for the mills to take on 
any considerable volume of low priced business in the 
face of their inability to secure empty equipment in 
= to ship, this must inevitably result in greatly 
iminished stocks in the hands of the retailers, which 
must of necessity be replenished early in the new year 
a Should the railroads come into the market for 
reir expected requirements, the same conditions 
Would inevitably result in an active demand and con- 
Sequently an upward tendency to the market. As a 
whole, the situation looks decidedly better. 





a nnnens City, Mo. There is much more buoyancy in 
or lien ey than has been apparent for a number 
anaes 8. Demand for stocks continues unabated 
pow os retail dealers, even though the wholesalers 
: Hho that the activity of small buyers seems to 
hey ing little figure with their business. There has 
cadlanek reduction of stogks at the mills, though ocea- 
oar car shortage has stimulated business with 

™m position to furnish prompt shipments. Sev- 


eral dealers say that they have been able to increase 
prices, though shading continues. There remains little 
doubt that the situation is much improved contrasted 
with what it was several weeks ago. 





New Orleans, La. Demand is rated fair, but do- 
mestic prices rule weak, car shortage having little 
or no effect so far. Purchases of railroad material 
are still small and the call generally is spotted. It 
is probable that the output has been reduced lately, 
as several mills are reported down or running on 
single shift for various causes, one of the common- 
est being their inability to secure cars. The export 
call is also quiet, though prices are said to be firmer 
than those on the domestic side. 





Baltimore, Md. Dealers still finding much to take 
exception to in this market. They continue to re- 
port sluggishness in demand and the offerings so free 
as to keep values depressed, and with competition suf- 
ficiently keen to prevent recovery, The local move- 
ment is fair and the yards have enough orders in 
hand to keep them going. Profits are cut close, but 
this is expected under existing conditions. Buying 
is almost entirely to meet immediate wants, the whole- 
saler being compelled to carry the retailer; and this 
enables the former to come out rather better than 
he would otherwise, since the retailer is willing to 
pay for the accommodation of getting stocks just 
when he needs them. He might be able to obtain 
some concession if he could afford to wait for deliv- 
ery, but since, as a rule, he must have the lumber 
at once, the dealer who has the required stocks comes 
nearer to getting what he ought to make out of the 
transaction than the Georgia pine man at a distance. 
The amount of lumber used here has kept up fairly 
well. With respect to the out-of-town business the 
aspect is less favorable, the heavy offerings and re- 
stricted buying of yards as well as of big consumers 
keeping down prices. The outlook, however, is thought 
to have improved somewhat and better things are pre- 
dicted for the near future. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Activity in yellow pine appears to 
have been quieting down since election day and the 
volume of business reported is contracted somewhat. 
Inquiries appear to be less numerous, and while ship- 
ments are large, new orders are falling below the 
daily average of last month. Car shortage continues 
to affect the movement of stocks to some extent. Mills 
report only fair supplies and appear to be holding to- 
gether for improved conditions that are confidently 
expected soon. Prices are still sagging, in tendency, 
but variations are not serious. 





New York. There is no doubt as to the dull- 
ness in this market. Orders are few and far between 
and prices are weak. Practically no new business 
comes in from railroads and big consumers and the 
small amount of yard business tends to show an ad- 
vance in prices. Demand for yellow flooring, ceiling 
and roofers is fair, but yard schedules are plentiful 
and buyers have no difficulty in practically controlling 
the price situation. 





Boston, Mass. Demand for flooring has been moder- 
ate this week. Buyers have had orders to place and in 
some instances have found prices held very steadily. 
The call for flooring is reported better. Partition is 
in light request and prices are unsteady. No. 1 com- 
mon has been selling in fair sized lots and prices are 
firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. This wood is fairly active, espe- 
cially builders’ grades, which continue in demand, 
while the flooring, interior trim and planing mill 
trade continue fair buyers. Heavy stock is selling 
fairly well. The receipts by rail continue fair, with 
considerable dressed stock. There is a better feel- 
ing among the jobbers than at the beginning of fall. 








North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. Shipments from this point and eastern 
Carolinas have been small this week because of pre- 
vailing bad weather and shortage of cars. There 
seems to be a general shortage of carriers as well. 
Barges for upper Bay trade are decidedly scarce. Com- 
ing at this time of year, when indications of an early 
freeze up are strong, it looks as though the result 
would be serious for shipper and receiver. In addition 
to this stocks at the mills are decidedly shy and 
there is little prospect for accumulations of any con- 
sequence the. balance of the season. Prices on all 
lines of rough and dressed pine are firmer, with a 
tendency to become more so. The situation is being 
watched very closely by manufacturers and shippers 
in this section. Charters to New York are easy at 
$2.75-$3; one-fifth off for dressed lumber. 








Baltimore, Md. For several days the weather has 
interfered with outdoor work and requirements of 
builders accordingly were lessened. As the yards are 
buying only when stocks are actually needed, every- 
thing that interferes in any way with the demand has 
an almost instantaneous effect upon the North Caro- 
lina pine business. However, the range of prices was 
fairly well maintained. Stocks are not heavy and the 
quotations are relatively steady, being much firmer 
than might be supposed under existing conditions.: 





Buffalo, N. Y. An effort is being made to put up 
the price of most grades of shortleaf pine and buy- 
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Anything We Miss 


in sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


LATH T0 TIMBERS 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will gladly quote you prices. 


CA. Swim Lower Co. 
Lember Manufacturers. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


44th Avenue, North and Lydale: 


4 Branch Office: PEORIA, ILL., M. E. Magruder, men) 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Northland’s Pine Lumber 


You will get Better Stock, 
Increased Trade and Better 
Profits if you sell our Pine. 


Northland Pine Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS,” - ® - MINNESOTA. 
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Chippewa 


Lumber& BoomCo, 
- ChippewaFallsWis. - 
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WHITE PINE 


Wisconsin and Michigan Stock 
Cut from large logs and runs 
wide. It is thoroughly dry stock. 


High Grade Cork Pine Factory and 
Pattern Lumber, 1 to 6" thick. 


TELECODE USED 








JOHNSON LUMBER CO. 








Exporters of Pine Lumber 


LONG DISTANCE 
"PHONE GRAND 355 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Hanpby LiBRARY 


FOR THE LUMBERMAN 





Books of recognized value and 
merit in daily use by lumbermen 
everywhere: 





History of the Lumber 


Industry of America 
By J. E. DEFEBAUGH 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on 
American lumber history. Two volumes, cover- 
ing the lumber industry in America from colonial 
days down to the present time in the east, and 
national legislation and policies affecting the for- 
ests. Bound in half leather-levant grain with 
gold lettering on back and gold top. Price, 
postpaid, $5 a volume. 


Realm of the Retailer 


The best of Met L. Saley’s writings put into 
permanent form. The retailer finds in it hints as 
to yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 
appliances for storing and handling lumber, book- 
keeping methods, etc.; 390 pages; illustrated 
and handsomely bound in cloth. Price, ee. 


WOE cvanccscncaeas ay Cee Sree 


In Forest Land 


The humor, sentiment and philosophy of the 
lumber business interpreted by “the lumberman 
poet” in a volume handsomely printed, illustrated 
in tint, bound in silk cloth and gold stamped. 
ideal for gift or library. Price, postpaid. ..$1.25 


Met L. Saley’s Shed Book 


Covers all phases of the construction of lumber 
sheds, offices and other buildings. Tells how to 
utilize every inch of space available. Contains 
plans and ideas of all kinds. The book .s 8x11 
inches in size, printed on 176 pages of high grade 
sepia paper, and durably bound in Russian linen. 
Sent prepaid to any address on this continent for 
Pia ctela wld Mecca ees OL AS AES Oat See aa $1.50 


The American Lumberman’s 


“‘Curiosity Shop’’ 


A reference work containing hundreds of prac- 
tical questions about the lumber business. To 
each question there is a full and _ appropriate 
answer, which, in een | cases, embodies illustra- 
tlons. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale or 
retail office, in big and small yard, in the woods 
or on the river, this book will prove the most 
satisfactory and handy reference volume_ ever 
published. Price, postpaid...... +.04:0:0.8. 6 Ce 


The Climax Tally Book 


Designed by a practical inspector who knew 
what is wanted. Substantially bound in sheep 
with stiff covers and round corners; the paper, 
printing and special ruling are high grade. he 
Climax has 110 pages and when closed is 44x 
814 inches. Price, postpaid, one copy, 75 cents; 
six copies, $4; twelve copies.............$7. 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, 
square timber and saw logs; contains over 200,000 
figures that can be relied on. Price, postpaid, 
in morocco binding, with lap and pocket, a FY 


CE Shrek dG:S ule db ghana obese ea eS ee eeeeee . 


The American Lumberman 
Telecode 


A systematic and practical arrangement of 
telegraphic words © to a phrases, sen- 
tences and each size of each grade of each article 
of lumber manufactured. Adapted to all branches 
of the lumber trade: 412 pages; 6x9 inches; 
61,427 code words. Price, postpaid........$5 00 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 


The tables in this book show at a glance the 
cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 a thousand. Price, postpaid, bound in 
DEE Scnccstvanenne ees 02n006ses nessese -00 
gy ER pe ere ee a seh bee 00 60.60 cee 


The Coalier’s Actuary 


The tables show at a glance the amount of 
any — of coal from 5 pounds to 1,100 tons 
at prices from 25 cents to $15 a ton, and apply to 
either gross or net tons. Price, postpaid, und 
in leather, $3; in cloth....... Laewsase -+++-$2.80 


Sample pages and further descriptive matter of 
these useful books may be had from 


Americanfiimberman 


PUBLISHERS, 
315 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO. 














+ 








ers give strength to the effort by asking for future 


deliveries more than they did early in the season. 
The asking price for box grades is $1 higher, though 
this market takes very little of that, the dealers 
depending on the interior of the state and the sea- 
board for the lower grades. Where the lumber is 
well manufactured the list price ean be obtained, 
but not otherwise. 


New York. Considerable stock is offered and de- 
mand is even smaller than it was during October. 
Prices are irregular and retailers will not buy beyond 
their current requirements. These are low and locai 
stocks are practically large enough to take care ot 
what little new business yards are getting. 








Boston, Mass. Business in this wood has been slow 
for a number of weeks and there are no indications of 
immediate activity. What business that has been done 
has been at satisfactory prices. The call for roofers 
has been more active of late and prices are firmer. 
Holders are asking about 50 cents a thousand more 
than they did two weeks ago. 


Cypress. 


New Orleans, La. Local operators say the market 
is practically featureless, with no noteworthy changes 
in price or demand. On tank, first and second clears, 
thick shop and select the recent advances are said 
to be pretty well maintained. Scarcity of cars con- 
tinues and shipments are going forward by water to 
the Atlantic coast. The trade almost invariably spe- 
cifies prompt shipment and the question of car supply 
is cutting an important figure right now. 

on Eee 

Chicago. The market is fully holding its own and 
trade is reasonably active, although there has been 
some falling off because of the approach of winter. 
The tank and washing machine manufacturers are tak- 
ing on lots of stuff and sash and door manufac- 
turers are still active. The prices recently adopted 
by the eypress millmen show an advance in selects, 
tank and clear in the thicker material. Local deal- 
ers state that cypress has been selling readily and 
bringing good prices. 











St. Louis, Mo. This market has been featureless 
this week. There was a steady demand in small quan- 
tities, but no large bookings. Demand, however, is 
well distributed and indicates a better buying ten- 
dency among all branches of the trade. 
seem bent upon going into the inventory period with 
as small stocks as possible. The fact that all orders 
are accompanied by the injunction to ship quickly 
indicates that when the buyers once begin to stock up 
in a serious way the shippers will have all they ean do 
to supply the demand. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Demand is light, but there are so 
many interests in it that it moves as fast as the natu- 
ral demand will warrant. It is slowly finding its way 
into the yards, though the chief use is for doors and 
sash. Only a limited amount of tank stock is sold. 
The door mills do not call on the dealers much for it, 
as they can often buy it at the sawmills as low as 
anyone. The effort to keep in touch with the side 
mills goes on. 





New York. No noticeable improvement is reported 
as a result of the election. Mixed car orders come 
along slowly and the bulk of new business is sup- 
plied from local distributing points. Prices vary con- 
siderably on the few good sized orders placed, but 
smaller business shipped from nearby points is more 
satisfactory so far as prices are concerned. 

PPOs 

Baltimore, Md. Builders continue busy, climatie 
conditions being favorable, and demand for cypress 
continues strong. The yards are not getting far ahead 
of local necessities, so that the trade rests upon a 
sound basis, the speculative element being practically 
eliminated. Owing to the absence of large accumu- 
lations, which would enable the users of cypress to 
hold out for concessions, the range of prices has been 
fairly satisfactory, all the grades showing steadiness, 
which at times contrasted strongly with the fluctua- 
tions in other woods. There is no apparent reason 
to apprehend abatement of demand. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. Movement continues fair for the 
building trades. Heavy tank stock is receiving good 
inquiries. Cypress flooring and siding continue in 
fair demand. There is said to be some shortage in 
the volume of 2-inch cypress for tank stock and it 
is intimated that prices will go higher, while at pres- 
ent no concessions are made. Indications point to a 
good season for the manufacture of distillers’ and 
brewers’ tanks and tubs, the season for which is now 
opening. Seasoned tank stock is said to be searce 
in the market, with but little encouragement received 
as to the volume available at shipping points to this 
market. 


Columbus, Ohio. The market for this wood is ir- 
regular and prices are being cut in some places, while 
other sectiors are maintaining the lists fairly well. 
A good deal of stock is being sold where cutting is 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. Red cedar shingles are still in the dol- 
drums, clears bringing about $3.12 and stars $2.55, 








All buyers. 


Chicago basis. Even at these prices wholesalers say 
that orders gre few and far between. White cedars 
are still bringing $2.90 in Chicago, with demand good 
and stocks light in the better grades. Lath are strong, 
with priees firm. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Demand and supply in the red 
cedar shingle market have both dwindled to a low 
point. Production has finally been curtailed to keep 
pace with the light demand, and transit lines listed 
here ure very small. There seems no danger of any 
more trouble in the market for some time, as prices 
are now at the bottom and the light output prevents 
any overproduction. Most of the larger concerns are 
taking little or no part in the market as things stand. 

Tacoma, Wash. Trade in red cedar shingles is quiet, 
stars still hanging close to $1.60 east. Buying is about 
the same as for several weeks, with occasional spurts. 
With light stocks on hand any change will be on the 
upward line. The market is some firmer, on the whole, 
than it has been. 





Seattle, Wash. The red cedar shingle market con 
tinues unsatisfactory. While demand is fair for this 
season of year, there is uo stiffening of prices. Several! 
more mills closed last week, further curtailing the out 
put. The present price of shingles is not more than 
actual cost. 





Kansas City, Mo. With $1.55 as the average base price, 
shingles show little change from the conditions whic): 
have obtained. Western stuff continues to crowd the 
market and there seems to be no chance of getting 
rid of the glut of this class of stuff for weeks to come. 
The market is poor and prices weak, while there is 
little demand. 





New Orleans, La. There is a fair call for cypress 
shingles, 5-inch uppers being reported in rather low 
supply as a result. Lath are also moving a little 
more briskly right now. No change in the prices of 
either are noted. 





Buffalo, N. Y. ‘The shingle trade is steady. The 
light surplus expected to be on hand when the lakes 
close has not prompted local dealers to advance prices, 
as some feared would be done. It is hardly safe to 
do this if the red cedars are to lead, for there is 
only a small margin between them and redwoods, with 
white cedars ready to come in from Canada if any 
thing is done. 

Boston, Mass. Gradual improvement is reported in 
ilemand for shingles and they are bringing better 
prices. The best cedar extras have sold at $3.40, al 
though some good brands have been obtainable at 
$3.15 to $3.25. Offerings are not as large as they were 
a few months ago. Lath have developed a firmer tone 
and demand is stronger than of late. As high as $4.25 
has been asked for 15¢-inch but the general prices still 
range from $4 to $4.15. For 11%4-inch prices range from 
$3.60 to $3.65. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. The difficulty with the trade at preseut 
is the uncertainty of future demand. The old assuring 
promise of large crops does not at this time encourage 
purchases in anticipation of future wants. Sellers ask 
a small profit over cost of lumber and labor, while the 
cooper is obliged to consider the moderate demamit, 
competition and constantly low prices, say A. & 
Gates in their report on market conditions. There 
has been little or no change in prices, sellers of barrels 
being too well pleased to secure a buyer to ask for 
more money for fear of losing the sale. Circled oil 
heading has advanced and but few of the factories are 
not under contract till the first of the year. Staves 
remain steady with few offered and few wanted. Hase 
is reflected in the condition of the slack stave market 
with less inquiry for heading and hoops. There has 
been some inquiry for butter tub staves and heading 
at somewhat shaded prices, but flat ash hoops are 
searce and contracted for ahead. There is little doing 
in the beer trade and a general depression xists 
along the entire list. 


No. 1, 28%4-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 3 





et } . & i 

No. 2, 2814-inch elm staves, net M......-- Nominal 9.00 

No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 07 
SS Serer . 

No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, _ : 
DOIN 6 .k 4.45 4R 54 tie KAS. 0: ied 2s SS No demand 

No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves, nominal...... No demand 

M. R., 30-inch gum staveS........-+2-+++5 6.00 

Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 11.50 

Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%-foot, per M.. -11.00 

Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 1 ).50 6.50 

Half barrel staves, elm, per M.........--> 6.00 to . 


Half barrel basswood heading, per set....-.- 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M......--- 


.04% 
4.00 to 4.50 
None wanted 


‘f le 

Hickory hoop poles, per M.........++-+++ No sa 35 
Head linings, car lots, per M, 12-inch. ..... . $- 30 
Head linings, small lots, per M, 18-inch.... -49 t mT 
Ten-round hoop barrels...........--+-++- “46 
Bight patent hoop barrels..........+--++> ‘5 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels. 45 
Two patent and six — hoop barrels. . ‘4b 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels. ... 87 to sen 
Sa eels moh Geiser’ iui bavcct avs tenes oo Hf - 13.00 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves......--- 13.00 io 5.00 
Flat ash, 544-foot hoop, per M.....-.--+-+-- ; 300 to 33.00 
White oak oil staves, per M........---+++ = ‘somant 
Tlerce NOOPS .. 2.2... ccccccccccccccesees 10.00 to 1100 
Hickory box straps...........- eee eeeeee 130 S 
TM MONOID 6c 0 baa oe ad abs oes reo ewig «1 to ie 
PRAM . 6 bus. 6.0.6.0.0'5,0'> 0:09:00 am 08,0047 4 to 1.00 
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